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the gommencement of che grak- ſeaſon. Lady- 
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for entering to farms of this deſcription, as be- 
ſides the reaſon Juſt mentioned, it happens, chat 
between theſe terms of entry, and the perioc 
when the farm is moſt valuable, namely, the 
grass. ſeaſon, there is no lapſe of time beyond - 
The removing tenant can ſuffer no inconve- 
nience from quitting the whole premiſſes at once, 
eſpecially ; at that ſeaſon of the year, when; if 
the farm had been devoted to the grazing and 
— fattening Hſtem, the laſt of his former year 78 


ſtock muſt be in proper condition for the but- 


| cher. | If bis object was breeding and rear 


ing, or dairy- branches of huſbandry, the begin- 
ning of ſummer is the beſt ſeaſon for diſpoſing of 
ſuch ſtock, ſhould he fo incline ; Nor can it ſuf. 
fer any detriment i in being then removed to al- 
other r. 5 = 3 5 
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Grain.—On all corn. farms, where regular rota- 
tions "of croppirig are adopted, a certain propor- 
tion of the land is every year | Under turnips or 
allow. FE his“ is neceſſary | as a Preparation for 


| wheat © or barley. "Tenants of ſuch farms are ge- 


nerälly bound, not only to adhere to the lame 
rule during the laſt bb 85 of the leaſe; but alſo. to 
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the greateſt: convenience, and on the moſt mode- 
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allow their ſucceſſors to ſow graſs-ſeeds, and to 
reap the benefit both of the turnip-erop and fal- 
low, on being paid ſuch a ſum as perſons mutually 
_ choſen may determine to be an adequate com- 
penſation. Were ſuch clauſes ineluded in all 
leaſes of corn. farms, (and ſurely there is nothing 
td prevent it); an entering tenant might get en- 
tire poſſeſſion of the farm at the terms of Mi- 
chaelmas or Martinmas. Theſe are certainly the 
moſt convenient periods at which he could poſſi- 
bly aſſume poſſeſſion. In place of being at the 
expence of maintaining his family for ſix months, 
before he is able to do any thing material to- 
wards the cultivation or improvement of the 
farry , he would only enter when his preſence and 
his ſtocking were neceſſary for preparing the lands 
for the enſuing erop, and when he could, with 


rate terms, purchaſe horſes, corn, hay, ſtraw, and 
every other article, which he might deem neceſ-. 
| ſary, and which are cheaper at that ſeaſon than 

at any other during the whole year. 

This mode; and theſe periods of removal, muſt 
alſo be much in favour of the outgoing tenant. 
In place of quitting the houſes while his corns 
were growing in the fields, and being obliged to 
return for the purpoſe of reaping and ingathering 
them, he would, by this arrangement, be allow- 

ed to remain till his crop was fairly brought to 
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 Farms.—There appears no ſufficient reaſon why. , 

the fame terms of removal and entry, as, — 

mentioned, ſhould not be beſt ſuited to farms of 

this deſcription. Similar reaſons, occur to ſup» 

Port that opinien, whether the intereſt and con- 

venience of the incoming or outgoing tenants 

are conſidered . The former is ſaved. the trouble 

af an eſtabliſhment. for fix months, from-which, 

although expenſive, he could derive little advan- 

tage, while the latter has the ſatisfaction of re- | 

fiding on-the. farm; fo long as his intereſt in that 

| year's erop enn be thereby promoted; and both 

have the conſolation of reflecting, that if the in- 

| terferences between them are not of the moſt plea- 

Kant nature, they will at leaſt be ſoop terminated,” 
Eo od oo on ERS | 
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8E c s I ON 11. | 
1. di ifrren Modes in which Rents are paid. 


Tax rents payable in Great Britain, particu- 


larly in Scotland, were formerly various and 
multiform. Over the greateſt part of the iſland, 
they are now paid in money, and at two bernd 
in the year. In England, Michaelmas and 
Lady- day are the cuſtomary terms of payment; 
the firſt payment commences fix months after 


entry to the poſſeſſion of the farm. The ordi- 
nary terms in Scotland, are Martinmas and 
Whitſuntide, or Whitſuntide and Martinmas, 
the tenant being allowed twelve months credit 
of the firſt half of the rent, in the « one e caſe, and 
in the other, eighteen *. 

It was the cuſtom i in former times, in yarious 


parts of Great Britain, for the tenants to pay 


what was called forehand rents, that 1s, pay- 
ing the half, and in ſome caſes, the whole year's 
rent immediately on entering to the farm, and 
before any benefit was derived from the poſſeſ⸗ 
ſion of it. This practice is, however, now ge- 
nerally diſuſed, although ſtill kept up in ſome 
parts of * and Perth ſhires, 


Vol. II 4 1 3 Letting 
This difference 3 in che terms ofthe: payment rents 


is material in the purchaſe of landed property; in ge- 
. neral, near one year's purchaſe in favour of England. 
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Letting | lands for a term of years at the for- 
mer rent, but making the farmer pay a conſider- 
able ſum in ready money by way of fine, was 
alſo a very common cuſtom ; but is now chiefly 
confined to the Crown nd Church lands in 
England. This mode was evidently attended 
with bad conſequences, By draining the tenant 
of all, or greateſt part of his ready money, he 
was prevented from improving his farm. Leaſes 
of lands are conſidered in law as heritable pro- | 
perty ; therefore, in the event of the demiſe of 
the tenant, ſoon after having completed a tran- 
faction of this nature, his eldeſt ſon ſucceeded to 
the leaſe, and the widow and other children were 
af courſe, in many inſtances, reduced to poverty: 
All that was left to them being their proportion 
of the ſtock on this farm, and often thereby the 
heir was rendered incapable of keeping poſſeſ- 
| fion of the farm. In a word, in nine cafes out 
of ten, it was robbing the tenant of the well- 
earned reward of his induſtry, during the exiſt- 
ence of the former leaſe, and depriving him of 
the means of turning out his new acquiſition to 
the beſt account, without giving any ann advan- 
tage in return, | 

Along the greateſt part of the eaſt coaſt of 
Scotland, which is the principal corn coun- 
try in the kingdom, a conſiderable Proportion 
of the _ of 'almoſt every farm is paid in 
grain, and oat- meal. Theſe articles being 

tes 
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leſs fluctuating in their value than money, this 
appears the moſt equitable mode in which the 
rents of corn farms can be paid. It may indeed 
affect the farmer's intereſt when any ſudden and 
unexpected riſe takes place in the price of grain; 
but if a judgment can be given from experience, 
it will be found this very ſeldom happens. On 
the contrary, for theſe left twenty years, with. 
only two exceptions, 1783 and 1795, the price 
of grain, owing to the operation of the corn- 
laws, has been extremely moderate, while every 
other production of a farm has been doubled in 
value, and in many caſes tripled. The public 
are often eſſentially benefited by fo great a pro- 
portion of the rents being paid in this way. 
Many of the proprietors have granaries erected 
on their eſtates, where, in times of plenty, they 
ſtore the grain and meal which they receive 
from their tenants. And every perſon, who is 
in any degree acquainted with the agricultufal 
exports and imports which take place between 
ſome diſtricts in Scotland and others, muſt 
know, that the ſupplies afforded, on many occa- 
ions from theſe ſtore-houſes, have been the 
means of preventing ſcarcity, and an unreaſon- 
able advance in the price of theſe articles i in the 
" manufacturing towns. 359) 
In the moſt northern parts of Scehlarid, hom rents 
are, to a certain extent, paid in perſonal ſervices. 
Te tenants are bound to plough and harrow a 
| | certain 
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certain portion of the landlord's farm, to reap, 
carry home; thraſh, dreſs, and mill a certain 
quantity of the crop. They are alſo bound 
to pay poultry, eggs, butter, cheeſe, ſheep, 
ſwine, linen yarn, fiſh, Sc.; in a word, they are 
more the flaves of the. landlords than their own 


maſters. However, as the ſun of agricultural 


improvements ſhines at preſent ſo bright in the 


ſouthern part of the Britiſh. hemiſphere, it is to 


be hoped, his rays will ſoon penetrate this re- 
mote corner of the iſland; and that the proprie- 


tors will be induced to conſider it for their in- 


tereſt, as it is no doubt their duty, to emancipate 
ſo great a number of the human race from miſe- 
ry, ignorance, and bondage. | 
Parliamentary and parochial taxes - _ be 
faid to be paid by the tenants over the: greateſt 


part of both kingdoms ; and many leaſes con- 


tain a clauſe binding the tenants to pay, not on- 
ly all the taxes that are ne mn. that 


may be impoſed. 
110. appears abfurd, that the 8 maſs 


3 - intereſt it is to attend to the increaſe or decreaſe 


of all ſuch taxes as more immediately concern 


their property, ſnould devolve the payment of 


thoſe taxes on their tenants. They muſt know, 
that whoever pays them in the firſt inſtance, to 


them the lands are of leſs value, in conſequence 


of ſuch taxes having been impoſed. They 


—_ 1 2 that their influence might 
be 
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be the means of keeping the moſt extravagant 
of them * within more reaſonable bounds, than 
it is to be expected the u moi exertions of the 
tenants can be able to effect. Further, proprie- 
tors could aſcertain the value of their proper- 
ty with more minute exactneſs, were they, on 
the one hand, to receive from their tenaats the 
full rents which their lands are worth, and, on 
the other, pay all taxes to which they are ſub- 
jected. The intereſt of agriculture, and the eaſe 
and comfort of the farmers, would at the ſame 
time be eſſentially promoted, were they relieved 
from theſe teazing exactions and compolitions 
with which they are fo frequently moleſted, par- 
ticularly in England. 

When it is confidered how many circumſtan- 
ces operate in determining the rent of land, and 
how much theſe frequently vary in the ſame pa- 
Tiſh or lordſhip, it will be found impoſſible to 
form any correct idea in regard to the rents 
payable by the acre for the various kinds of ſoils 
over Great Britain at large. Any conjecture 
that may be formed, (for the ſubje admits no 
more), muſt be vague, and therefore unintereſting. 

The remarkable change that has of late taken 
place in the ſituation of theſe kingdoms, and the 
manners of the people, by the abolition of the 
feudal ſyſtem, the increaſe of commerce, manu- 
factures, and agricultural improvements, with 
| | the 


The tithes and poor rates in England. : f | 
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the immenſe additional cafes paper:hondy 


introduced, within theſe fei. years into cireu- 
lation, has the effect of enhaneing both the 
value and rent of lands. While theſe flouriſh, 


and paper money ſupports its nominal value, 


lands in 
tinue to advance Should any croſs accident in- 


N 


ty or leaſe muſt neoeſſarily con- 


terrupt the former, or depreſs the value affixed 


to the latter, the recent great advance in the 


rent of lands; in various parts of both kingdoms, 


would render fuch calam ich more Nn in 
nenne HVV 
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. 1 land and Wales ſtill live crowded together 
in villages, as if the ſame reaſons for ſo doing, 
which exiſted ſeven or Eight Hundred years ago 


ſtill remained. In almoſt all theſe caſes, and 
more eſpecially 3 in the open field (pariſhes, the 


| farmers are, upon the whole, but indifferently 
accommodated: ; and the farm-buildings by no 


means ſuch as to convey to the mind of the | 


N ranger n that e i : 


ure much revailed. ' © 5 5d 


” th fotm' or plan, they are; ler E thoſt;part, ./. 


fot ally deftiite' of regularity; here a ftable, 
there a ſhade; and in a third place, a cow-houſe, 
all ſo unconnected with the batn, or with each 
other, that they appear rather as ſeparate build- 


ings placed by ge rang granny Prong 
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The dwelling-bouſe, which is generally: built 
of ſtone or brick, (although frequently of wood 
and —— is compoſed of two 3 having 


houſe, eee to the ae the roof 
coming down on that ſide, till withic fix or 
ſeven feet of the ground, where it is ſupported 


by the wall, which forrns the, north. fide of theſe 


places laſt mentioned. The uſual covering is of 


tiles or ſtraw, | but frequently Yates, .1 when they 
can be eaſily procured, and at a moderate ex- 


pence. - Within, it may be truly ſaid, cleanlineſs 
and order vie with, hoſpitality, for the 
nence. Phe apartments are plain, but ; neg 
and ſufficient to; vecommadate. 2; numerous. fa- 

mily. Lbg.,ground-floor js, With very few ex- 
- Eeptiqns, Formed of paying hricks, and, above 
 Bairy, of wood, but in ſomg;coppties, frequent 7 


of plaſter ; hich laſt, when. properly cemented, = 
makes a very good. t. exen . in $.bed: -cham- 
her. 0 Big 1511 2111 endes 03 28. £45} 
11 The barus on tbeſe farms, a8 well Nis thoſe 

which will be afterwards then. n. ice. of, Are 
extremely large in proportion to. the extent of 
. farms, They; are commonly built of the 
ame materials. Miſh. the .dyelling-bouſes, and, 
for the moſt part covered with tiles or firaw ; 
wihed,- with $hedaRt, it is neatly ſewed on, W to 
mere ten or. c welxe inches. Th 
| doors, of which there is one towards, the pile 
9 I 0 
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6f ach: ge ban are of a ſize to permit a load - 


end waggon to paſs through. The floors are very 
neatly and ſubſtantially formed of plaſter, and 


the: thraſhing place laid with oak, or other plank: 

With reſpect to the ſtables, cow-houles, ſhades, 
ans other buildings, on farms of this deſcription, 
there is nothing particularly worthy of remark, 
either as to the materials of which they are compo- 


ſed, or the manner in which they are put together. 


In thoſe parts of England where incloſures 


have been moſt general, and more particularly 
where farm- buildings have been erected towards 


the centre of the farm, they are ſubſtantial, 


extenſive, and well executed, and do no leſs 


credit to the taſte than to the liberality of the 
proprietors, affording the tenant not only a com- 


= fortable reſidence for himſelf and family, but 


alſo every requiſite accommodation for carrying 


5 on the anerations af the farm to . n 
poſſible advantage. 


The general 1 in bb A . 1 
proprietors to be at the expence of erecting 


ney buildings, and of all extraordinary repairs *. 


They alſo furniſſi all materials for ordinary 


repairs, except ſtraw for thatoh. The tenants in Tek 


this laſt: caſe are hound to be. at the expence of 


| all carriages, and. to Lands oa e ne 


Vol. I. 
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- tenant, or ſuch as are rendered Oy in conſequences 
of accidents by Mee: 
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:,Confidering the narrow cv ſpace which 
many of the farmers' occupy. in the villages, 
they cannot in many caſes extend their farm- 


offices in any regular order; and the want of 


leaſes, and uncertainty of continuance, are the 
principal reaſons why additions or repairs are 
ſo often neglected, or, if attended to, ſo n 
cially executed. | / 
Till within theſe thirty) years, „ the(priftice of 


39) "building decent comfortable farm-houſes, was in 


a great meaſure confined to the ſouth-eaſt part. 
of Scotland, and even there it was by no means 
general. It was the univerſal cuſtom 'for the 
- Proprietors to furniſh what was called the great 
timber neceſſary for erecting buildings or exe- 


Ee, cuting: repairs, and for the tenants to delmy | 


all other expences. 
If the houſes were n or e 
Fs during the tenant's occupation, he was paid at 
his removal by his ſucceſſor. If, on the contrary, 
they had ſuffered any deterioration, he was bound 
to make it good to the entering tenant. The 
. dwelling-houſes, as well as the offices, were poor, 
mean, low buildings; in ſorlfÞ®*caſes, compoſed 
of ſtone and clay, with a thin covering of ſtraw, 
ſuperficially put on, but more generally entirely 
of clay or turf, or of ſtone, without any particle 
of cement, and covered like the dwelling-houſe, 
or erg with - A. dender paring of turf, _provin- 


TR 
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The proprietors eig within theſe laſt thir- 


7 ty years turned their attention to the im- 


provement of the country, they ſoon ſaw, that 


one material ſtep thereto, was, accommodating 


their tenants with better houſes; and as the 


farms were then by much too ſmall to in- 
duce men of knowledge and enterpriſe to turn 


their attention to huſbandry, it was found ne- 


 ceflary to enlarge them. New houſes became 
of courſe requiſite, and ſuch proprietors as poſ- 
ſeſſed public ſpirit ſufficient to induce them to 


take the lead, erected n buildings! in a much 
ſuperior r 125 
Theſe e as . TRY "IO ex- 


pected, were attended with the beſt conſequen- 
des. Agriculture, which was then in a very | 

| languiſhing ſtate, began to revive, and the pro- 
feſſion of that art was no longer conſidered as 
mean or diſgraceful; the farmer was taught to 


know the comforts of life, and his exertions and 


- induſtry were "thereby an forth to eee ; 
them. hs 7. ö 


The improvements that have 0 A is. 


| the conſtruction of farm-houſes ſince the period | 
above mentioned, are truly aſtoniſhing, and were 


robably never exceeded in ſo —_—_— a. time in 
any kingdom in Europe. 1 
In almoſt every part of Scotland fouth of the 5 


5 Hrampina mountains, the farm-houſes are regu- 


. ns nee conſtructed, and of ſize 
| * 


ſulficient ft for theis extent. of 4 ann a are 


puilt of ſtone and lime, covered with ſlates, tiles, | 


or ſtraw neatly ſered on, as is the practice in 
= England. Many of the dwelling-houſes, in 
fize, accommodation, and. mode of furniſhing, 


are equal to any in that kingdom; nor will it 


He Found that cleanlineſs. . OR: are . 


e Within: bandit 7 

Where new houſes are mich the proptie. 
tors are, in general, at the expence of all ma- 
terials and workmanſhip, and the farmer per- 
forms the carriages. Where the houſes are ſuf. 
ficient in point of extent, but ſtand in need of 
a thorough repair, this is performed at the pro- 


Prietor's expence, in the firſt inſtance, or the te- 


nant undertakes to execute the work, and is al- 
lowed, at the expiry of the leaſe; the additional 
value of the houſes beyond what they were aſcer- 
tained to be worth at the commencement. 


Except in ſome parts of the ſouth-eaſt coaſt of 
5 on part of Scotland, lying north of the Gram- 


pian mountains, the farm-houſes have undergone 


very little alteration, conſequently the ſituation 


of the great body of the tenants is not much im- 
proved in this reſpect. Nine-tenths of them, nay, 
more probably nineteen-twentieths, being ſtill in- 


5 118 ee To a W weeds n 19285 TT 
* OY ſome caſes the has or cows. dips one bh 
of the houſe, while the farmer and his family inhabit 


— 


| habitingdark, diſmal, dirty hovels, where ſmoke | 


N & i” 
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In that quarter of the kingdom, the ancient 
andBtice.of the proprietors furniſhing wood only, 


as their ſhare of the expence of erecting farm- 


buildings; prevails. When farms are enlarged, 


and new and better houſes of courſe become 
neceſſary, the proprietors, i in place of advancing 
money, for the purpoſe of erecting them, oblige 
their tenants to be at the whale expence, cove- 
nanting, however, that they ſhall be repaid to a 


certain extent (commonly about one year's rent) 
at the expiry. of the leaſe. 

In regard to the ſhare of expence and oli 
which” proprietors and tenants in general ought 
to be ſubjected to in erecting farm-houſes ; all 
leaſes ſhould contain a clauſe, by which the pro- 
prietors becoine bound to be at the expence of 


materials and workmanſhip, to the extent of a 


ſtipulated ſum, rather above than below two 
years rent. The tenants ſhould not only under- 


take the carriage of materials, without making 
any charge for ſo doing, but alſo become bound to 
keep the houſes in good order, and to relinquiſh 


them equal in value at the expiry of the leaſe &, 


."— hs other, bs common to both. So ne« 


gligent are ſome proprietors to the welfare of thoſe 
whom Providence has r under their more imme - 
diate protection. 


5 * Ti bes bern « comment practice in ſame. parts of 
Scotland, (which ought to be introduced every where), 
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5 rp neh as . ſame may be de- 


termined by proper tradeſmen, mutually choſen. 


The farmer's capital, it will readily be acknow- 
2 ledged. ought to be employed in ſtocking and im- 
proving the farm, rather than in erecting houſes; 
therefore, it is certainly bad policy in the land- 


lord to divert that capital from thoſe chan- 


nels in which it ought to flow freely, and with- 
out interruption. On the other hand, the cir- 
cumſtance of the tenant being obliged to main- 
tain the houſes in good condition during his 
leaſe, and to leave them of equal value at his 
removal, would induce him to pay proper at- 
tention that the houſes be ſubſtantially built, 


and that every neceſſary repair be completed in | 


Proper time, and in the moſt effectual manner. 
When repairs only are neceſſary on the entry, 
they ought to be performed at the mutual expence 
of parties. The proprietor ſhould advance the 
- requiſite ſum for materials and workmanſhip, ane 
the tenant perform all the carriages. A clauſe 
_ ſhould alſo be introduced into the leaſe, by which 
the landlord may have: a right to execute repairs, 


e 


to bind tenants to inſure their Phat from any PRE eT 

by fire. This clauſe in leaſes is attended with another 

good conſequence : The tenants generally inſuring their 
- ſtock and houſe-furniture at the ſame time, ſo that whey. 
any accident happens, they are faved from the ruin 
7 which e mut neceſſarily eiue. | 


I 
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ed they are deemed requiſite by proper 
tradeſmen ſent to inſpe& the houſes, intima- 
tion thereof being made a reaſonable time be- 
fore to the other party. This would prevent 
that heavy load of expence which proprietors are 
frequently ſubjeted to when tenants remove, 
and a mutual intereſt in the preſervation of the 
buildings would be formed between the proprie- 
tor and tenant. The tenant, although liable to 
pay for frequent partial repairs, would avoid the 
expenditure of large ſums; and, if bound to 
leave the houſes equal in value to what they 
were when he entered, as he certainly ought 
to be, the landlord would ſeldom be put to 
the expence of large ſums in the erection of 
new buildings. | 
There are ſeveral Sieden to be 3 
ed to, as well in regard to the ſituation as to the 
form and extent of farm-buildings. The Ro- 
man writers on huſbandry conſidered the for- 
mer of great importance i in regard to their vil- 
las; and every day's experience proves the wiſ- 
dom and propriety of paying due regard there-. 
to, when farm-houſes are the object. 
Among the various particulars to be kept i in 
view when making choice of a proper place on 
which to erect farm-houſes, the following, as 
they are moſt important, claim the greateſt at- 
g e « central ms a {0 circu- 


j 
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Po lden of air, _ an abundant heb of: wa- 8 
; "The 3 2 foord the FIR 8 
ing placed near the centre of the farm, muſt be 
obvious to every farmer. Every one muſt be ſa- 
tisfied, that a farm, whatever is the extent, when 
lying compact and around the houſes, can be 
cultivated in leſs time, and conſequently at a 
ſmaller expence than if it was of an irregular 
form, and the houſes in a remote corner. In- 
ſtances might be mentioned of farms, where the 
ſervants and horſes travel annually, ſome hundred 
miles in the one caſe beyond what is neceſſary 
for them to do in the other. The additional 
expence and loſs of time attending the cultiva- 
tion of an open field farm in England, where 
the pariſh is large, and the lands divided into 
ſmall detached lots, may be ſaid to operate near- 
ly to the ſame extent, againſt a farmer, as if he 
was to uphold three teams to do the work of a 
farm, which his neighbour was wy to photons 
to as good purpoſe. with two.” 
In a variable climate like that ef Great Bri- 


15 f tain, and where ſo great. a quantity of rain 


flalls, eſpecially towards the end of the year, it 
zs no doubt in favour of the health of the in- 
bahitants at large, that the houſes mould be 
erected in dry and airy ſituations; and it muſt 
be for the intereſt of the farmers to have their 
e ſo e e not e for the rea- 
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Fa WU ri6w mentioned, but alſo: for the preſet 


vation bf their eorns in the ſtack yards. Theſe, | 
when open to the weſt atid north winds; which 
are moſt prevalent” in the end of VO, are 


#% 7 : * 


much better adapted to preſerve corn, 


when brought home in the moſt precarious ſtaté, 
than thofe in hollow ſituations, incumbered with 


r and where no free circulation of air can 


ke place. Farm- houſes erected on dry eleva- 


— ſpots, are alſo more durable, and leſs liable 


to requite repairs ; therefore, whether they are 


upheld by the proprietor or tenant; to make 


choice of en fitomtions' is e _e _ ite 


reſt of both. 
Beſides the desde teſultiog from a com- 


mand of water, either for the purpoſe of irriga- 
tion; or ſupplying the paſture-fields, farmers 


derive great benefit from having a fufficiency 
at hand, not only for all domeſtic purpoſes, 


but alſo for the uſe" of their cattle. . 

time which is taken up in driving cattle a con- 
fiderabte diſtance to water im dry ſeafons in ſum- 

mer, and the misfortunes which frequently hap- 


pen from the ſame cauſe in winter, "muſt be 


known t6 every farmer, and ought to operate | 
very powerfully in inducing them, on all otca- 
1 40. | 


fions, to pay proper attention to of Hoc | 
commodatiot in this tefpect. . 
After fixing the proper den for FIRE 


2 | buildings, the next thing to be attended. to is, 
"Wk the. | > D „ the 


| 
1 
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i 


= 
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the model or plan on which they ought to be 
erected. From the practice of almoſt every di- 
ſtrict in the iſland, where farm-houſes on a pro- 
per ſcale have been built, as well as for reaſons 
which will be afterwards mentioned, three fides 
of a ſquare, with the dwelling-houſe at a little di- 
ſtance. to the ſouth, appears upon the whole the 
moſt commodious that has hitherto been intro- 


duced. Where the ſize of the farm, however, i is ſo 


ſmall, as not to require ſuch an extent of houſes as 
would form a clear area, of from ninety to one 


. hundred feet each way, this plan of building 


ſhould never be attempted, as the ſpace would. 
be too narrow, and confined, for any om: pune: 
poſe. e e 

A foddering 8 on a 8 conſtruction, is 
known to be a neceſſary appendage to all well 


regulated farms, and i is conſidered by intelligent 


farmers as indiſpenſable. When the farm - build- 


ings are erected in the form of a ſquare, the court- 

yard ought to be paved to the extent of nine or 
ten feet from the bottom of the walls all round. 
The earth ſhould be excavated from the remain- 


der, ſo as to form a hollow towards the centre. 


; Then a thick coat of gravel ſhould be laid over 


the whole, which would. anſwer the double pur- 


poſe, of keeping the place dry, and would faci- 


litate the ſhoveling up the rotten dung. Care 


Hows alſo be n to have a Pyar drain to 


3 
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carry off ſuperfluous water &. When the dung 


is carried away every ſeaſon, the court - yard 
ſhould be covered to the depth of two or three 
feet with chalk, marl, ſcourings of roads or 
ditches, or any ſort of rotten vegetables, as a 
foundation for next year's ſtock. If theſe par- 


ticulars were attended to, and the dung from the 
ſtables, cow-houſes, and other buildings, where 
the live ſtock is kept, regularly ſpread over the 


refuſe. of the ſtraw, tred down by the cattle, a 
| treaſure of valuable manure would be amaſſed, 


which would amply repay the trouble and ex- 
pence. It would be much for the intereſt of 
every farmer, that there was a pump well, or 
other abundant ſupply of water, either within, 
or immediately adjoining the ftraw-yard ; and 
wherever this can be had, no expence ſhould be 


' ſpared in order to procure it, as few things in- 


jure live ſtock more, than the want of a I 


ſupply of this very neceſſary article. 
Before deſcribing the manner of arranging 


farm- buildings, it may proper to OY a liſt . 
5 of duch as are deemed . ek | 


BE 


55 
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S 


» It meds Sl very n . 8 
the reception of this ſuperfluous. water, which thould 5 
be ſo placed, as to flood any of the adjoining fields at 


av 
* 
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Liſt of houſes elt: for a farm of coul. 


Andie ſize 85 e 
1 . een dee 
_ 7. B07; 
Y 1 Harneſs· room nd chaff houſe, 
. Fenn IG 
 _ Cart-ſhed, carpenter” 8 hoy, and g granary; 
| Cattle- ned. 
Houſes for fattening eattle, and holding tur- 
e | 
| Cow-houſe. 
Houſe for ks. os wt 
er houſes, and hogs b. 


1 5 23 is e to Part in general, laying 

| If down any particular rules as to the dimenſions 

= of each of theſe houſes; that being 2 matter 

which muſt always: be regulated by particular 

circumſtances, and which will be found to vary 

in almoſt every caſe. The object in view at 

1 preſent, is confined to an explanation of the ton- 

| nection which ſhould be attended to, when erec- 

ting farm-buildings, ſo as to derive the greateſt 
advantage therefrom. 

| Dwelling-bouſe —The dwelling-houſe mould 

=. be placed at a convenient diſtance from the wall 


=_ - Which runs acroſs the front of the court of of- 


1 mies ſo a to be entirely unconnected with the 
| | Hem: -poldings, and 70 commanding a e 
plete 


rb 
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| plete view of them from the windows. The 
farmer, when confined by fickneſs, or any other 
cauſe, would thus have an opportunity of ſeeing 
how. his people were employed when. he could - 
not give them his perſonal attendance, For a 
farm of any tolerable extent, the dwelling-houſe 
ſhould be of two ſtories, with ſuch a number of 
apartments and conveniencies *, as are fully ſuf- 
_ ficient for the accommodation of the farmer and 
his family. While too large a ſize ought to be 
avoided on the one hand, it ſhould not on the 
other be too ſmall; having that degree of neat- 
neſs, which, according to Columella, would al- 
lure the wiſe to take delight in it. 1 
Barn. Since the invention of that e 
machine, known by the name of a thraſning- 
mill, and which will be found particularly de- 
ſcribed in the following chapter, one barn is ſuf- 
ficient for any farm, whatever may be the ex- 
tent. If the open part of the ſquare. is made to 
ö front the ſouth, which it ought to do, that it 
may not only enjoy the influence of the ſun in 
winter, but alſo be ſcreened from the northern 
blaſts in that.inclement ſeaſon; the barn ſhould be 
in the north-weſt corner, and e ſuch propor- 
tions of the north and weſt ſides, as may be judg- 
ed neceſſary. By this means, there would be free 
| Oe from the barn to the PANTY which 
| = ought 


— 


= 1 the 8 a __ Fe, Caen * or ep. 
ing pes ought not to be omitted. 
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ought to be open to the north 'and weſt ; and, 

28 will be "afterwards explained, it would be 
in the moſt central ſituation, in regard to the 

ables and cattle-ſhed, where the greateſt quan- 
' tity of ſtraw would be requiſite. The barn 
ought to be of two ſtories, and of a proper width 
and height, ſo as to hold a conſiderable quantity 


of unthraſhed corn, and at the ſame time permit 


the thraſhing-mill to work, without incumber- 
ing any of the people engaged in the opera- 
tion. F | 

It is almoſt unneceſſary to mention the SOA 
tage of having barn-floors dry. They are gene- 
rally formed of clay and earth, with ſometimes 
a portion of cow-dung,, This mixture is work- 
ed with water, till it acquires the conſiſtence 
of mortar ; when it is carefully ſpread over the 
| farface, to the depth of ſix or ſeven inches; and 
when attention is paid to cloſe all the cracks and 
crevices which take place in the courſe of dry- 
ing, it forms a ſolid compact body. Bricks, 


however, when laid edgeways on a bed of more 
tar, and the joints and opens filled up with 


plaſter lime, make a preferable floor. 

In conſtructing a new ſet of farm- buildings, 
where it is propoſed to uſe a thraſhing· mill to 
de worked by horſes; the great wheel, inſtead 


of being covered, as is the common method, by - 


an expenſive ſhed, which anſwers no other pur- 
poſe, ought to be placed in the north-weſt 
| _ of the bern; 25 hat _—_ mor 
ei 7 mould 


, aca 
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ſhould occupy a part of the ground floor of the 
barn immediately under the machinery, which 
ought to be ſituated on the upper floor. The 
horſe-courſe ſhould be ſurrounded by a circular 
wall, reaching to the joiſts which ſupport the 
floor above. The eaſt end ſhould alſo be 
made into two diviſions below the one ap- 
propriated for holding the grain, and the other 
the chaff which comes from the thraſhing-mill 
through the fanners, and which may be. kept 
entirely ſepatate from each other by paying pro- 
per attention to the manner of placing the fan- 
ners. Thus, while the unthraſhed corn, and the 
ſtraw which has paſſed through the thraſhing- 
mill, remain above, the clean grain drops from 
the fanners into ohe apartment below, and the 
chaff into another. | 

The lower ſouth end of the bara, as it is un- | 
neceſlary for carrying on either of the operations, 
of thraſhing « or cleaning the grain, * be con- 
verted into 5 

4 F e and chaße bonſe.— The one 
Pi the purpoſe. of keeping ſuch harneſs as was 
not in common uſe, and the other for holding 
corn, cut ſtraw, chaff, Sc. for the horſes, To 
waſte time in deſcribing the advantages to be 
derived from having ſuch a houſe, would be ſu- 
perfluous. They muſt be well known to every 
ng in the Jeaſt ante with, theſe mat- 


Hh | | | | | Stables. 
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Stable. The ſtables, it is propoſed, ſnould be 
placed on the weſt: ſide adjoining the ſouth end of 
the barn, through the gable of which, on à le- 
vel with the upper floor of the barn, there 
ſhould be a door entering to the hay: loft, for the 
convenience of occafionally carrying ſtraw direct 


from the thraſhing-mill; and as doors might be 


made from the harneſs- room and chaff. houſe to 
enter into the ſtables, theſe. laſt could not m_ 
where:be better fituated; . 


The moſt economical mode of ale 5 


ſtables is, hat the horfes heads ſhould ſtand to 
each end, in place of ſtanding to eirher fide wall. 
A houſe 18 feet in breadth, and 24 in length, 
will, according to the firſt plan, hold four horſes: 


in each end, and every horſe will have four feet 


and a half in breadth, including the ſmall ſpace” 
taken up in erefting- the diviſidns that are com- 


monly placed for the purpoſe of keeping each 
horſe ſeparate from the others. Were the 
horſes to ſtand with their heads to the ſide wall, 


and to have an equal extent of room allowed 


| them, it would require the houſe to be 36 feet 
in length, making a very nee Ulferenee”! 


in the expence of building. £0 ETD. 273: 


Stables ſtioul® be well aces for the ſake 
of allowing the horſes to breath freely; and al- 
ſo for the preſervation of the timber, which is 
fodn injured in low, confined houſes, where 
horſes are woke. All ſtables ſhould be properly 

paved 


4 „„ F 5 
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paved in the bottom, and have a gentle declivi- 


ty to allow the urine to run off. In what- 


ever manner the horſes heads are allowed to 
ſttand, there ought to be two doors oppoſite to 
each other, the one for the purpoſe of carrying 
the dung to the court-yard, and the other for 
taking out and in the horſes, without conſtantly 
moleſting the foddering cattle. 
Cart-ſhed, Carpenter's Shop, and Granary.— The 
_ remainder of the weſt ſide of the ſquare ſhould 
de converted into a cart-ſhed, with a carpenter's 
| ſhop on the ſouth end; and above the whole, a 
granary for holding grain. The cart-ſhed will 
be found very conveniently placed between the 
ſtables and the carpenter's ſhop; as, while the 
' carts, ploughs, harrows, Cr. are at hand, when 
wanted for any operation in the field, they are, 
at the ſame time, lodged in the moſt proper place 
for undergoing any repairs that may be neceſſu- 
ry. The carpemter's ſhop ſhould not only be al- 
lotted for the purpoſe of making and repairing 
implements of huſbandry, but alſo as a ſtore- 
houſe for ſeaſoned timber, and for ſuch inftra- | 
ments as are but occaſionally uſed. 
Granary floors ſhould be ſupported by late 8 
ſcantlings of oak or fir, as they frequently carry 
great weights. There ſhould be a free circula- 


tion of air in all places for keeping grain, and 


5 1 n uſed ſo as to exclude vermin. 
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When the ſhed for. waggons, carts; 8 har- 


rows, rollers, and other large implements, is ſi- 


tuated below a granary, there ſhould be an open- 
ing or two in the floor, large enough to let down 


a ſack. If this was attended to, the carts might 


be very conveniently loaded with grain in the 
ſhed, while the horſes were feeding 1 in the ſtables. 
Cattle Shed. Having now ſketched out how 
the weſt fide of the ſquare ſhould be employed, 
it will be neceſſary to return to the eaſt end of 
the barn, adjoining to which, may be placed 
ſheds for the wintering cattle, which ought to 
--occupy the remainder of the northern diviſion. 
The cattle ſheds cannot poſſibly be in a more 
central ſituation, than next to the barn; as by 
laying a floor of coarſe deals above, and opening 
a communication with the barn, by a door 


| through the eaſt gable on a level with thethraſh- 


| ing-machine, the ſtraw could be there ſtowed up 


with the leaſt poſſible trouble, and remain till 
_ uſed, without receiving any injury. The racks 


could. alſo be occafionally filled with ftraw ; 
while even in the worſt weather, the perſons ſo 
employed, could fuſſer- no inconvenience there- 
from. | We | 
By this arrangement, every operation neceſſary 
to be gone through in thraſhing, cleaning, and mea- 
ſuring the grain, is commodiouſly performed; the 


ſtraw and chaff are alſo depoſited in the moſt con- 


W OW without —_ _ having occaſion 
0 
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to go out under cover; while all that remains 
is, to carry the ey a few res diſtant to "'the 
granary. 189d 82.70 


Houſes oh fattening Catile; and hte Tur- 


nips, Sc. — Next in order, are the houſes to be 
allotted for fattening oxen or cows, which may 
not improperly be placed on the eaſt ſide, ad- 


variety in the eonſtruction of houſes of this de- 
ſcription in Great Britain, than in any others 
uſed for the purpoſes of huſbandry. Some are 
built on a very expenſive plan, being ſo broad 
as to allow two rows of 'oxen to ſtand with their 
heads oppeſite/each other, and having a gang - 


way of five or ſix feet wide between the man- ' 


gers. Theſe houſes are, however, chiefly-erec- 


ted at or near large diſtilleries; and the cattle, 


to the number ſometimes of five or ſix hundred, 
are e fattened « on hay, or vil-eake, and grains, and 
waſh from the diſtilleries. In ſeveral counties 


eee where ſtall- feeding is practiſed by 
the farmers; the houſes' are of that breadth, as 
to allow a gangway before the heads of the 
cattle, who generally ſtand facing the fide - wall 
of the höuſe. Between this gangway and the 
cattle; 'are mangers for dry food, and troughs 
for holding watet. The battle are generally fat- 
tened on hay, or on oats, with the ſtraw cut in a 


chaff machine, and ſometimes on oil- cake, be- 
e n but in Norfolk, ſtall- fed on tur- 
* 
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. In, Scotland, except at the Aiſtilleries, 

_— which are bouſed. are for the moſt part 

fattened on turnips, potatoes, or cabbages; the 

practice of ſtall- feeding wick dry woe being 
ſearcely known in that kingdom. 

The beſt conſt rudted and leaſt 1 bail. 
fox, fattening . oattle, is conſidered; to be that 
where the cattle are ranged with their heads to 

each end, having-a ſmall diviſion of eight or ten 
feet between every two gable- walls for holding 
winter roots, cabbages, ot other food, upon which 
the farmer intends, to fatten his bullocks. Open- 
ings ſhould be made in the wall, oppoſite to each. 
bulloek's head; or a flip: board fixed the whole 
length ef the gable- walls on diviſions, which can. 
bo made to fold up; ſo that the turnips, or other 
food, can by either of theſe means be put into 
the ſtalls with very little trouble. The cattle 
requiring no water, art thus very little diſturb- 
ed ; and if the hou ſes where they ſtand are of 
proper length, the perſon who has charge of 
them, will have abundance of room to litter * | 
| keep them diy and clean. N TEE, K WORE; 52 
All houſes where cattle are ſtall- fad. gugbt to 

be dry, warm and comfortable, as it ia much in. 
favour of the cattle; they. ſhould alſo be.noatly;, 
paved, and the pavement ſo eme u- 
rine may get ealily awW yt. 

The benefit to gg Pk og TY 
honkes R dad N S or ſtall- 
feeding 


* 
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feeding csttle z and that theſe ſhould be ſ6 placed; - 
as to create the leaſt labour ig earsying that food 


to tbe ſtalls, maſt be ſufficiently: omg | 


out any further explanation 6 


Co. Houſe The com-boule cannot be betten | 


med; than next to one of the ſtore- houſes! 
for winter food. - It is unneceſſaxy to ſpeeify ang 
particulars reſpecting the proper conſtructien of: 
a cow - houſe, beyond what is mentioned in the 
deſcription of the houſes for fattening eattle, at 
the accommodation found requiſite in the one, 
will not be unſerviceable in the ther... 
At would not be difficult ta intreaſe the fize of 
the ſquare by the addition of ſeveral, othet hou 
ſes; but as theſe already mentioned, if built on 
æ proper ſcale, wauld occupy a large ſpace, and 


require the expenditure. of a; confiderable ſum, 


it is intended to i N N with the de- 
ſcription of 13 493 1 nals 90 Ines ke 
Heuſe for eee which ſhould certainly he 


_ adjoining 40: the cow-haule, either for the con- 
venience of ſuckling, if that is the practice, ar 
of. carrying warm milk from the cow-bout, if 

the calves are aceuſtomed o — das ann 


5 reared: that way am new milk, 


The bottom af the houſe ad to a e | 


ly. laid with ones; and a number of ſmall pens 


ſhould: be furmed of boards, ſa as to keep each 
| * 1 from 1 nee neee 


25 l ban ant ono sit 05 daun 
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found! of great "advantage," whether N or 
fattening is the object. (89h 08>: 11 
Poultry- bouſes, and Hoy og” s $tyec—Theſe, to 
| reniler; them the moſt 'convenient; / ſhould be 
Placed within a proper diſtance of the dwelling- 
houſe; and as little connected with the other 
farm- buildings as poſſible. Ihe leaſt expenſive 
mode of erecting them, would be by way of lean; 
to to the inſide of the ſouth front wall, Ae 
is propoſed ſhould inclofe the ſquare 00 t 
The poultry-houſes ſhould be divided | from | 
each other, ſo as that the fowls; ducks; turkies, 
and geeſe, may be kept ſeparate, 7 If this is not 
attended to, they will not thrive; as they . 
for the moſt part in a ſtate of war fare. 
Phe hog's ſtye ſhould have an opening to e 
ſouth, that every kind of refuſe from the kitchen 
may be conveyed to it without the houſe- ſer⸗ 
vants having occaſion to enter the farm- yard. 
All hogs ſtyes ought to be well laid with ſtones 
or wood in the bottom, and have a proper de- 
 clivity;; they ought alſo to be divided into a 
number of pens, according to the ages of 1 
bogs, and the different ſtages of fattening. 
Among the great variety of farm offices, abc 
in various parts of both kingdoms, there is per- 
haps none which would afford more accommoda- 
tion, than thoſe executed upon the plan now de- 
| ſcribed,” The convenient poſition of the barn to 
| the ſtables on the one hund, and the cattle-ſhed 
on 


— 
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on the other, cannot be exceeded; and as the 


central ſituation of theſe to each other, are the 
principal objects to be attended to in erecting 


buildings on a corn- farm, the model or plan 


which effects that to the greateſt degree, may be 
juſtly conſidered as neareſt to perfection. 


When the requiſite extent of farm-houſes is 


inadequate to form three ſides of a ſquare of the 
dimenſions; formerly mentioned, the model or 
plan of building taken notice of by Lord 
Eames *, ſeems the beſt calculated to afford the 
greateſt accommodation at the leaſt expence. 
By this plan, the whole extent of the principal 
building, ſhould be of two ſtories; and round 


it, his Lordſhip-propoſes to erect ſheds for cattle, 
and laid to the walls, with roofs ſloping from 


the eaſing. The ſheds he directs to be made 
twelve feet wide, and the outward wall ſeven 
feet high. If this plan is on any occaſion adopt - 
ed, the great wheel of the thraſhing- mill, ſhould 
be erected near the middle of the building be- 


low, having a harneſs- room and chaff. houſe, on 


the weſt; and on the eaſt, places for receiving 


the grain and chaff, as they come from the 


thraſhing- mill through the fanners, ſimilar to 
thoſe deſcribed in the preceding account. The 
fable to be placed on the weſt end, and 'the 


*»horles 


» The Gentleman Farmer, page 52, &c. 
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| horſes to ſtand with their heads to each fide 
wall. The under part of the eaſt end to be ap- 
propriated for holding ſtraw, which may be very 


conveniently dropt from the floor of the thraſh- 


ing · mill, through a trap door made for that pur- 


poſe. The hay- loft ſhould occupy the weſt end 


of the building above the ſtable. The centre to 


be ſet apart for holding the unthraſhed corn, and 
working the thraſhing-mill ; ; and the eaſt end : 
converted into a granary... 

The whole ſouth wall ſhould be e in 
ſheds for cattle ; and by making a door to enter 
into the ſtraw-houſe from the ſouth, the ſtraw 


might be eafily conveyed where neceflary; R 
.court-yard for containing the wintering cattle, 
dung, c. might be formed by building a ſub- 
Qantial ſtone-wall, to incloſe an area of any di- 
menſions that may be thought proper. And on 


the north wall, additional ſheds for implements 
of huſbandry, carpenter's houſe, Mc. might be 
placed. The writer has never had an opportu- 


nitʒi of ſeeing farm - buildings erected on a plan 
in any reſpect ſimilar to the one above deſeribed; 
but he is at the ſame time fatisfied; that for a 
farm rather under the middle ſize, this plan of 
building will be found, as has been already ob- 


ſerved, to afford the — convenience at the 

leaſt expence, 
The propriety of erecting cottages for the ac- 
ecken of: ploughmen and others, who are 
5 either 


3 
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4 eunſtantiyt or occafionally employed in the 
cultivation of the larger farms, has already been 
taken notice of. Theſe ſhould be made ſnug, 
warm, and comfortable, divided properly into 
apartments; and, where that convenience can 
be had, paved with bricks. Another circum- 
ſtance ought alſo to be attended to, which is but 
too generally neglected in building cottages in 
Scotland, namely, to furniſh them with win= + 
dows of a proper ſize. It is often only neceſs © 
ſary to ſhew people they are dirty, in ovder.to 
induce them to adopt habits of cleanlineſs. : 
++. With regard to the materials of which ER 
' houſes ought to be. conſtructed, as it is for the 
mutual intereſt of landlord and tenant, that 
they ſhould be durable; it muſt be of impor- 
| tance to both, that the materials ſhould. be of 
the moſt laſting ſort. Stone and lime walls, 
with a covering of flate, are certainly preferable 
to all öthers. Brick walls ought in every caſe 
to be ſubſtituted, where ſtone cannot be had, as 
they are much ſuperior to any that can be ane 
of wood and plaſter. Where ſlates are not to 
be procured, rèeds or ſtraw are much better A 
rooſing than tiles, although they have not ſuch — | 
aneat appearance. Tiles are frequently fo ili 
manufactured, that many of them give way af- 
ter they are put on the roof, the repairing of 
Which is both troubleſome and expenſive: Be- 
Eh lides, - unleſs 1 are 2 with lime both 
Ky Vor. 8585 3j Long RE  vithin | 


- 
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within and without, and that almoſt:s every other 
year, they are the moſt inſufficient roofing that 


| can be put upon à houſe, permitting, very fre- 


quently, wind, rain and "_ to 3 in 
every quarter. | | 
It was once propoſed to give an account 
of the houſes neceſſary according to the ſize of 
the farm, and the ſyſtem of huſbandry' adopted: 
But in Great Britain at large, both are ſo ex- 
8 tremely various, that without going into a mi- 
nuteneſs, that would be neither entertaining nor 


| ' InftruQtive, it was found PRI to 19 


ny uſeful information. 75 25 

It may be obſerved in em that though 
the ſize of the farm, and the ſyſtem of hu-. 
ſbandry adopted, muſt regulate the extent as well 
as the /ort of buildings to be erected; yet in 
order to introduce and carry on ſpirited agri» 
culture, ſufficient accommodation in regard to 
houſes is. neceſſary. Accordingly, it will be 
found, that in every part of theſe kingdoms, 
where the proprietors are negligent in furniſn- 
ing their tenants with proper farm-buildings, or 
granting a reaſonable allowance for that 'pure 
poſe, agriculture, as well as all the other branches 


_ . of huſbandry, remain in a languiſhing ſtate. On | 


the contrary, wherever ſubſtantial and commo- 

dious farm. offices have been built, whether at 
the expence of the proprietor or tenant, im- 
provements in agriculture. have . 
e 


„„ 85 . = CHAP: | 


*- 


© (CHAPTER VIII. V 


Inplemetice of Hybandry commonly ues in 
Great SFO. 


* 


N the proper tute; of 1 he th 
ments uſed in huſbandry; in a great mea · 
ſure depends the due cultivation of the ſoil. 
Without ſuitable cultivation, the ſuperior ex- 
cellence of ſoil and climate is comparatively of 
| little value; This, therefore, being of the high-. 
eſt 1 importance, no-pains ſhould be ſpared to ren- 
der them as perfect as poſſible, for executing the 
different operations they are intended to perform. 
The following is the order in. which the 
2 . to be deſcribed are. claſ. 
0 5 
EO Th e 5 
Toons. The harrow:- 7 i 3 5 LIE „„ 0 25 
The roller. | e 
The chraſhing- mill. 1 801 
„I be fan or fanner. 
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It may not be improper, in this chapter, be- 


fore deſcribing the implements uſed in huſban- 
dry, to take notice of the different defigns of 


plowing, harrowing, and rolling; and of the 
_ breadth, form, and poſition of ridges, beſt ſuit- . 


ed to the generality of ſoils: And as the follow- 


ing extract from Dickſon's Agriculture *, on 
the ſubject of plowing, contains much uleful 


information, it cannot — to prove agreeable 
to the reader: 85 


Plowing. — . The action of the plough, in 


« ſtirring and turning over the ſoil, is called 
66 Plouing. Plowing then ſerves tlie follow- 


ing purpoſes : It increaſes the food of plants, 


« enlarges their paſture, prepares the vegetable 
« food for entering their roots, A wo, 
* a removes wetneſs. 
«© Plowing increaſes the food of aw by 
opening the ſoil to receive the vegetable food 


t from the air; and by enlarging the ſurface, 
„ thereby. ating a 8 ne 6f 15 to 


«its influence. 
___« Plowing enlarges the paſture of ants; by 
«. opening the ſoil, if too ſolid, and e. it 
« firm, if too light. | 

«. Plowing prepares the n food fore en- 


i « e the roots of plants, by reducing nile | 
| tables 


„ ®* Dickſon's 3 vol. 1. p. 261. 


*4 
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« tables to a ſtate of corruption, and An 

„ qils. 6 

46 Plowing deflacys, weeds, 5 making hots 

2. ſeeds vegetate, and then tearing up the young 
plants, and by expoling their roots to 0 
e drought. © 

% Plowing removes wetneſs, by laying up wad | 
in proper ridges. | 

< It may be ſaid, therefore, that plowing is 
« one of the moſt important operations in agri- 
« culture; and that the greateſt care 1s to be | 

4 taken in the performance of it, 

Though plowing in general ſerves all the 
« purpoſes mentioned, yet commonly one off 
« them only is chiefly in view; and according 

to the deſign in 22585 the work is to . 1 
« formed. 

« When the Jefign ot 1 is to md 
the food of plants, the ſurface cannot be too 
« uneven; for the more uneven that the ſur- 

face is made, the greater quantity of the ſoil 
« is expoſed to the influence of the air, and the 

« greater quantity of food procured * · 

« When the defign of plowing is to enlarge | 
« the paſture of plants, that kind is beft that 

1,0 * deepeſt, am the foil allows), and 


i 7 OE. 


* Tbe increafing of the food of 3 is 150 the. 


chief (leſign of fallowing, and giving the barley land | 5 
dhe winter and "ung plowing. ITS RCs . 


* 1 4 
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* 2 effectually breaks the mould; for the 


deeper that the plough goes, the greater quan- 


<« tity of ſoil is employed in vegetation z and 


the more effeQually that the mould is broken, 


„ the larger is the paſture in the ſame quan- 


10 tity *. | 
£700 When the defign of phonwhg' b is to o deſtroy 


6 root-weeds, the ſurface cannot be left too 


„ rough, nor the earth of the furrow raiſed 


«in too large pieces; for the rougher that 
_ < the ſurface is, and the larger the pieces of - 
earth raiſed, the drought has the eaſier ac- 


« ceſs, and more effectually operates in the de- 
4 ſtruction of the roots. 


When the deſign of plowing is to ale 
6 feed-weeds, the ſurface cannot be too ſmooth, 
% nor the mould too much broken; for the 


« ſmoother that the ſurface is made, and the 


« more effectually that the mould is broken, the 


_ 4. ſeeds are the more expoſed to the influence 


„of the air, 'the ſap better preſerved, and their 5 


* vegetation the more de i +. 


5 T 


deſign of e e is to be ſown immedi- 
ately after, | Tick 


+ The deſtrudion of weeds of both kinds f is . 8 
8 tho end propoſed in ſummer-fallowlng, aud when the 


{ 


| Darley dan 1925 * . 


— * 


When 
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„% When the deſign of plowing is to remove 


v wetneſs, the land muſt be laid up in high 


and narrow ridges; for the greater number 
that there are of furrows, there are the greater 


46 number of drains; and the higher that the | 


a ridges are, the more eaſily the water n its 
way to the furrows. 


Thus we ſee how this operation of plowing 


that land is in ſuch a condition as to require 
more than one of theſe advantages which 
"66 plowing i is intended to promote. Theſe are 
6 | ſometimes confiſtent with each other, and the 


60 


land may be plowed in ſuch a manner, as 


* beſt to promote all of them. Thus land is 
% ſometimes, and at the ſame time, poor and 


wet, and full of root-weeds: Now it may be 


*plowed in ſuch a manner, as is moſt proper 
mn for increaſing its food, removing. its wetneſs, 
« and deſtroying its weeds ; for, by one plow- 
„ ing, its ſurface may be made uneven; which 
* fits it for receiving an increaſe of food; it may 


« be formed into narrow and ſteep ridges, which 
* beſt removes its wetneſs ; and .the earth may 
a be raiſed in large pieces, which beſt expoſes. 
* the roots of the weeds to be ey oy the 


* drought. Ne 
« At other. times, the land is in fuch a. fitu- 


P ation, that the advantages which it requires 
SD . om | 


—— — 


is to be performed, according to the chief 
deſign in view. It often happens, however, 
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from plowing, are inconſiſtent with each other, 

and it cannot be plowed in ſuch a manner as 
is moſt proper for promoting all of them. 
„Thus land, at the ſame time, may be full 
t both of ſeed-weeds and of root-weeds: Now 

« it. cannot. be plowed in ſuch a manner as is 
4 moſt proper to deſtroy both; ; for by one plow- 


+ ing, it cannot be raiſed in pieces, and left 


„ rough, which is neceſſary to deſtroy root- 
„ weeds, and have the mould broken and made 
8 ed which is neceſſary to deſtroy ſeed- 


| #.weeds, This makes it neceſſary to have one 


of theſe things chiefly in view at firſt, and to 


* conſider which of the two it is proper to be- 


155 gin with, and how the work may be perform- 


ed in ſuch a manner as the other may moſt 


$. eaſily: ſucceed. Thus, in the preſent caſe, the 
land ſhould be plowed, ſo as to be raiſed in 
t pieces, and to be left rough; and in that con- 
« dition, it ſhould be allowed to lie, till the 
% drought may be ſuppoſed to have deſtroyed 
the roots; and then it may be reduced, the 
4 pieces broken, and the ſurface made ſmooth, 
6 in order to deftroy the ſeeds. | 
In plowing, there are ſome general. rules to 
e be obſerved, whatever is the deſign of it. 
Thus, land is never to be plowed when it is 


« wet. When land is plowed wet, the defign 
86:68 - plowing, whatever it may be, is fruſtra- 


* 545 and this ROWE true in every kd of ſoil. 


& When | 
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„% When {tiff ſoil is plowed, wet, by drying 
Yi too ſuddenly, it becomes, ſo hard, that it can 
„receive no benefit from the air, and the pa- 

4 ſture in it is entirely ſhu aut up ;. root- weeds 
ſtrike root again, be fore the drought reaches 
« them ; and. if there, are any ſeed-weeds,: the 

| 2 ſorkace cruſts ſo ſoon, that "fy. are, fe prnted 
“from vegetatingg. 3 


2.34 4 


F, When light ſoil is 1 N though, 


IL 
406 may receive ſome. benefit from expoſing oh 
ger ſurface to the influence of the air; yet its 
* pores. being full of water, will prevent, its pa- 
« ſture from being enlarged, and the Joot- -weeds 
that are in it will got be deſtroyed.; 3. they 
- «© will rather flouriſh, by being tranſplanted, i in- 
« to a new paſture *. In both kinds of ſoil, 
« the labour is very ſevere upon the cattle, and | 
« the land is greatly damaged by their going 
« upon it, and treading it down with their feet. 
_ « Thus. it is alſo to be obſerved, that what- 
« ever is the deſign of, plowing, the quantity, of 
firm land taken off from the ſurface, by the 
$6 plough in going, ought not to. exceed the 
- « wideneſs of the furroy which dhe ploug 
© makes below. If it does, the land is not 
clean 11 774 it is only ſcratched, and a 
; Vols e. . ee 4 3 ws ee 


but ee HI ſoil. The ſandy ſoil is in its ; nature 
ſo free, and at the lame | time ſo compact, that e al- 
teration can be made in e by plowing 8. 
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4 quantity of the foil is left below untouched 
„ betwixt every ro furrows' that the Plough | 
66 makes. 7 | | 
The quantity of: iis land to de taken off 
« by the plough, depends upon the defign of 
„ plowing, and the nature of the ſoil. | 
When the defign of plowing is to increaſe ] 
„ the food of plants, and deftroy root-weeds, | 1 
« whether the ſoil is Riff or light, as great a , 
« quantity may be taken off as the plough can I 
« take conveniently ;' becauſe the greater that 4 
the quantity is which the plough takes off, E 
« the rougher and more uneven the furface is ” 
_ « made; and the rougher and more uneven that 
2 the farkice 3 is made, the more food is procu- 
= red, and t the root-weeds more Wrede de- 
„ ſtroyed. N 
When the Acfign of ANNIE, is to enlarge the 
"IM paſtureof plants, and deſtroy ſeed-weeds, though 
« a large quantity may be taken off in light ſoil, 
« that naturally falls in pieces when turned over, 
« yet a ſmall quantity ought to be taken off in ſtiff 
land that is not fo eaſily reduced, "becauſe the 
ſmaller that the quantity is which the- plough 
4 takes off, the ſoil is the more effectually broken, 
« and the ſurface made the ſmoother ; and the more 
« effectually that the mould is broken, and the 
« {moother that the ſurface is made, the paſture 
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Alis the more enlarged; and the weeds more ef- 
„ feQtually deſtroyed. This is agreeable to the = 


"uh ordinary practice, introduced no doubt from 
5 as Experience 3 
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« experience; far we find, that a much leſs 
quantity is taken off when land gets the ſeed- 
<4 furrow, the chief deſign of which is to en- 
« large the paſture, than at any other plowing.” 

Harrowing.— The operation of harrowing is 


ne for the parpoſe of ſmoothing. the ſur- 


face after plowing; ; and the chief deſign is to 
cover the various kinds of grain and other ſeeds 
when ſown. Harrewing is alſo. the. moſt, effec- 
tual mean hitherto. diſcevered for cleaning the 
stound of all kinds of weeds., eg e011 17: 
Every intelligent farmer knows the advantages 
reſalting from having the ſurface. — 
and the mould properly broken and pulver 
after ſeeds are ſown, as thereby the Fares you 
greater nouriſhmept,. and the. moiſture is more 
effectually retained. It is obvious, that ſtrong 
land requires more harrowing, j in order tre- 
duce it to à pulveriſed ſtate than lighter ſails; 


but as all ſoils axe rendered, more firm and ſolid 
by harrowing, the leſs a ſtrong ſoil is harrow- 


ed, if the intention is anſwered, the better. 
On the other hand, light ſpungy ſoil, eſpecially 
where there is any portion of moſs, being rendered 
more compact and retentive of moiſture by har- 
rowing, this kind of land can ſcarcely get too much. 


Alfter ſeed is ſown, the common method of 


harrowing is firſt along the ridges, then acroſs, 
and then along again. When the ridges are le- 
vel, or nearly ſo, they may be harrowed either 
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Plyi te farmer nray find moſt : convenient, it 


being of Hittle-cohſequente whether the harrow, 
Bo ffiſt acrofs or along the ridges of a well-plow- 


THAT in proper tilth ; but if the rides are 


Yalldd"}8'the middle, and the land indifferently 


Pluwed, it would be highly improper to begin 
By haztowing' aerofs, as therebyla conſiderable 


| thare of the ſeedꝭ Would full into the bottoms: of 


thv'furrows,//and'be prevented” fidm vegetating! 
od jun the intention of harrowing is to tear up 


the root-weeds, which have been in ſome de- 
bee d by the previous plowing, the har- 
75 _— will do much more execution by going in 


an oppoßite direction to that in'whiet the plough 


went, as the tines or teeth will tear up a greater 


quantity of the''roots, than if the harrows fol- 
Jowed i in the ſame track witk the Pleugh. 199112 


When harrowitg i is performed for the purpoſe 
| of deſtroying ſeed. weeds, the ſarfice ſhould be 
made ſmooth, afid the ſoil as much reduced as 
| poſſible. The ſeeds near the ſurface will, by 
this means, vegetate with more freedom, and in 

greater abundanee; and thereby a ſecond or third 
narrowing, or a ſubſequent plowing and harrow- 
ing, will EET JP effect! Ig zan . 
; * | CISOTRST OE CT ent: 0 


Phere is acer enen in A. to 
eee which, as it is frequently of very 


material importance, ought not to be omittetl. 


1 often happens, that after a field has been pro- 
perly 


* 
. Sd. ors. ⁴mwuw:‚̃ . ᷑ ͤT— ˙ 31 ̃ ˙— 11. . 
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perly ſummer-fallowed, manured, and prepared 
in the beſt manner for ſowing wheat, the farmer 
is prevented from ſo doing by heavy falls of 
rain. Though no water may appear on the 
*. yet it is rendered fo poachy, that he can- 
not put on his horſes, for the purpoſe of har- 
rowing in the ſeed, and that circumſtance:alone 
prevents him from ſowing his wheat in due ſeaſon. 
In ſome parts of Scotland, a method has been 
tried to remedy this inconvenience; which, 
when the ridges are ſtraight, and not over broad 
or too high raiſed on the crown, has been found 
to anſwer beyond every expectation that could 
be formed. It is as follows: An axle, equal 
in length to the breadth of the ridge, is fixed on 
two cart- wheels; and to this axle is chained as 
many harrows as will cover the breadth of the 
ridge. To each of the ends of the axle two 
horſes are yoked, and made to walk along in 
the furrows.'of the ridge; the wheels turn- 
ing eaſily round, and following the horſes in 
the furrows: the horſes feet are, by this ex- 
pedient, prevented from doing any injury, and 
the ſeed is as effectually covered as in the ordi- 
nary way. The only additional circumſtance 
neceſſary to be mentioned, is, that the harrows 
ſhould not be turned ſhort at the end of a ridge. 
In order to avoid confuſion, it is better to go a- 
long one ridge, and return by another, which 
may be done as often as is judged requiſite for 


harrowing the field ſufficiently. 
Rolling. 
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| — The practice of rolling. land _ 
bn long eſtabliſned in England, and of late 
years. bas en dr. __— eee into 
85 — eee, chat EFT to eee the 
ſioil on which graſe-ſeeds, are ſown, muſt be be- 
neſipial. Graſs- ſeeds ought to be ſown fo as to 
lie near the ſurface, otherwiſe they will not ve- 
getate. If they are ſown upon a rough field, 
where the ſoil, has not been properly reduced; 
they will vegetate but partially. Rolling on e- 
very occafion when graſs-ſeeds are ſown, muſt 
be greatly in favour of the ſucceeding. crop of 
graſs. It ſmooths and conſolidates the ſur face; 
by which means, moiſture, ſo eſſential to the ve- 
getation of all ſmall ſeeds lying near the ſurface, 
is preſerved ; and as the firſt crop of graſs is ge- 
'nerally made into hay, or uſed as green food for 
- the working cattle, a ſmooth level ſurface for 
the ſeythe to go over, is thereby obtained. Roll- 
ing in the end of harveſt, and beginning of ſpring, 
is olſe advantageous on thoſe wet ſpouty ſoils, 
which are apt to throw out the young plants of 
graſs, eſpecially after froſt, as, by being preſſed 
down; the roots thereby acquire à firmer hold 
of the ground. And all graſſes are ſaid to 
ſpread, or tool tals ! in conſequence of 
being rolled. 
Alb light Pils in POST . kinda of reds | 
| ard unn. * to de W A for the ſame reaſon 
| | that 
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that harrowing ſuch lands to a great degret᷑ is 
recommended, namely to render it as firm and 
ſolid as poſſible. When the ſoil is ſtrong and 


adheſive in its nature, the roller may be applied 


with much propriety betwixt the harrowings, as 
it will not only reduce many of the clods, but 
preſs down others, which will be gradually diſ- 
ſolved by the natural fermentation of the foil. 
It has been obſerved, when treating of plow- 


ing, that when the intention was to deſtroy root- 
weeds, the lands ſhould be left as rough as poſ- 


ſible. On the other hand, that when the de- 
ſtruction of ſeed-weeds was the object, it could 
ſcarcely be made too fine. Rolling in either 
caſe is uſeful; in the firſt, it gives the harrows 
the greater power in reducing the ſoil; and in 
the ſecond, by making the mould fine, and the 
ſurface firm and ſmooth, the ſap is pr 7g 
and the ſeeds will! vegetate more freely. 

If no other benefit was derived from rolling 

lyods in tillage than ſmoothing the ſurface, « even 
that in harveſt, is of material conſequence ; ; more 
eſpecially, where the crops are cut down with 
the ſcythe, as is common over a great part of 


England; and which, in confequence of the in- 


creaſing ſcarcity of labourers, is a method that 
will, in all POST be ſoon introduced into 
| Scotland. 
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diſtricts, the rh ges. are remarkably; crooked, un- 
equal in breadth, and made to riſe towards the 
middle, or crown, to the height of ſeveral feet 


above the furrows on either ſide. It is obvious 


that theſe are formed in the worſt manner, to 
anſwer the purpoſes which are now intended by 
dividing a field into, ridges. It is not, however, 


to be ſuppoſed, that this could have eſcaped 


the obſervation of all' the farmers of former 
times. On the contrary, from the practice ha- 


ving been ſo general, it is more than pro- 


bable that this form of ridges, which is now con- 
ſidered as abſurd, was once deemed; like many 
other ancient practices, an improyment *; for, 
on many of the hills in Scotland, where the 
n are 5 05 n e e wy where cul- 
| . Tr  UVAtien 
| . The tenants Nene ain hd to TY all chains corns | 

at particular mills, and to work all their iron work at 
certain (miths ſhops, as is common in many parts of 
Scotland, are now conſidered, and juſtly, as grievances. 
At the fame time, there is every reaſonito believe, that 
 theſe'tegulations originated in a deſite to introduce im- 
provements. & proprietor, in ancient times, did not 
- think it prudent to run the riſk of building ſuch a novel 


machine as a corn: mill was then conſidered, or to erect 


IA 


| a a forge, and engage a blackſmith from a diſtant part 


of the country to ſettle on his eſtate, unleſs the adjoin- a 


ing proprietors agreed to ſupport ſuch meaſures. They 
therefore came under obligations, that their tenants 
ſhould grind their corns, and manufacture all the iron- 
N which they required, at theſe particular places. 


T6143 
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tivation had no doubt taken place at the earlieſt 
period, although now abandoned to the growth 
of heath, (ling), the ridges are as ſtraight as 
any in the beſt cultivated parts of the iſtand. The 
reaſons which induced the farmers of former 
times to form the ridges in the manner which 
now appears ſo objectionable, may be explained 
in the following manner. When the lands were 
generally cultivated in the open field, or run- 
ridge ſtate, the furrows of the ridge were com- 
monly the march between one farmer and ano- 
ther. The portion of land belonging to each 
tenant in any one place was thus fo ſmall, as to 
prevent him from uſing J any other method of 
draining, than that of raiſing the ridge ſo high 
as to allow the water to run off in the furrows, 
without doing damage to the crop. All the 
ridges which are broader at one end than the 
other, will generally be found narroweſt at that 
end of the ridge which is ſtill moſt wet and 
ſpouty. It is, therefore, more than probable, 
that the ridges were purpoſely made narrow at 
that end, as the only means by which lands ſo 
poſſeſſed could be drained. As the moſt crooked 
ridges are on ſteep and ſloping grounds, it may be 
preſumed, that prudence directed the firſt culti- 
vators to adopt that poſition of ridges, in order 
to prevent the ſoil from being waſhed away by 
ſudden falls of rain; which would no doubt 
have been the caſe to a greater degree, had the. 
Val. FH. | H | | nages 
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ridges been all ſtraight. Each furrow becoming 


a ſmall rivulet, and having nothing to impede 


its courſe, muſt have done more injury to the 
foil than if it had run off in the circuitous'courſe 
formed by the crooked ridges. 7 

The mode of poſſeſſing lands being now hap- 


pily altered for the better, (except in the open 
_ field pariſhes in England), every proprietor and 


tenant has it in his power to drain the lands, 
and form the ridges in ſuch manner as they 
may judge moſt beneficial. Theſe old faſhioned 
ridges, which can be approved of only in the 
circumſtances before mentioned, are not only 
rendered unneceſſary, but, in their preſent ſtate, 
operate as a bar to the complete improvement 


of the ſoil. There is, however, no buſineſs in 


which the improving farmer can be engaged, 
that requires more {kill or caution, than level- 
ling and altering the direction of ſuch ridges. 


When the ſoil is either clay, or ſtrong loam 
inclining to wet, the expence added to the fail- 


ure of crops, which generally enſues for a num- 
ber of years, will be found, in almoſt every in- 
ſtance, to exceed the profit that can be derived 
from neat, ſtraight, well formed ridges. Many 


inſtances might be adduced in ſupport of this aſ- 


ſertion, even when the work has been performed 
with all the {kill and attention which the moſt 
expert farmers could beſtow. And it may be 


taken for granted, that levelling high ridges of 
ſuch 
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ſuch ſoils with the plough is ſcarcely poſſible, 


without running riſks that no prudent farmer, 


on a leaſe of ordinary endurance, would chuſe 
to hazard. When that operation is, however, 
thought proper, performing it with the ſpade is 
probably the leaſt expenſive: mode, and beyond 


all doubt the ſafeſt and moſt complete, as the 
ſurface-ſoil may, by that means, be ſtill kept a- 
bove, and the future crops can ſuſtain little or 
no injury from the alteration. If the ſoil is dry, 


light, and friable, the ridges may be levelled 


with the plough, without danger of materially 
injuring the ſucceeding crops: It is, however, 
neceſſary to avoid too much precipitancy in le- 
velling and altering high ridges, even in ſoils of 
this deſcription ; becauſe, if it is done without 
proper care and attention, the ſurface-ſoil, in 
ſome parts of the field, will be covered with ſuch 
a depth of ſubſoil, as'to'prevent vegetation for 
ſeveral years. The beſt time for levelling ridges 
is when the land is under a courſe of ſummer- 


fallow. Then the higher parts may be ploughed 


frequently, and in in ſuch various directions as 

will beſt anſwer the double purpoſe of reducing 

the heights, and filling up the hollows. | 
When the ridges are only a little raiſed in the 


middle, but lying in various ways, ſo as to ren- 


der an alteration neceſſary, the field may be 

made” ſufficiently level, by ſpliting or cleaving 

the ridges two or three times; that is, bgginning 
5 at 
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at the furrows and ploughing to the crown :'1o 
that, while the, old furrows are conſiderably 
raiſed, a large hollow is made in the crown, 


which being filled up by two or three furrows 


from n 9058 tends to bring the whole to a le- 
vel. = 

The Posh of OR aA ridges, in lems eve-. 
ry diſtri, even in ſimilar ſoils, varies exceeding- 
ly; and theſe of all the different ſizes from two 
yards to ten, have their advocates; but that 
which is moſt generally approved, and of courſe 
moſt commonly adopted, is fix yards, or eigh- 


teen feet. Ridges of this breadth are eſteemed 
the moſt proper, for the following reaſons: They 


are found to anſwer every purpoſe of drainage 
that can be obtained by open furrows : They 
are of the moſt convenient ſize for ploughing, as 
the breadth at the end is not more than neceſ- 


ſary for turning the horſes. A man can ſow the 


ſeed by going once along one ſide of the ridge; 
and returning by the other; an operation which 
requires more labour, when the ridges are ei- 
ther conſiderably more or leſs than the breadth 
above mentioned. The harrowing is performed 
more expeditiouſly; than on ridges of any other 
dimenſions; for when three harrows are worked 
together, once going round takes in the whole 
ridge: And, laſtly, ridges of this ſize are found 
very.convenient in harveſt, allowing four reapers 
to work;commodiouſly, without interfering with 

| = one 
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one another. It is therefore obvious, that where 
particular cauſes do not render ridges of other 


dimenſions requiſite, the breadth above memien- 
ed is preferable to any other. 


When the ſoil is dry, the ridges may he form 


ed as flat as the farmer inclines, without any 
bad conſequences reſulting therefrom ; but when 


it has a tendency to wetneſs, the ridges ought 
to be in ſome degree convex, forming a ſegment 
of a large circle ; by which means, the field. will 


be kept completely, dry, every furrow will operate 
as a drain, and a greater extent of ſurface will 
at the ſame time be expoſed. 


In regard to the proper poſition of ane 


| where it is not neceſſary on account of drain» 


age, or for ſome other other important purpoſe, 


to give them another direction, they ſhould be 
all formed as nearly north and ſouth as the ſi- 
tuation of the grounds will permit. By this 


poſition the ſoil is more generally expoſed to 
the: influence of the ſun and air; a circum- 


ſtance, the importance of which may be beſt elu- 

eidated by the following quotation from Mar- 

_«ſhall's Rural Oeconomy of the Midland Coun- 
ties“: It is obſervable, that ſhucks (in Scot- 

By land called ſtooks), ſhould be ſet up north and 

* ſouth, and not eaſt and weſt; for in this 

4 oun the ſheqwes: on. the north fide are ſeveral 
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« days later, in reſpect of the fitneſs of Oy 
than thoſe of the ſouth fide. | 
«I write from the experience of this year, 
* when I have alſo had an opportunity of ob- 
«ſerving a ſtriking inſtance of the evil effect 
of ridges lying eaſt and weſt, the corns on the 
« fouth fides of the ridges (not high ones) ſhot 
e into ear, changed and ripened' a week at 
« leaſt earlier than that of the north ſides. 
« At. the time of reaping, the wheat on the 
< fouth ſides was, in ſome patches, too ripe, 
while that on the north ſides was in many 
places literally green.“ eee = 
The Plough.—'There is no machine that has 
cada more to the utility of mankind in all 
ages than the plough. It has been the principal 
_ ſupport of every civilized nation from the earlieſt 
period; and we find the Roman people, who 
were the beſt | farmers, as well as the greateſt 
conquerors, were particularly attentive to the 
conſtruction of this uſeful- inſtrument. In mo» 
dern times, although ploughs may be ſaid to be 
the moſt common implements uſed in huſban- 
dry, yet the conſtruction is frequently imper- 
feect, and the mechaniſm, on proper principles, 
very little underſtood. The ploughs uſed in 
theſe kingdoms differ materially from each 
other, but all have their admirers, and, no doubt, 
in ſome inſtances, panes en peculiar « to 
: res, 


There 
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There is a great variety of alan | in uſe in 


England ; but as the variation in many caſes 


originates in the whim or ignorance of the car- 
penters, (no fixed rules being laid down for 
making them), rather than on the general prin- 
ciples on which they are conſtructed, it is pro- 
poſed only to take notice of ſuch as are mate- 


rially different from each other, beginning with 


| The Common or Old Plough.—Of this inſtru- 
ment, it is neceſſary to ſay, that it is long, 
heavy, and unweildy, put together i in general in 
a very clumſy manner, having a maſly beam, 
| ſhare, and mould-board, and requiring. four, 
five, and ſometimes fix horſes, to work it. This 
plough, with all its faults. and imperfections, i is 
uſed by the majority of farmers in almoſt every 
? ne in the kingdom. 
ERotberam Plough. —The Rotheram, or, as. it ; is 
Pabst called, the Dutch plough, which is 
common in ſome of the northern counties, was 
firſt conſtructed by a Mr Joſeph F oljambe, about 
ſeventy years ago. It i is very different from the 
old common plough, light, neatly conſtructed, 
and eaſily worked; the coulter and ſhare being 
formed and placed, ſo as firſt to raiſe a little, 
and then gradually turn over the new cut fur- 


8 row, much cleaner and with leſs reſiſtance than | 


the former. It is not only capable of being 
in Northumberland, but does. the work better 
3 than 
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than when' three or four horfes are yoked in a 
Une, which is the too | ger ons in ſome 
parts of Vorkſhire. 

"The Norfolk Plough, —Is extremely "SOAR in 


its conſtruction; and what is not leſs remark- 


able, is in a great meaſure confſined to that 
| county, there being probably more ploughs of 
that ſort in uſe in Kincatdine-ſhire in Scotland, 
than in all the other diſtricts of Great Britain 
beſides Norfolk. The peculiarities of this plough 
are, that the beam 1 1s made to reſt on an axle- 
tree, which is ſupported by high wheels; the 


ſock or ſhare i is uncommonly broad, and blunt 


at the point; one handle only is deemed neceſ- 


ſary; and the whole tackle is more complex 


than that of any other plough in the kingdom. 

With all its ſingularities, it ſeems well adapted 
for cultivating the Norfolk ſoil ; as a man with 
two horſes without a driver does more work, and 


d greater perfection, than is done in the ſame 


ſpace of time in any other county in England, 
even when two men, or a man _ a : boy, wed 
five or fix horſes, are employed. 
Double Plough This plough is aimed 
for the purpoſe of turning over a double fur- 
row. Otie plough is fixed to the fide of an- 


> FF 


ther, fo as, with two men and four or five hor- 


ſes, two furrows are turned over at the ſame 
tin me. The ends of the two beams are fixed to 
the axle of the wheels, by which means the ma- 
chine 


— 


- 
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chine acquires ſo great a degree of fteadineſs, 
that very little {kill or attention ig required in the 
perſon who holds it. This kind of plough is get- 

ting every day more and more into general uſe _ 
in various parts of England. But it may be 
conſidered rather as an apology for the want of 
two horſe ploughs, than as an inſtrument well 
adapted to the purpoſe for which it is intended. 

There are ſeveral other ſorts of ploughs in 
England that have wheels, beſides the two above 
mentioned. Some of them have one, and others 
two. Reſpecting wheel-ploughs in general, in 
the opinion of the writer, Lord Kames's obſer- 
vation is well founded; that ail complicated 
ploughs are baubles; the pivots of the wheels 
are always going wrong; and beides, they are 
frequently ſo choaked with earth, as to increaſe 
the friction, inſtead of diminiſhing it *. 

It will be allowed, that in the hands of an ig- 
norant ploughman, theſe implements are prefer- 
able to the ſwing ploughs, however well con- 
ſtructed; as the wheels give them a ſteadineſs 
of motion, which renders {kill in the plough- 
man leſs neceſſary. But this cannot with pro- 
priety be urged as a ſubſtantial reaſon in their 
favour: For if any one plough, of ſimple con- 
ſtruction, is aſcertained to be ſuperior to all 

Ic others 


— 


e Jou che Gentleman Farmer, p. 9. 
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others for general work; as is the caſe with re- 


ſpec to Small's plough in Scotland, which will be 
afterwards taken, notice of; it requires only a 
little perſeverance on the part of the farmers, 
(as the experience of a few- years has fully pro- 
ved in that kingdom), to bring it into common 


uſe. On the other hand, if a plough is com- 
plex, and difficult to be put and kept in order, 
it is not probable it will ever be nnn intro- 


duced. | 
| The Norfolk (yſtem of HAY PEE has 
ſpread over almoſt every part of the iſland ; but 
the Norfolk plough, except in the particular in- 
| ſtance above mentioned, may be ſaid to be con- 


fined to that county. The beſt reaſon which 


can be afligned is, its being ſo complex in its 


conſtruction, that none but ſuch as have been 


long accuſtomed to ſuch ploughs can manage 


them to advantage. For the ſame [reaſon alſo, 


in the hands of unſkilful ploughmen, they are 


conſtantly going wrong, ſo that the repairs be- 


come both troubleſome and expenſive. 

Every invention that tends to reduce the price 
of cultivation, without leſſening its efficacy, will 
be readily admitted as an improvement. It is 


on this principle, that the double furrow plough 


has come of late into ſuch general pſe ; although 


from the account_which Mr Marſhall gives, as 
well as from what the writer has ſeen of it him- 


ſelf, 


CC 


in ſarted. 
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ſelf, he is by no means diſpoſed to confider it as 
an eſſential improvement. On ftraight even 
ridges, and level ground, the double plough 
makes very good work; but wherever the lands 
are crooked, or are wider at orie end than the 
other, or the ground lies in hills and hollows, 
ſuch work is frequently made, as good plough- 
men would, and as every farmer _ to be aſha- 
med of *. 

The Rotheram olough, owing 50 — 
to the ſimplicity of its conſtruction, is more ge- 


nerally uſed in England than any other of mo- 


dern invention; and where one plough only is 
neceſſary, and the method of ploughing with a 
man and two horſes without a driver, is propo- 


ſed to be introduced, it is certainly ſuperior to 
any in thet kingdom. This plough has been 


greatly improved of late, by the perſevering at- 
tention of John Bailey, Eſq; ſteward to the Earl 


of Tankerville at Chillingharo, in the county of 
Northumberland. 


Mr Bailey having had the goodneſs to ſend 
the writer a drawing of one of theſe improved 


| ploughs, a a copy of it is hereto annexed ; and 


the following, which are his directions for deter- 


mining the poſition and dimenſions of the moſt 


eſſential n of a BOS are ww his of e 


That 


* Marſhall's Rural Occonony of the Midland Coun- 
. vol. i. p. 140. 
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That the operation of ploughing may be per- 
formed with the leaſt loſs of power, it is neceſſa- 
ry to know the height and nen of the hor- 
ſes' ſhoulder. _ | 

While a horſe is in 0 of pulling, ihe | in- 
clination of his ſhoulder varies from 69 to 75 de- 


. . grees, according to cireumſtances, the medium 


is 72 degrees; and the medium height of the 
point of draught on the ſhoulder ot a . I 57 


hands high, is 48 inches. 


Theſe data being got from enperimant, and 
the depth to be plopghed (ſuppoſe 6 W gi- 
ven, 

Draw a riebt like A B, nod. at any point A 
erect a perpendicular AP, equal to 48 inches. 

With AP as a radius, from P as a centre, 


| deſcribe a quarter of a cirele A Q, which divide 


into o equal parts or degrees. 
From P, through 72 agen . a right line | 
to meet A B in B. 
Set the length of the traces and 1 
from P to H; this is commonly 102 inches. 
From H, upon A B let fall a perpendicular 
H 1, which meaſured on the ſcale that A P was 
taken from, will give the eien of the beam 
H 1, e 1 Is 
* „This is the height when 3 iron ſole clout” is on, 
which, being 4 of an inch thick at the heel, and 4 at 
the fore-end, gives room for floating the ſock-point to 
„ eee Foo e Oo 
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„Then at the diſtance of half the depth the 
Wart is intended to be ploughed, (ſuppoſe 3 inches) 
draw a line parallel to A B, and from C, where 
it interſects PB, let fall a perpendicular upon 
AB to 8, which will give the point of the ſock; 
and a line drawn through C, making an angle 
of 45 degrees with B A, will be the Oy 5 
the jore edge of the coulter. 
The heel of the plough will be got by ſetting 
the length of the ſole 36 inches from S to L. 
The length of the beam will be determined 
by taking the diſtance from H to any fixed point 
as S, or B, or L, and applying it it to the ſcals of 
equal parts in this caſe. 
HS will be 44.6 inches. 
H B —— — 53.4 ditto. 
HL ——— 79.0 ditto. 
The form of the mould-board, which is of 
caſt iron, is ſuch, that the ſod to be raiſed preſſes 
_ equally againſt it in every part, from the ſfock- 
point 8, to where it leaves it at K; it alſo differs 
from other mould - boards in not beginning to 
take its riſe from the bottom oppoſite to the 
heel L, but at leaſt 12 inches farther forward to- 
wards the ſock, and in being cut away at the 
bottom oppoſite the heel L, about 3 inches high 
(from the ſole), by which ih turning of the ſod 


1s 


go deeper or ſhallower ; of courſe the carpenter ſhould 
have the height of the beam only 154 inches from the By 
line of the wood-ſole. * 
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is much facilitated *. Theſe ploughs, wherever 
they have been tried, have fully anſwered ex- 


pectation, being allowed by all who have ſeen 
them properly at work, to go with more eaſe 
to the horſes than any other. 

The beſt mode of applying the draught, and 
what is generally adopted in Northumberland, 
is by two horſes abreaft, which are found from 
experience ſufficient for ploughing the ſtrongeſt 


7 lands, and will in general 1 more "man an 


acre Hay 1 "Mm 


For the demonſtratian of the principles from which 


| the above conſtruction is derived, as well as the inveſti- 


gation and practical directions for making the mould- 
board, and finding the curve of the breaſt G8, with 
many other particulars, reference muſt be had to an 
eſſay of Mr Bailey's, publiſhed for Meſſrs Robinſon, 
London, entitled, An Eſſay on the Conſtruction of the 
« Plough, deduced from Mathematical Principles.” In 
that eſſay, Mr Bailey has aſcertained one very impor- 
tant point, namely, what proportion the breadth of the 
furrow ſhould bear to the depth, ſo as to expoſe the 
: greateſt extent of ſurface. When the ſod makes an angle 
of 45 degrees with the horizon, the greateſt extent of 
ſurface is expoſed. When the ſods are turned over, 


and laid at the angle of 45 degrees, the proportion be- 


tween the width. and depth will be as follows: 


The width of che furrow being 
10 inches, the depth will be 7.0 inches. | 
9 — — 6.3 ditto. 
8 —— — 25.6 did 
7 — 5 409 ditto. 
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In Scotland, till within theſe 40 years, the 
plough almoſt univerſally uſed was, what is 
known by the name of | 

The old Scotch Plough ;—which, as it is com- 
monly conſtructed, is a clumſy heavy machine, 
meaſuring between twelve and thirteen feet, 
from the handles to the extremity of the beam. 
The length of the head * including the ſock, 
is near four feet. The ſock is very different 
from any other uſed in Great Britain, being a- 
bout two feet in length, high in the middle, and 
round in the ſides, without any fin or feather, 
and terminating in a ſharp point. The mould- 
board alſo, in place of being curved, 1s quite 
ſtraight, forming an angle with the ſock or ſhare. 
'This implement is well contrived for breaking up 
ſtiff rough ground, incumbered with weeds and 
ſmall ſtones, ſuch as the lands of Scotland general- 
ly were at the,time this plough was moſt in uſe. 
The principle on which itis conſtructed, is entitled 
to approbation; for, in ſuch ground as above deſ- 
cribed, it performs the operation much more com- 
pletely, than can be effected with any plough of 
modern invention. This kind of improvement is 

| | now 


* That part of the Mk called the FRET in Scotland, 
is made of wood. In many parts of England, it is made 
of iron, of one piece with the ſock, and is called the 
ploughſhare, 
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now to be found only in the remote parts of the 
kingdom, where improvements have been but 
very partially introduced; and being made by 
ignorant country carpenters, it is very diffe- 
rent from what the ſame kind of machine would 
be if conſtructed on proper principles. By the 
want of a due proportion in all its parts, the 
friction is much inereaſed, and greater ſtrengh, 


= of courſe, neceſſary to move it. The Scotch 


plough was formerly drawn by four horſes, or 
four oxen and two horſes; but more frequently, 
(as is the prefent method where this kind of 
plough is uſed), by fix, eight, and ſometimes 
ten oxen yoked in pairs. 

SmalPs Plougb. The only other longhi in ge- 
neral uſe in this kingdom, is called Small's 


plough, from the name of the perſon by whom 


it was invented about thirty years ago. It is a 
neat, light, well- conſtructed implement. The 
ſock is made with a fin or feather, whereby the 
firm earth in the bottom of the furrow 1s cut, 
and moved more eafily and completely than 


could be done, by the ſock of the common 


plough. The mould-board, which is for the 


moſt part now made of caſt iron, is gently cur- 


ved, ſo as to throw the furrow off with the leaſt 
poſſible reſiſtance. It is, upon the whole, probab- 
ly one of the beſt conſtructed ſwing- ploughs for 
all ſort of ſoils in a proper ftate of cultivation, 
in common uſe in the iſland, With this plough, 


„ 
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a man and two horſes abreaſt without a driver, 


will plough above an Engliſh acre _— and | 
not diſtreſs himſelf or the horſes. - 


There is perhaps no particular in the WES. of 


conducting the huſbandry of the two king- 


doms, in which there is ſo great a difference, as 


in the number of horſes which the farmers deem 
necellary to employ in the plough. _ 

To a Scotſman, who has been in the daily 15 
bit of ſeeing all kinds of ſoils, plowed in the 
moſt complete manner, by a man with two 

Horſes yoked to a common, light, ſwing plough ; 
nothing cap appear more abſurd, than two men, 


with four, five, or fix large firong horſes in a 


line, drawing a ponderous pnwieldy machine, in 
the lighteſt ſoils of Middleſex or Surry. There 
are many obſtacles to the general improvement 
of agriculture, and the due cultivation of the 
ſoil, which farmers have not in their power to 
remove ; but to purchaſe proper implements, 


and to proportion the number of horſes to the 


eaſe or difficulty of WO eng the different 
operations, is in every one's power. It therefore 


appears ſurpriſing, that ſo great a proportion of 
that reſpectable body of men, the Engliſh far- 


mers, ſhould remain wedded to ancient cuſtoms 
and prejudices, As a ſpirit of enquiry reſpec- 
ting agricultural improvements, has, however, 
gone abroad, it is hoped they will turn their at- 
tention to learning the n of other diſtricts; 
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and as they poſſeſs. too much good ſenſe not to 
adopt ſuch, as upon due examination they find 
- beneficial; there is no doubt, that the uſe of two 
horſe ploughs, which on trial muſt be found eſ- 
ſentially to promote their intereſt, will be gene- 
rally introduced *. 

The harrow,—is the inſtrument uſed for SY 
lecting the weeds, and ſmoothing the ſurface of 
the land after plowing. There are only three 
kinds of harrows in common uſe in England, vix. 
the brake, the double, and the ſingle harrow ; ; 
and theſe only ſhall be deſcribed. 

The brake, or large heavy harrow, conſiſts of 
four bulls in each of which there are five or fix 
tines ar teeth. It is frequently uſed after ſeed 
js ſown, and before the lighter harrows are in- 
troduced. This implement is alſo extremely 
pſeful for reducing rough ſtrong land, and far 
- looſening couch-graſs, and other root-weeds, in 

the courſe of a ſummer-fallow, The brake is 
commonly drawn by three or four horſes ; but in 
ſome. diſtricts, by two horſes and two oxen. 
The double harrow,—is formed by joining 
two harrows of the ordinary ſize together, by 


As it is propoſed to make ſome obſervations on drill- 
huſbandry in a ſubſequent chapter, notice will then be ta- 
ken of ſome of the implements which are uſed by thoſe 
| _ opt that ſyſtem, | ; 
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{ 
:$ 
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means of crooks and loops ; cack has then bulls, 1 

and fix tines in every bull. It is in very gene- w_ 8 

ral uſe in ſome counties, aud ſupplies the place } | 
of the common harrow, but is not ſo eaſily Fil 
worked, requiring frequently three horſes. 1 

The Angle or common Harrow,—is ſo well 1 
known, that little deſcription is requiſite. It is oo | 5 
lighter in the conſtruction than any of the two ® , - : F 


3 
ry 9 
— —. 


former, being eaſily worked by a fingle horſe. 
Theſe harrows have the ſame number of bulls- 
and tines as laſt mentioned; and in regard to 
the manner of working them, it will be after 
wards taken notice of. | 1 

The harrows formerly uſed even in the b 
cultivated parts of Scotland, were like all the o- 
ther implements of huſbandry then in uſe, very 
inſufficient for effecting the pupoſes for which 
they were intended. They had two, three, and 
ſometimes four bulls, in which were placed a 
certain number of timber teeth, according to the. 
fize of the frame. Where better modes of huſ- 
bandry were introduced, implements of ſuperior 
conſtruction were found requiſite. Theſe har- 
rows gave way to others which were nearly of 
a ſquare form, having four bulls and five ſhort. 
light iron teeth in each. Harrows of this de- 
ſefiption, may be ſaid to be in general uſe at 
preſent over the greateſt part of this kingdom; 
but on the ſouth-eaſt coaſt, the kind of ſingle 
harrow which is common in ſeveral counties in 

3 England, 
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England, is every where to be ſeen. The brake 
or large harrow, is alſo uſed in many parts of the 
kingdom, and is found of ſingular uſe in re- 
_ ducing ftrong obdurate ſoils, and rough heathy 
grounds, which had never before been ne 
under cultivation. 
In ſome diſtricts in both kingdoms, ſmall light 
harrows, with ſhort tines ſet pretty cloſe, are uſed 
for harrowing in graſs-ſeeds. This method is 


not, however, ſo generally practiſed as it ought 


to be, On lands in proper tilth for receiving 
graſs- ſeeds, theſe harrows not only make the 
mould finer, but alſo cover the ſeeds at a more 
proper depth, and in a more complete manner, 
than can be done with thols of 4 the "rap 
ſize. 

When the common ſin gle harrows are uſed, a 


| man drives three horſes, and every horſe draws 


his own harrow. Theſe are prevented from get- 
ting above one another, by placing a bar of 


wood acroſs, provincially called a lay-over, or 


by a piece of crooked timber fixed to the outſide 
bulls that are contiguous to each other, which 
prevents the harrows from ſtarting up, and keeps 
them in their proper places. Three harrows 
Joined together in the manner above mentioned, 

or by any other means uſed to prevent them 
from getting out of their places, is the beſt man- 
ner in which they can be worked. A man with 


1 


three horſes and three harrows, wal do nearly, 


hy %_xX9107-4 Am RA io 
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if not fully as much work, and to as good pur- 
poſe, as four horſes in pairs and two men, are 
able to perform. This, no doubt, is a ſtrong ar- 
gument againſt uſing double harrows; and who- 
ever will fairly try the ee, will be per- 
fectly ſatisfied of the fact. 
The Roller. —is an implement Candy aſd 
for ſmoothing the ſurface of land in tillage. 
There are ſeveral kinds of rollers in common 
uſe in theſe kingdoms. Some are made of , 
ſtone; others of a log of wood; and others, a- 
gain, are formed by. nailing thick boards upon 
three ſmall wheels, one placed in the middle, 
and one at each end. The only material diffe- 
rence in rollers is in the weight; on ſome ſoils 
lighter, and on others heavier rollers are requi- 
red; but it ſhould be attended to, that when a 
roller is made large in the diameter, the weight 
ought to be the greater; for, the larger the di- 
ameter, a greater part of the ſurface of the roansn- 8 
ler will reſt upon the ground : Therefore, with- 818 
out additional weight in proportion to its ſize, it 1 
will make little impreſſſon. The weight of a \ 
roller ought, for this reaſon, to be proportioned !! 
to the diameter. To remedy this inconveni- 5 4 | 
ence, which cannot always be avoided in making 
rollers, they ſhould be ſo. conſtructed, .as to have 
boxes fixed to the frame, as is ſometimes te 
caſe ; ſo that any additional weight may be add- _—_— 


ed, een to the nature of the fol which it : 
is intended to roll. 


Al 
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All the kinds of rollers above. mentioned, as 
they do not move upon their axis, but are drag- 
ged along the ſurface, frequently making a deep 
rut in turning, till they get again into the line 
of draught, are with difficulty turned at the end 
of the ridge. In order to prevent this heavy 
pull to the horſes, a kind of roller has been con- 
ſtructed, and is pretty generally uſed, having a 
diviſion in the middle, like two ſhort rollers 
joined together; by this contrivance, the rollers 
go very eaſily when turning, both the parts mo- 
ving round their axis, the one forward and the 
. backward. FRO 

Rollers are frequently drawn in England by 
two or more horſes iu a line; but the more ap- 
| 2 and eee mode is, to yoke two horſes 
nary le tevel, is perfectly ſullicivyr on . kind of 


oil. 
: 1 and Care)c—Althingh neither theſe, 


nor the machines after mentioned, are employed 


in the cultivation of the ſoil, and therefore can- 
not, ſtrictly ſpeaking, be denominated imple- 
ments of agriculture ; yet no apology is neceſ- 
ſary for introducing a deſcription of em? in a 
| ow of this nature., 

The waggons uſed in the operations of huſ- 
bandry in England, (for in Scotland there is 
none), are of various ſizes, forms and dimenſions. 
Thoſe in Glouceſterſhire, as mentioned by Mr 
Marſha}, 


i | 
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Marſhall, ſeem preferable to any others in that 
kingdom. By means of a crooked fide rail, 
bending archwiſe over the hind wheel, the bo- 
dy or frame of the waggon is kept low, without 
the diameter of the wheels being leſſened. The 
body is alſo wide in proportion to its ſhallow- 
neſs, and the wheels run ſix inches wider than 
thoſe of moſt other waggons, whereby its ad- 
vantages in carrying a top-load are obvious. 
Such as are uſed in the midland counties, he 
deſcribes in the following words: The wag- 
« gon is noticeable on account of its aukward- 
1 neſs, clumſineſs, unwieldineſs, and altogether, 
in the preſent ſtate of roads, its unfitneſs for a 
« farmer's uſe. Its weight, (with narrow wheels), 
« from a ton to twenty-five hundred weight. 
« Its height with the geering”” on, ſeven or 
eight feet (when empty). The length of the 
body, fourteen or fifteen feet ; from tug to tail, 
% twenty or upwards. The height of the fore 
* wheels, four feet nine or ten inches, with- 
out any inſection in the body of the wag- 
gon! No wonder it ſhould require near an 
_ acre of ground to turn it on, and a horſe or 
« two extra to draw it. 
„The gawkineſs of its conſtruction origi- 
« nated, no doubt, in the depth of the roads at 
« the time it received its preſent form; a tall 
„ waggon was drawn on its belly /eldomer than 
„ a low one. But now, when the roads are 


6 rendered 
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« rendered mote paſſable, | a more convenient 


et carriage ought to be adopted. 
If any leading man would introduce the 
Glouceſterſhire waggon, he might be render- 


4e ing his country an efſential ſervice. The ſu- 
1 periority of a waggon, which, when loaded 
4 with à full harveſt-load, is not much higher 
than the preſent waggon of this diſtrict- when 


empty, could not fail of being readily ſeen *,”” 
Waggons are chiefly uſed in getting in the 


hay and corn harveſts, carrying the grain and 
hay to market, and bringing manure and coals 


from a diſtance. They are generally drawn by 


the whole team on the farm, where one only i is 


kept, whatever number it may conſiſt of; and 


two men, or a man and a boy, are e to 


A 


antend them. „ Fl 


x 


Ia performing diſtant carriages, when the roads | 


are lever and ſubſtantially made, and the wag-. 
gons at all times fully loaded, one of them may 
probably be as. advantageouſly uſed as two .or 


more carts of leſs dimenſions. But where the 8 
labour is required to be performed with expedi- 


tion, as in hay and corn harveſts, theſe unweildy 
machines are certainly ill calculated for the pur- 
poſe; and on every occafion, when they return 
balf or third part loaded, it is evident, the far- 
mer ſuſtains a conliderable loſs. 


Inſtances oy 


* Marſhall's Rural Occmamy of the 12 counties 
ol I. page ras. 
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Inſtances have occurred- to the obſervation of 
the writer, in more than one open field pariſh 
in England, where a waggon (with three or four 
perſons, and as many horſes) has been diſpatch- 
ed to collect and carry home ſcattered parcels 
of hay from the ends of ridges, which, after 
perambulating a great extent of the pariſh, re- 
turned only partly loaded. Conſidering the very 
high rate of labour, and the ſhamefully extrava- 
giant manner in which, in hay or corn harveſt, la- 
bourers and farm-ſervants. are maintained in that 
kingdom, it is ſurpriſing, that every farmer does 
not exert himſelf to deviſe means whereby he 
may perform his work with —_— hy RI 
and at leſs expence. FF. oh | 
The dung-carts uſed: in the nels; part of 
England differ ſo little, either in ſize or ſhape, 
from thoſe employed for all the purpoſes of car- 
riage in the better cultivated parts of Scotland *, 
that a lopurats deſcription i is n N 1 
Vote! en ene, ; % (The 
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© 10 Fe, in England, 2 Orkney, Caithnefs, and | . 
ſome other counties in the north of Scotland, there are „ 
comparatively few wheel-carriages uſed in the operations | 
of huſbandry.” "The dung, grain, and other articles, be- 
ing carried in facks or baſkets on horſes backs; and, extept 
on the farms in the poſſeſſion of the proprietors, the few 
chat are uſed, are in nenen and c ta 
eee * . 
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| The carts in Scotland are generally about five 


feet in length, and three feet ſix inches broad in 
the bottom. The height of the ſides from 


fifteen to ſixteen inches, riſing gradually towards 
the fore end, which is about ſeventeen inches. 
The wheels, which are for the moſt part made to 
move on iron-axles, are from four feet fix inches 
to four feet ten inches high. The principal 
thing to be attended to in the conſtruction of a 
cart, is the properly adapting the wheels and 
axle, which ſhould be done in ſuch a manner, 
that the carriage may move n g 1 with 
the leaſt force. S577. 5 

| There is another kind of l wry gene- 


rally uſed in Seotland during the hay and corn 
harveſts, called a corn: Cart, and which, at theſe 
periods; is found to anſwer all the purpoſes of 


a waggon. It is made of bars of wood, conſi- 
derably longer than the common cart, having 


rails projecting over the ſides on the top, and is 
well calculated for carrying a bulky. load. This 
carriage, in order to ſave the expence of a double 
5 ſet of wheels, is made to ſuit the axle of the 


common cart, on which it is placed as occaſion 


requires. Where ſuch carriages are not in uſe, 
| frames, or hay-tops as they are termed, are pla- 


linaty cart which Alper near- 
* the ſame purpoſe. |. ae 


In every part of Ig n ow: the writer | 
has had occaſion” to travel, the dung · carts are 


commonly 
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commonly drawn by thece borgen. On the other 
hand, there is ſcarcely any inſtance in Scot- 
land, where more than two horſes are employed 


in drawing any carriage uſed in huſpandry. 


As the practice of uſing carts drawn by two 
horſes inſtead of waggons, has been hinted as 
being beneficial, it may be proper to ſtate the 
| weight of ſuch articles as a farmer has occaſion 
moſt frequently to tranſport, and as are common- 
| ” drawn in a two horſe. cart in Scotland. | 
nr from 15 to 20 ct. ie 
Lime-ſhells, 44 bolls aka meaſure, a to 
WP; or 28 Wincheſter buſhels of unſlacked lime. 


Coals, 24 bolls, each boll 56 ſtone, of 16 Ib. | 


Amſterdam, amounting to near 22 ewt, 
Barley, 10 bolls, or upwards, of 7 qrs. 

Hay, from 80 to 100 ſtone, of 22 1b. Amſter- 
| dam, ſay go ſtone, or about 17 wt. FDA 

It is not poſſible to convey any kv idea of 

the weight or bulk of a load of corn and ſtraw ; 


it may however be inferred, from what is men- 
tioned reſpecting hay, and conſidering the addi- 


tional weight. of grain, it wut be 1 of 
20 ct. 
When a fair cheat is made eof theſe with 


peedy waggon- loads drawn in England, and 


the difference in the number of horſes is conſi- 


dered, it will be found, that two horſe carts are 


| nearly as much preferable to waggons in point 


of - ee 8h, two 1 K ar to thoſe 
a which | 
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| 8 are drawn by double the number. 'The 
ſaving which would reſult from uſing two horſe 
_ earts in place of waggons, is not however to be 


ſingly conſidered. While, in this reſpect, the 


advantage to the farmer appears evident, nothing 


| ſeparated. Were two horſe carts commonly 


\ 


would at the ſame time tend more effectually 
to aboliſh the abſurd and very expenſive prac- 
tice of uſing four, five, or fix horſes in a ſingle 
furrow plough, or be the means of. ſo expediti- 
ouſly introducing : the, more improved mode of 


ploughing with two horſes. It is well known, 


that the objection to two horſe ploughs, in many 
parts of England, is the diſlike which the wag- 


goners expreſs at having their teams broken. or 


uſed, this objection would be removed, and the 


teams would be kept entire, every ploughman 


tending and working his own pair of horſes. 


Thraſbing Mill. — The manner in which the 
farmers of old ſeparated the corn from the ſtraw, 
may be inferred from one of the laws promul- 
gated by Moſes to the Iſraelitis: “ Thou ſhalt | 
$ not. muzzle the ox when he treadeth out the 
corn *. Treading out the corn by the hoofs 
of cattle, was alſo common among the Grecians, 


and is deſcribed * TOPS: i in the two following | 
| lines. | 


When round ow ronnd a never n pain, | 


"OM trawpliag ſteers * out * W grain * 


The 
5 8 chops xxv. ver. 4. 


+ Homer's Iliad, Book xx. ver. 495 


— 
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The Romans adopted the ſame practice, and: - 
alſo uſed a kind of thraſhing-machine, which 
Varro thus deſcribes : * The grain is beat 
« out of the ears in the area, (thraſhing- floor) 
«© which ſome do by yoked cattle and a Tyibulum; 
this machine is made of a board, rough with 
6 ſtones or iron, which, with a driver placed 
upon it, or a great weight, is drawn by yoked 
« cattle, to beat the grain from the ears, or 

i jt is made of a plank with little rollers in 
« place of teeth; this kind is called Polgſtellum 
„FPænicum; in Hither Spain, and other places, 
f man ſits upon this machine, ag drives the 

* cattle that draw it.“ | | | 

That the Romans alſo uled fails, 3 is ae 
from the account given of the manner of beat- 
ing out corn by Columella: When the ears 
* only. are reaped, they may be carried to the 
* barn, and afterwards, during the Werne beat- 
« * en out with flails,” : | 2 

Whether tbe practice of 8 out 8 corns 
by the hoofs of cattle, was ever introduced by the 
Romans into this iſland, the writer is uncertain. 
There is, however, ſome reaſon to believe it 

was; at leaſt, ſeveral of the modes adopted by 

that people in harveſting their crops, are com- 
mon at this day in ſome parts of England. The 
uubilarium deſcribed by the ruſtic writers, as 
being placed adjoining ts the area or thraftiing- 
Z floor, had a Nee  Gmilarity to the large barns 
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ES which-s are e füll deemed. requiſite: for ſtowing the 
.. - crops in many of the Engliſh counties. The 
: method of raaping the wheat alſo, with only 
part of the ſtraw, and afterwards mowing the 


— 


ſtubble, is general over a great part of that king- 


dom; and the practice of cleaning or winnow- 
ing grain, by throwing it with ſhoyels from one 


part of the barn to another, which is ſo com- 
mon in Norfolk, although peculiar to that coun- 


; *S is clearly borrowed from the Romans. 


Ihe univerſal practice of thraſhing or beating 


* out the grain adopted in theſe kingdoms, till 
within theſe few years, was by manual labour, 
and a fimple inftrument, known by the name of 
the Flail. A machine, called a 'Thraſhing-Mill, 
has however. been lately invented, or rather 


brought to its preſent ſtate of perfection, by Mr 


- George Meikle, ſometime mill-wright at Allca, 


in the county of Clackmannan in Scotland &. 
This machine was firſt introduced into general 
uſe in the Carſe of Gowrie, in Perthſhire, about 
0 Oy pred 5 {ne being: ay! reckoned an 
OTE HEE. . fn on 

e BHT NINE xy 5 


— c | 


Brain, ae e as: Mr" 1 Tho h 
e Fintelach, on che eſtit 


be twenty-five Years 2go.. ; > =y fo from 
welt now common, i made. Exad ; 
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; W of the greateſt conſequence t 


huſbandry, eſpecially when any cube — 9 


quantity of grain is cultivated, is not now con- 
fined to that particular diſtrict, but has'become' 


common in almoſt every county in the 3 
dom, and has alſo been partially ebene i 
England. | pL TELL 
The farmer who is in poſſeſſion of one of theſe 
machines, need no longer beafraid of the i 
of finding labourers to thrafh' his grain, nor of im. 
perfect or careleſs performance, as tlie work is 
e in a much more complete manner than 
can be offected in the ordinary way, and in ſo 
| ſhort A ſpace, that he may be perſonally preſent, 
| however much he may in bi de 2 
in other buſineſs. 1 
Although experience has proved, thay even 
the moſt correct drawing of a machine is not 
ſufficient at all times to guide workmen in an- 
other country in the conſtruction of others in 
every reſpect ſimilar, ſo much depending, eſper 
eially when it is complex, on attention to mi- 
nute particulars; yet in hopes that an acchrate 
drawing of a thraſhing - mill may tend at, 4 
to excite a ſpirit of inquiry in thoſe Who. hae 
not had an opportunity of ſeeing one, reſpecting 
the ſuperior advantages which it poſſeſſes. jover 


every other machine hitherto invented foi the 


wee one is here annexed. bolt 541 10 Jen 
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The following de 


tion will; it is ſuppoſed, 
6 be found ſo accurate, that any carpenter poſſeſ- 
BM fing an ordinary degree of mathematical know- 
z _, ledge, will: be under little difficulty. of either 
underſtanding the principles on which it ope- 

rates. or of e one in every n Sh 
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N ef he no be N 5 Ele- 
vation of a Thra/bing-mill, conſtrufted to be 
wor fed by four horſes, and erefted by Mr Wil- 
lam Dick, millwright, Dundee, on the farm of 
Ballindean, the reer a 5 Sir F obn Weader- h 


. the top of two of the pillars, which is made 
© © Ready by two rafters CC, fixed on the wall of 
itdtke barn. The large beam receives the upper 
Pivot of the perpendicular axle of the great 
Wheel, and the mall eroſs' beam e receives the 
= 5 pivot of the ex 1, wien an . n 
% mp.” 4 ; "+ 
Wy Bi Eris of: wood fixed to * ground or 
3 floor of the ſhed, which receives the lower pi- 
_—— vot of the e perpeodicular axle E. „ 


4 - burn, Baronet, i in the Ca rſe oY Gar, in the 
3  ' County of Perth. 4 
= XA the wall chat fparates the n hed or bot 
| conſe from the bann. | 
= - B B B B B B, are pillars which Aber 
= _ the WF of the ſhed: C, i 8 large beam laid on 
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E. is the perpendicular: axle of the great 
Wheel to which tlie four levers F F F F are 


fixed; and whereby the horſes ſet the machine 
in motion, being yoked at the extremities ee. 
- G, is the large cog-wheel, 16 feet in diameter, 


which contains 180 cogs. This wheel is placed 


above the levers, and near the top of the perpen« 
_ dicular axle E. It turns a pinion H, 174 inches 
diameter, having 15 cogs or teeth. This pi- 


allo is turned by the horizontal axle I, which 


reaches from the large en nn the 
wall into the barn 

On this axle I is alſo. fixed a n K. 4 4 
feet 6 inches diameter, with 86 cogs. This ſpur- 
wheel turns the pinion L on M the axle of Us 
cylinder, or thrafhing-drum.: 

On the ſaine horizontal axle I are 1 N, 


- three band-wheels &; theſe are connected with 


other three bind-wheels O +, on the end of the 
feeding rollers P, by means of a ſtrong leather 
ſtrap, about two inches and a quarter broad, 


which, when tightened, puts the feeding rollers 


in motion; and by placing the leather ftrap or 
band on the one or other of theſe wheels N and 


1 


The was 24 « lanes ths next 21 e ax tho. 
ſmalleſt 18 inches diameter. 


+ The firſt 18 inches, the ſecond 14 inches,” a | ths 
ond 10 inches diameter. 4 


Vor. II. + 1 pus 
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O, the velocity of the feeeding rollers is increaſed 
or decreaſed to the extent afterwards explained. 
On the axle I, is alſo placed another band. 
wheel g, which is 28 inches in diameter ; this 
turns R, the axle of the rake, by another band- 
wheel 8, of 20 inches diameter; theſe are alſo 
ſet in motion by a leather ſtrap fixed round them. 
On the thraſhing-drum axle M, is fixed U, a 
band-wheel 14 inches diameter, which ſets the 
fanners in motion, by a rope running from U to 
the axle of the fanners, where is placed a band- 
wheel of the ſame ſize as that on M, the axle 
of the thraſhing-drum. . | 
W. is a floping board or table, whats the un- 
thraſhed corn is ſpread, and conducted into the 
feeding rollers P, through which it paſſes to the 
thraſhing-drum-V. Theſe rollers. being fluted, 
the corn paſſes regularly through them, and is 
ſcutched by the four thraſhers X X X X, which 
are fixed on the cylinder or drum V. Theſe 
thraſhers, as they project about three inches 
from the covering of the cylinder, and are con- 
ſtantly moving upwards with great velocity 
when the mill is at work, ſeparate the groin 
very completely from the ſtraw. | 
I., is a cover on the top of the 8 or 
thraſhing- drum, which moves up or down, ac- 
cording to the quantity of ſtraw paſſing through 
tde mill at the time, and by means of which 
the ſtraw is kept longer ſubjected to the ſtrokes 


of the ſcutchers, : 
When 
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When the uiithraſhed corn paſſes through the | | 
feeding rollers P, it is thrown by the drum, after ; pl | 
being ſcutched or thraſhed, on a circular grate 7, == | 
whence the ſtraw is carried off by the rakes 
RRRRRR, and thrown down over a ſloping gra- = 
ting g; and while the ſtraw is thus taken off the 
circular grate F , the grain and chaff go through - 
that grate, and are guided by a large hopper 5 
into i the fanners. In paſſing through the fan- 
ners, the grain and chaff are completely ſepa- 
rated from each other, the grain coming out at 
k, while the chaff and other refuſe are carried 
back to I, a place behind the fanners, and which 
is entirely unconnected with any other you of 
the barn. 
A thraſhing-mill conſtrued on the principles 
above deſcribed, ſappoſing the diameter of the 
ſhed or horſe-courſe to be 24 feet, and that the 
horſes walk three times round iti the minute, 
which is nearly at the rate of two miles and a half 
in the hour ; the cylinder or thraſhing-drum, 
which is three feet in diameter, would make 289 
revolutions in the minute. The four thraſhers 
St would 


„ The kind of rake above deſeribed is a late inven- 
tion; but which being found to anſwer in practice, may 
de confidered a great improvement. Formerly, the 
ſtraw was thrown out from the ſcutchers on the upper 

floor of the barn, and required a conſiderable degree 
of manual labour in ſhaking, which, by this new in- 
e ; 7 | 
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mould. in the ſame period mays. 2497. font and 


give 1158. ſtrokes, 


The feeding pallers, by. means of. the three | 


different ſet of wheels, N and O, may be made 
to move with a greater or leſs degree of velocity, 
by ſhifting the ſtrap that ſets them in motion, 


according as the ſtraw of the grain is long or 


ſhort, or that the grain needs more or leſs thraſh- 
ing. When ſet to the higheſt motion, the rallers 
move 84 times round in a minute, at the ge- 
cond rate 54 times, and at the third 36 times. 
The rake by the ſame calculation performs 
about 50 revolutions in the minute; and as it 
operates ſix times in the courſe of every revolu- 


tion, it muſt be ſufficient for the purpaſe of ſe- 
parating the thraſhed grain from the ſtraw. Sup- 
poſe the medium motion of the rollers to be 54 
times in the minute, theſe being 3 inches 
in diameter, will, when turning at that velocity, 


ive 894 inches of ſtraw per minute; which 594 


inches, as has been already obſerved, receives 


1158 ſtrokes; ſo that nearly every half inch 


length of firaw receives 2 ſtroke in paſſing 


through the machine. 


The length of the ſtraw of what may be eall- 
06 ordinary crops, in the manner in which they 


are reaped in Scotland, may be reckoned thirty 


inches. Suppoſe one-half only of a ſheaf is ſpread 
out and put into the feeding rollers at a time, 
97 ſheaves'can be thraſhed in a minute, or 570 


in the hour; then at a moderate eſtimate, will 


5 „ | give 


nnn 
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give from four to ks quarters of grain, scęord- 
ing ta the richneſs. of the crop. When a ſtream 
of water pap be procured, it is preferable to 


' horſes, on accqunt of the ſuperier ſtsadineſs of = 


motion, and the graat ſaving of expence, 
Five people are in commen neceſſary tu keep 


the work going an without embarraſſment; hut 


this depends greatly on the eonfiruQion of the 


machine, ſome of them being fo contrived, that 


the work can pe performed with fewer hands. 
The manner in which theſe people are em- 
played is as follows: Ons perſan finds conſtant 
work in carrying the ſheayes to the man who 


feeds or puts the unthraſhed corn into the ma- 


_ ebine, and in looſing the bands; one man is 
required to feed the machine z one to carry off 


the ſtraw 4 one to attend the fanners, and lay a- 


\ ge th the clean grein; and a man or boy to take 
* eare that the horfes go regularly; ſo that five 


men and four borſes will thraſh at the rate of 


five quarters in the. hour on a medium, and when 


the crop is rich, and ęaſily thraſhed, conſider- 


ably. more: Therefore, if a thraſhing-mill was 


to be employed for a whole day, or nine hours, 


it would thraſn 45. quarters ; but in that caſe it 
would be neceſſary to employ two ſets of horſes, 
Rating the hire of 8 horſes at 2 8. 6 d. each per 


day, is „ 
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By the above account, in which the is of 
the men and horſes are charged at the higheſt 


rate, the expence of thraſhing 45 quarters of 


grain would coſt L. 1 17:6, or about 7 d. each 
quarter. Over Great Britain at large, thraſhing 
45 quarters of grain with the flail, ineluding an 
equal proportion of all kinds, cannot be eſtimated 
at leſs than L.3:7:6, or 1 8. 6d. each quarter, 
making a difference of about 11d. each quarter. 
It may alſo be obſerved, that ſince the introduc- 


tion of theſe mills, the grain is thraſhed by the 


ordinary ſervants on the farm, and without, in any 


material degree, obſtructing the operations in 


the field, the farmers in general employing their 
men and horſes in this way, in bad weather, 
when no other buſineſs can be undertaken. 
The whole expence of a thraſhing-mill, in- 
cluding the building of the ſhed for covering 


the great wheel, does not, in almoſt any caſe,” | 


exceed L. 100. The ordinary annual repairs 
may, one year with another, amount to L. 5, 
which added to the intereſt of the prime coſt, 
- makes the yearly expence L. 10; a ſum for 
which any quantity of grain, however great, that 
may be ſuppoſed to grow on one farm, can be 
thraſhed, and that too in a manner much ſupe- 
rior to what can be done by manual labour. The 
expence either of erecting theſe machines, or of 
keeping them afterwards in repair, muſt be con- 


ſidered by every intelligent occup er of a corn- 


farm, as a ſecondary ** when compared 
with 


PR 
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with the advantages that are derived ha them, . 
namely, the performing of the operation at leſs 
than half the ordinary price, and affording the 
farmer the means of ſecuring his grain from em- 
bezzlement, to which may be added, on the te- 
ſtimony of many of the moſt reſpeQable farmers. 
in Scotland, that the ſaving, in regard to ſupe- 
rior clean thraſhing, is not only more than the 
annual expence of repairs, but ſo great as, on a 
farm of- conſiderable extent, to reimburſe the 
farmer for his whole expenditure in the courſe 
« a few years. S 
Conſidering the ne e of labour- 
ers, and the recent great advance in the rate 
of labour in all the better cultivated parts of 
theſe kingdoms, the introduction of thraſhing- 
mills into common uſe, cannot fail to be highly 
| beneficial. Some objections the writer has heard 
urged againſt them by Engliſh farmers, as that 
if they were erected on every farm, the labour- 
ing claſs of people would be deprived of em- 
ployment, and the poor rates of courſe would 
advance. Experience is in every caſe the ſureſt 
guide. When thraſhing-mills were firſt intro- 
duced into the Carſe of Gowrie, the farm-ſer- 
yants and labourers looked upon them with a 
Jealous eye ; but a ſhort time reconciled the for- 
mer to the uſe of them, nor do the latter ſeem 
to feel their ſituation in 'any degree impaired. 
Were they generally introduced into England, 
the N ous would ſoon find other em- 
e ployment, 


— 
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ployrhent, By wick they eonld ptovide for tHeir 
families, | without becoming « burden on the 
public. And as every invention that leſſens the 


_ expence of; managing à farm puts it i the fur. 
mer's power to diſpoſe of the prodtce offs tors 


reaſonable _ their firagtion would in o für 


be improted. 1 


There is, 8 one bas ugainll/the lane 


duqction of thraſhing-tnills/mto the ſouthern purts 


of Enpladd; which, owing to the wander of ar- 


vetting all kinds of grain, except wheat, may 


not be eaſily removed. It will be ober ved from 


_ the. ptetetting deſctiption, that the born, in er- 
der to be clean thraſhed, fhould be put inte the 


machine as ſtraight and regular as poſſible. For 


while the ſheaves, after being loofed and ſpread 


on the beard, {0 as te be eaſily taken in by the 


feeding rollers, are paſſing between them, they 


keep the ſtraw ſteady, by Which means the ſtrokes 
of the thraſhers or feurchers eperute With more 


| force und effect in ſeparating the grain from the 


ears; whereas, if the unthraſhed ern goes in 
ſideways or irregularly, the thraſhers can have 


| little or ho power. This would no doubt fre- 
quently happen in thrafking cofns mowed with 
the ſrythe, and which are afterwirds harveſted 


in every reſpect like hay, ſo that unleſs the un- 
thraſhed grain is put into the mill in mall quan- 


tities, it is next to impoſſible that it N be 
: er bay from Ws v. 


Fan 


enroute 
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Fan, or Fanner, Wind is eſſentially neceſſa- 
ry in cleaning grain, or ſeeds of any kind. The 
huſks or chaff being lighter than the ſeeds which 
they incloſed, are by the force of wind carried 


to a greater diſtance, and thereby a complete 


ſeparation takes place. The natural action of 
the winds being ſo extremely inconftant, no 
doubt induced the ancients to conſtruc inftru- 
ments by which the operation of cleaning grain 
was rendered leſs difficult and precarious. What 
theſe inſtruments. were, except the ſhovel tor 


_throwing grain from one part of the barn or 


thraſhing-floor to another, is now uncertain, pro- 
bably, however, the - ſail-fan, ſo commonly uſed 
in England, was among the number. 
It was not till little more than thirty yea 
ago, that any other means was thought of in 
Scotland for ſeparating grain from the chaff, 
than the action of the natural wind operating 
between the two doors of the barn. There a 


perſon ſtood for the purpoſe of dropping the 


grain from a kind of ſieve, and in quantities 


proportioned to the force of the wind at the 


time. About the period above mentioned, the 


fan or fanner was introduced from Holland, 
where that kind of machine had been for a con- 
| ſiderable time in common ule *. * pro- 


„ e Sc N04.) 17 perly 


Fanners were art breögbt to Holland from the 
Eaſt Indies, where „ _ been long uſed in cleans 
ing rice, — 
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perly 10 ne, are now en in Scotland, and 
are allo. partially uſed in England. 

The fan, which is the acting part of the ma- 
chine, is capable of being turned round on its 


<q axis, with a greater or leſs degree of velocity, 


according to the force of wind neceſſary to an- 
ſwer the intended purpoſe. One man works 


the machine eaſily by means of a handle; ano- 


ther is employed in filling the hopper, and a 
third in riddling and laying aſide the grain, if 


not meaſured up at the time; ROW that i is Can 


| caſe, more hands are neceflary. . 0119 


Since thraſhing-mills have been Weed 


the fanners are generally made by them, in 


place of being ſet in motion by manual labour. 
By which means the unthraſhed grain, after en- 
tering between the feeders of the thraſhing-mill, 
becomes inviſible, till it again appears in three 
diviſions, each entirely ſeparate from the other. 
The grain being forced to one place; tlie ohaff 


to another; and the firaw to a third; a degree 


of perfection i in regard to eee e un- 
known in any other age ot Sountry. . 
Such are the al implements of uf. 


a. — * », b A 


bandry uſed at the eloſe of tie eighteenth cen- 
tury in Great Britain. They are not only much 
improved beyond what were common in any 
- former period, but thoſe of ſuperior conſtruction 


are alſo more generally introduced over the 


| iſland at large. It muſt, however, be remarked 


that the _—_— deſcription does not apply to 
| | | 1 95 | 
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1 implements of huſbandry uſed in every 


part of theſe kingdoms, There are diftriQs, | 


and theſe both large and numerous, where the 
implements in common uſe are of the old faſhion- 


——ä6—Uäz —— 3 AA ei IO woo nm. 


ed ſort, and ſuch as are by no means calculated 


for the due cultivation of the ſoil, or for carry- 
ing on the ordinary operations of huſbandry to 


advantage. Witneſs the highlands and iſlands - 


of Scotland, ſeveral counties in Wales, and 


ſome few on the weſt coaſt of England. Can 
the proprietors of theſe diſtricts have forgot the 
celebrated ſpeech of C, Furius Crefinus. This 
expert farmer, when cited before an aſſembly 


of the Roman people, to anſwer a charge of ſor- 
 cery, on account of his reaping greater crops 


from a ſmall ſpot, than his neighbours did from 


_ extenſive farms, produced his ſtrong well con- 


ſtructed implements of huſbandry, his well fed 


oxen, and a ſtout young woman his daughter, and 
pointing to them, addreſſed the aſſembly to this 


1 : © Theſe Romans are m inſtruments of 


„ witchcraft “.? 


Every perſon acquainted with anktinntion 2 | 


agree with this memorable huſbandman, that 
well conſtructed implements, and cattle of ſuffi- 
cient ſtrength to perform the various operations, 

aided by attention and induſtry, on the part of 
the farmer and his ſervants, will produce the ef- 
fects here aſcribed to ſoroery; and they muſt 
alſo be ſatisfied, that without the ee the 
latter are of little avail. - The 


Fin. Nat. Hiſt, B. 18. ©. 6. 
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The proprietors. alluded are to in general well 
known | ſtill to retain a great command over 
the minds of their ' tenants, and of courſe the 
taſk of introducing ſuch infiruments of witchcraft 
as were on the above remarkable occaſion ex- 
'hibited to the Romans, may be more eaſily 
performed. It is an unqueſtionable fact, that 
more is owing to the extreme negligence of 
theſe proprietors, than to any fault in their 
tenants, that improved implements of huſban- 
dry are not now univerſally uſed in every 
part of the iſland. 'It may well 'be called ex- 
treme negligence. For, if theſe gentlemen will 
take the trouble to examine, they will find a 
©. Furius Creſinus on every eſtate. Men who, 
by uſing better implements of huſbandry, and 
cultivating their fields with cattle of ſuperior 
ſtrength, reap greater crops than their neigh- 
bours; and who, were they called before the 
Britiſh Senate, as this induſtrious man was be- 
fore the Curule Edile, would give ſimilar 


anſwers. 


Were theſe proprietors anxious to 


promote their own, or the national intereſt, they 
would reward the laudable exertions of indivi- 


| duals. 


This would create ſuch a ſpirit of emu- 


lation in others, as would ſoon produce the de- 
fired effects. Till this line of conduct is more 
generally adopted, little improvements in the 
implements of huſhandry, or the modes of cul- | 
_ tivation in theſe. OY can cher] ec tg 
take Dee | | | | 
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F. ou Cora their Wages, and the: 4 2 
Modes in which they are n, 


+ 


IN all civilized Niates, the great ods of the 
people live by labour; and whether it is of 
an agricultural, SRI or manufaQuring 
nature, the wages received muſt be more than 


ſufficient” to maintain the labourer. Were * 


otherwiſe, he could not bring up his family; 


and conſequently, this claſs of men would ſoon 
become extinct. 


ful in accumulating riches, the rate of wages, 


or price of labour, is higheſt. Luxury is a ne- 


rer failing attendant on riches, and the number 
of ſervants' always increaſes with the means of 
maintaining them. ny herefore, _ an increaſing 
demand for ſervants, or labourers, whether for 
farrying on agriculture, commerce, or manufac- 


tures, 


In eyery Li or diſtrict, 8 the uſeful 
arts are in a flouriſhing ſtate, and where thoſe 
employed in carrying them on, are "off ſucceſs- 


x02 » THE FRESENT STATE or. 


tures, or for - ro the artificial wants 
created by luxury, naturally tends to aten wh 
the price of labour. | | of 


The very great recent advanse in abe rate of I fer 
wages i in * counties in Scotland, as Lanark, the 
Renfrew, Perth, Angus, Fife, &c, amounts to ties 
the moſt poſitive evidence, that commerce, ma- tur. 
nufactures and improvements in agriculture, © Mi 
have rapidly increaſed. The ftill low price of MW We 
labour in the counties of Caermarthen, Pem- fir 
broke, Cardigan, Cc. in Wales; and Nairn, In. foll 
verneſs, and the other northern counties of Scot- 5 
land, notwithſtanding the great emigrations of * 
labourers to thoſe parts of the iſland, where they I A 
are more certain of finding employment, is a 
ſure fi ign that in theſe remote diſtricts, the arts I 4. 
have ſcarcely | ever been introduced. It ſhews "2 
: alſo, that little attention is beſtowed by the pro- V 
prietors t to improve the ſituation of the peaſantry, the 
either by inuring them to habits of induſtry, or I land 
| Inſtrucing them in the advantages to be derived land 

5 from a proper diviſion of labour, In thoſe by | 
counties, where the arts have been introduced, i 4plo 
and where the rate of labour has continued for 4 15 
a number of years nearly the ſame, it will be use 
found that agriculture, commerce, and manufac- I . un 


| Kean 
tures, although perhaps formerly in a proſperous 2 
ſtate, are at preſent ſtationary, and that a na- II 
tional exertion is necellary, 1 wm LON | 1p 85 them mod 
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The wages of farm-fervatits, and of labourers, 
who are occaſionally engaged in the operations 


of huſbandry, vary nearly as much in the dif- 


ferent diſtricts of Great Britain, as they do in 

the ſeveral kingdoms of Euroſſe. In the coun- 
ties in England, where commerce and manufac- 

tures are carried on to the greateſt extent; as 


| Middleſex, Surry, Kent, Lancaſter, Cheſter, the 
Weſt Riding of Torkmhire; Ur the wages of 


firm-ſervarits and Un -labvitrers may be fated as 
Wine: 10 Fs 9 597.11. 80 
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where there are ſearoely a f rer or ma. 
nufactures, * 1 10 15 . 5 
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4; It has been obſerved, that OY rate of + 20K 


bas advanced very rapidly of late years in many 
counties in-Scotland. In that part of the king- 


dom, ſouth of the Grampian mountains, the riſe 


in the price of labbur has been general, and 


is « gow mann Sqyble what it Was 20 r ago. 
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$i e the above abenighs); the following table "nn 
7 5 e may be confidered to contain pretty near- - a 
0 ly the medium rate of agricultural labour in theſe 9 | [ 
a W at e — is formed: _— | j 
= - HRT 
? 5 | | | | General Average. 4 1 
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1 In the above Ratckhints the dickeredee i in the 1 
4 rate of wages does not appear ſo conſiderable/, | 
„(except in Wales, and the north of Scotland, com- 
| pared with the better cultivated parts of Great | 
3 Britain), as had it been poſſible to aſcertain 
_— the price of labour in each particular county : 
4 Local circumſtances frequently operating to au 8* 
. ment or depreſs the rate of wages in particular 
8 diſtricts, which is not diſcernible when numbers 
5 are claſſed together. 
re if. The price of labour, or rate of wages, is af. 
nd W feed by ſome, or 3 of 88 8 Foy, 
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IV. The eaſe or difficulty of finding conſtant | 
employment. 
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III. The general introduction of improve- | 
ments, and of new modes of cultivation; where- | 
by, although fewer hands are neceſſary; thoſe 
poſſeſſing ſuperior. {kill become more in re- 
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The rreaſ o Commerce and undd. 


D > Walken the * of the commerce 3 ma- 
e of the towns, has contributed to the 
improvement of the country, as well by afford 
ing a ready market for the produce of the ſoil, 
as by various othet means, will not be denied; 
but that the rapid increaſe of them within theſe 
few years, has had a great effect in raiſin g the 
price of labour, is equally evident. ; 
The great numbers of people crouded toge- 
ther in large cities and manufacturing towns, 
are not only againſt the increaſe of population, 
but alſo againſt longevity. There are beſides 
| ſeveral ſorts. of manufactures, which are well 
+ known to be deſtructive of the human conſti- 
| Aitution not to mention the many accidents 
to which thoſe employed in the various branches 
of commerce and manufactures are expoſed, 
tending to ſhorten life, and from which theſe. 
engaged i in the operations of huſbandry are ex- 
empted. For theſe reaſons, there is a conſtant 
demand for people from the country, in order 
to keep up the population, and to carry on the 
commerce and manufactures of the towns. 
The great additional price commonly paid for 
| colatnertial ay: manufacturing, beyond that for 
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a 1 8 (except where the influence 
of the former affects the latter}, and the habits 
of luxury, in which the labouring part of the 
comminity hve in towns, compared with the 
generality of their neighbours of the ſame claſs 
in the country, (particularly in Scotland), are 
ſtrong inducements with many of the peaſantry, 
either to remove to the towns, or to ſend their 
children thither: While othert, in confequence of 
the too general practioe, of adding farm to farm, 
and demoliſhing cottages, are forced to ſeek 
that aſylum in Auer wh | is RE chem in 
the country. 
The . * labourers em thes wes be- 
j ing complied with, the country 18 thereby drain- 
ed-of uſeful hands, and the price of agricultu- 
ral labour advanced. This muſt” neoeſſarily 
happen in every kingdom during the period 
that its commerce and manufactures are on the 
| increaſe, and more efpecially in 'thoſe nations 
where the Legiſlature turns its attention to ſup- 
port commerce and een at e 
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ige. bs the Falae of Meng, 2 
tbe Price 7 the 133 Articles of Ee. 


Tun depreeiation in the value of money is 
alſo another and a ſubſtantial reaſon, for the ap- 
parent riſe in the price of labour. It would be 
foreign from the preſent purpoſe to enter into a 
diſeuſſion of the origin of money; or to give 

an account of thoſe articles which previous to 

| the introduction of the uſe of precious metals, 
were adopted in the different nations of Europe 
as: mediums by which traffic was carried on. 
The increaſe of commerce and manufactures, 
which has been gradually taking place in this 
iland ever ſince the beginning of the reign of 
Queen Elizabeth, and the immenſe additions = 

* which have been, almoſt every year, making to 

the national debt within e eee 
ſeem to have rendered it neceſſary, to increaſe, 
nominally, by means of bank - notes, promiſ- 
ſory nates, bills, c. the quantity of money in 
circulation. That theſe ſubſtitutes for ſpecie 


be had the effect to reduce the value of mo- | | 

Wk 1 an ee md it would 5 
PE ĩ ³ may | 

<2 3 : 4 572 f N n & 
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4 appear from the late reſolutions of the Di rectors 


of the Bank of England, in regard to diſcount- 


ing bills, that they are alarmed at the extent of 

| paper in circulation, beyond the quantity of ſpe- 

4 cie, which could be . to retire it, in x Caſe 
of any ſudden demand. e 


If, therefore, the ns of money has fallen, 


EK the labourer of the preſent day requires of courſe 
a greater quantity to carry to market than his 
predeceſſors, to purchaſe even ſuch articles as 


ate confidered in the particular diſtrict where he 


. reſides (whether right or wrong) as indiſpen- 


ſably neceſſary for the maintenance of a peaſant's 


family. Whether the Middleſex labourer goes 

to market to purchaſe beef or mutton; or the 

1 Aberdeenſhire cottager, - oa oat-meal'; it will be 

found, that nearly double the ſum is required to 

purchaſe the 78 . now er it _ thi wy : 
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As the SARS ot grain Sad Auduated Tefo Jo. 
ring that period than any other article of pro- 


viſions, it may be proper to obſerve, as a proof 


bol the depreciation in the value of money, that 


* - 


little more than thirty years ago, it was the prac- 
tice in ſome parts of Scotland, (in the county of 


Moray in particular), for the farmers to pay their 
labourers with oat- meal. A peck was tlie ordi- 


nary price of a day's labour; and at that period, 


the medium price of oat- meal was from ſeven 


n . ; few 


8 "Þ 


few 3 when, How the alarmin g fonmiy 


Which prevails, grain of all kinds has advanced 
to an extraordinary price, oat · meal has been ſold 
for a ſeries of years from ten pence to one ſhil- 
ling and three pence the peck! Agricultural 
labour by the day may be eſtimated at nearly 
the ſame rate; ſo that although a very great al- 


teration has no doubt taken place in the money- 


price of labour, yet the real price or value, which 
conſiſts in bartering or exchanging labour for 
proviſions, may be ſaid to continue in the coun- 
ty of Moray on much the ſame footing for the 
whole period above mentioned. And it may be 
fairly inferred, that if the writer had been as 
long and as well acquainted with the rural c:co- 
nomy of other diſtricts as with that of Moray, 
he would have had no difficulty in eſtabliſhing | 


many other facts of a ſimilar nature, in order to 


ſatiafy the reader, that however much the no- 
minal price of labour has increaſed, its real price, 
compared with that quantity of proviſions which 
it will purchaſe, remains all over the iſland near- 
ly the ſame, except only where a variety of cir- 
cumſtances 3 to an or e it ARA 


its ordinary level. 1 KEY 
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The price of ROLES io'raifed TTY its: 8 „ 


| nary par in the vicinity of all large cities and 
towns, in conſequence of the great and conſtant 
mans " ven: and manufacturing la- 
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4 1 The great number afiipevye conflant. 
employed in ſome f the mining diſtricts, as 
QDornwall, Angbeſey, Durham, Wc; tends: alſo 10 
augment the rate of all kinds of labour, not on- 

Iy in theſe, but frequently in the adjoining coun- 
ties. The very extenſive public works carried 
n in ſome parts of theſe kingdom · fſuch as ca- 
nals in Northampton, Leiceſter, and fame of the 
other midland counties in England, and the 
turupike· roads in the ſouth and: weſt of Scotland, 


by ereating a ſcaruity of hands for performing 


ae ſenrerhy ebr 
works of amy kind carried on; and owvng to the 
vwretched ſyſtem of huſhanduy ſtilt Pprattiled, | 
which requires little labour compared to what is 
| beftowed; where improvements have been intro 
duced, or become general, the inhabitants are in 
_ - great measure without employment. The po- 
pulation as in China is too great for the meuns 

_ of ts ſuhſiſtenee; and were not theſe diſtricts 
frequently àrained of hands to ſupply the armies 


Fhe price of labour is depreſſed, or kept un · 


der its piaper medium, only in the more remote 
parts of Great Britain, and happens chiefly from 


one: cauſe, namely, the wart of {attention in the 


5 proprietors to procure full employment for the 
inhabitants. in feverat ef the cchnties of: Wales, 


and in thaſe of the north of Scatland, there 
ce, mannfactures, or public 
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« the State, all the authority with which, the 


7 2 o 3 


i from emigrating to. America,” or fore other part 

1 of the world, where the price of their labour would 

; furniſh them with an ample ſupply of all the 

1 | neceſſaries, and even 1 of the comforts | of 
life, * 
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8 v. General Dntrodiftiin of RON and 

of Neu Moder of Cultivation, whereby, al- 

1 though feuer bande are neceſſary, thoſe p ö 
e e Juperior Ain Veehne more i . 


5 * 
PAs 


"Burnie Wenig Gant gk e ad. 
which may be confidered equally beneficial to 
the intereſts of commerce and manufactures, 
as to thoſe of agriculture, there have been many 
improvements introduced in hufbandry, which, 
While they” have contributed to advance alike 
_ the proſperity of the nation, of the proptietors and 
_ farmers, have alſo been the means of bringing 


the inhabitants at large, as well as in the price of | 
Phe. The N numbers of people neceſ· 
Vor. IL LT 2 8 ary 


about a conſiderable alteration in the ſituation of 


BE. 
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MIAFE 
ſary for carrying o on the varioys operations of i inz 


| cloſing, draining, planting, erecting farm. build- | 
ings, digging marl, quarrying £ and burning lime- | 
ſtone, hoeing potatoes, turnips, and other green | 
c. M, mult. firſt have had the effect of giving 


full e to the people in thoſe diſtricts 


where ſuc 


The general e of new 8800 of 


cultivation, whereby, although fewer people are 


neceſſary, thoſe poſſeſſing ſuperior {kill become 


more in requeſt, is another reaſon of the advance 
in the wages of farm-ſervants. This. obſervation 
will be conſidered as well founded by all thoſe 

| Who recolle& the period, When ploughing with 
man and two horſes, without a driver, became 
common in Scotland. The number of horſes 
ox oxen, formerly worked i in the plough, varied 


2 lame. cher. according to the natuxe of the 


844 


| by the cuſtom of the digri, or the fancy of the 
farmer. When, in conſequence of the ſpirited 


exertions of ſome individuals in ſeyeral coun; 
ties, the Practice of ploughing with. two. bor- 


ſes was pretty generally, introduced, the farmers 
. found. themſelves thereby relieved of, 3 very 


| n 1 10 _ ORE WIR, . . 


ag _ 
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improvements were introduced, and 

gradually to advance the rate of wages, in con- 
5 ſequence of the increaſed demand for labour- 
ers. 


LY 
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tion; but as it Was then confidered | a very ar- 
= duous undertaking to manage a twö- orſe plough, 


every farmer ſelected the beſt ploughmen he 


could find; 3 and theſe becoming thereby in 


requeſt, it was ho difficult matter. for them to 
bargain for an augmentation of wages, which 
the farmers of that period could very well af. 


| ford, and which many, now living, will not he- 


ſitate to acknowledge they 05 on principles 5 


5 of A 
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83 gur . vs 1-4 | 
The: Zaſe or Difficulty of mau, regular and fn. 
06 PR 
: Tux 4 or Alfeutes v which Habudrers "FU 7 
- quently have in finding conftant-and regular em- 
ployment; or, in other words, when labourers 


are only partially employed, the rate of e . 
muſt be affected by that eircumſtance. 5 


It has already been obſerved; that ib i | 
live by labour, muſt receive ſuch à eompenſation 


| ar more than ſufficient” for their ſubfiſtenee. 


Tien 4 labourer has conſtant” employment, 


2 Whatever 


Iy the ſame. Hence 1 it follows, that when from 


_ chanical employment; and in either caſe, their 
ſervices are loſt to the farming part of the commu- 
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work of three, four, or five days, as is fully equal 


many of them being obliged to betake them- 


greatly diminiſhed, 20 the Ringer; of cqurle; 
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be the rate of wages, as it muſt be e- 
qual to the price of the ordinary articles of pro- 
viſions, in whatever part of the iſland he i is fi- 
tuated, his! incomings and outgivings will be near- 


i 
— 
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the difficulty of finding employment, he can 
only procute work for. three, four, or five days 

in the week, he muſt receive the ſame fum for 
theſe three, four, or five days, that in the other 

caſe he would do for the labour of fix; otherwiſe 
his incomings muſt be leſs than he is lily 
called to expend. When that happens, labourers 
are often obliged to remove occaſionally to ano- 
ther quater, or betake themſelves ro fome me- 


nity where they refide. The want of conſtant em- 
ployment, therefore, operates int two ways to 
raife the price of labour; firſt, by the neceſſity 
the [labourer is under while he continues in 
that capacity. of demanding as much for. the 


i 


to his ſubſiſtence for a week; and, ſecondly, 


ſelves to other means of providing for themſelves 
and families, the number of labourers becomes 


more in requeſt. 77 | 
This evil is, hee, 7" fre 3 of, 
except in thoſe diſtriets where improvements | 


= 6. 
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have been partially introduced, but not givers. 
ly adopted. Labourers, like adventurers of eve- 
ry other deſcription, crowd to thoſe places where 


they are informed they can diſpoſe of their time 


and talents to better advantage, than they can 
do in their own country. If they are ſucceſs- 
ful, they ſoon gain a comfortable ſettlement. If 
by any means the enterpriſe fails, they are ſoon 
placed in one or other of the ſituations above 
deſcribed, and the ſame conſequences to them- 
ſelves and to the community neceſſarily enſue. 
The occaſional removal of labourers! in queſt of 


work, (from a diſtrict where no improvements | 


have taken place, to others, where, from a mul- 


tipliciry of public and private works going for- 
ward, there is a ſcarcity of labourers), has by 85 


no means the ſame effect on the price of labour 
in the county whence they removed. It is com- 


mon for many of the inhabitants of the north- | 


ern parts of Scotland, to travel ſouthward every 
fpring and ſummer 25 queſt of labour, with the 
wages of which they return in autumn, where, 
like the ſwallows,” "they fleep out a 16hg and te- 
dious winter, without ever rouſing from that 
ſtate of apathy, fo natural to A northern high- 


| Lander in his native country. on the return of 


the following ſpring, they again emigrate. to a 
warmer climate; their own countty not being 


in the leaſt degree affected, in regard to tlie price” 


of labour, either vy their W or their ab- | 
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Tur various * 5 in heb farma-ſervants 8 
labourers maintain their families, m uſt neceſſari- 
ly have a- very great influence on the expence 
of agricultural Wc in different Parts of this 
Iſland. Shs 

In a great — "of England; batcheraweat, 
dumplings e or puddings, | bread made of fine flour, 
with, beer, ale, an and v. ery commonly tea, are rec- 


koned indiſpenſable. articles, of cottage houſe- 5 


* 34 5 


Feeping. While 1 in Scotland, oa at meal, cooked 
in various Ways, vegetables, my now and then « 
little butcher-meat, are the chief articles which 

conſtitute. the tood of the people employed ir in hu- 
* Non in the beſt SALIVARY parts, of the 


kingdom 4775 
i — 


Er A i it; 1 it ; 
atial difference in 


his e 


thoſe i in Scotland are ſubjected to, and might! in- 
due i as, are not aequainted with the ya- 
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1 che mode of living | 
. mult be a great additional expence in the article 
- of labour to the Engliſh farmer, beyond what 


«_ 4a 
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ry, of. both. kingdoms, Jo, give. a, decided prefer- 
ence in favgur of-Seetlapd, . It ſhould, however, 
be remembered, that this kind. of additional 
tax paid by the Engliſh. farmer, more properly 
effects the landlord, and is one of the principal 


| reaſons why lands i in England, are, rented lower 


n 


being an indiſpatsble fact, and. which, in Scat- 
land, daily experience proves well founded, that 
a great proportiog of what the farmers. ſave in 
the article of labour, or by the introduction of 


more improved and leſs expenſive modes of cul. 


tivation, ſoonex, ar later, finds rp way into, 50 


landlord's pocket. 1 


A very reſpeQable author. chern that. 3 « the £ 
60 difference i in the made of labourers, ſubſiſtence 
* is, not the cauſe, but the effect, of the differ 


d ence in their wages; although,” ſays he, © by 


a ftrange miſapprebenfion, L have frequently 


heard it repreſented. as the cauſe,” And he 
adds, It is Bot becauſe one man keeps 2 coach, 


* while his neighbour walks a- foot, that the one 


is rich, and the gther poor 3 hut becauſe the 
one is rich, he keeps a coach, and becauſe the | 


other is poor, he walks a. foot *. 

Ir will be admitted, that at the;period. when a | 
gra ene en place for . baueris 
” (145 % r : the. 


* 5 ene des abt Cauſta ore the e Wealth of Na. : 
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the eſtabliſhed mode in Auch bird main- 
tain their families; as in the ſouth of Scotland, 
where the price 0 labour has nearly doubled 
within theſe twenty years,) the expence at Which 
i Cottagzer'n fämily is maintained, has advanced 
in the ſame propartion. They eat better food, 
Vear more experifive' eldaths, and live in more 
comfortable d efling-, Lali Which, no doubt, as 
Dr Smith obſerves,” is the effect, not the cauſe, 
pf the recent increaſe in the price of labour. 
In England, where the mode of maintaining 
a labourer's' family 1 has utidetgone little altera- 
tion for ages, it is preſumed, that although the 
difference in the, modes of living was, at firſt, 


the effect naturally to be expected from a riſe in 


dhe price of labour; yet it is now one cauſe why 
the rate of wages continues in that kingdom to 


advance. Thoſe articles which! with that claſs , 


were once deemed the luxuries, are now conſi- 
dered only as the bare heveffuries' of life, and 
the prices have advanced in nearly the ſame 
proportion as their wages, För inſtance, thoſe 
who in that country require labourers, muſt 
either pay them ſuch an advance of wages, as 
will enable them to ſubſiſt according to the 


| genietul mode eftabliſhedin the country, whatever 


the additional price of the ordinary articles of 
pProviſions may be, or compel them to make uſe 
of the more ſimple and leſs expenſive kinds of 
food, Which were uſed by. that ; Claſs, of men a 
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; eentury ot two ago. As. every perſon ho ſtaude 2 


in need of labourers will adopt the fitſt of theſe 


alter natives, it. follows of courſe, that thie differ- ; 


ence which has long taken place in the mode of 


maintaining a labourer's family in England, com- 


pared to that of ancient times; is oa 
for the advance in the rate of wages; to 


The ſreaſon why no alteration has talen _ 
in the ſituation of the; peaſantry in Wales, and 
_ inthe north of Scotland, has been already taken 
notice of. In theſe diſtricts, the rate of labour 


continues extremely low, and the miſerahle man- 


ner in nien tue great” bady e of the inhabitants 
live, is the effect naturally to be expected from 


# APR oa, 5 13 bind alis pont wort 


-+ 1t,has now, bee me a general complaint among 


f * Lene manufacturers and farm- 
ers, that the price of labour has ;hecome}toa 


high. That owing to one or all; of, the cauſes 


riod of the hiſtory of theſe kingdoms, is a fact 


well known. Thoſe who regret that the price 


of labour is advanced, (provided i it is kept with- 


n propet bounds, and does not ariſe from'y na- 
tional negleck of the fituation of the pesfantry). 
bugltt to. comfort theinſelves witif the reflecrion, 

5 that this bexer Happen bn, any State: fich is 


Aide Is 5 


3 not t ingrealing » in wealth; and proſperity... ., 15 is 
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before mentioned, it has adyanced; in many di- 
ſtricte to a degree unknoyn in any former pe- 
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working people in any nation are more liberally 


— 


dey ed "which *they'ough 


rewarded for their labour; and in place of re- 
grety it ought to give pleaſure to every friend 
to his country, that the great body of the com- 
munity are enabled; from the fruits of their ho- 
neſt labours, to procure ages LY I | 
ſhare of the comforts of liſe. 

22 At the ſame time; let it be den that whi le 
thoſe who have ocvnſn to employ labourers, 


oughit to pay attention 10 the advice of the un- 
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they ſhould alſo MET Fea that there- are bounds 
Bot, in pridence, to 

pat Bog annum eee eee, 
220 The celle f maintaining Weid begtate in 
many p arts of En gland, is both abfard and ex- 
penſive in the extreme; and calls us Joudly for 
reform as any error in' the whole 21 W Bri- 
iſh! hu 2 1 | We NS 
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It is obvious, that the extravagant manner in 


which the labouring people in many of the Eng- 
liſh counties live, in the early part of life, can- 
not increaſe their bodily ſtrength, nor improve 


their morals, while it tends to increaſe the num- 


ber of poor, and of courſe to augmenit the poor 
rates. No perſon in the leaſt degree acquainted 

with human nature, can be ignorant; that early 
habits make the deepeſt imprefion;; and that a 
perſon in any rank of life, who has lived for'a 

number of years in the midſt of plenty and luxu- 


ry, will not be induced; but from neceffity; to 


forſake that mode of living to which he has | 


been accuſtomed, even although his means of 
ſupporting it be conſiderably diminiſhed.” A 


farm-ſervant,' when he gets married, and has a 
family, generally lives in the fame expenſive 
manner which he did in the houſe of his maſter, | 


fo long at leaſt as he enjoys health and is able 
to work; but when diſeaſe, or old age, overtakes 


yo —_— reſerved © no Praga Nen 5 
inder * 0 1775 OS WA 1 Wann 
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Me Nara, in his Rural 


on unr, aſonabl) V Krong, and chat the quantity e allowed to 


* a man is EET hPa great, Kates, That ; in hay and corn 
harveſt, the cuſtomary i allowance i is a gallon, (upwards of 
| five bottles), of beer a man per day.; and that during 
winter, the quantity of ſmall bert "ſed, is hot much les of 


than in harveſt! What an aſtoniſhing Cane wigs 
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Rur 3 of the Midland 
„after obſerving, that the beer and ale are. brow- fa 
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e amily; he 5 0 — of 
applying to his pariſh for relief. Were a full 


and fair enquiry made in to the/ cauſes of the 


alarming inereaſe of the number of poor in that 
kingdom, it would be found, that the e. now 
e had no inconſiderable effect. | 
The increaſed expence'in-the mode wk main- 
\\ en farm ſervants, as now too generally prac- 
tiſed in England, is attributed to the following 
cauſes. Some few farmeis in every oounty, either 
. fromia;miſtaken ideg, that the better their ſer- 
vants are fed, the more work they will perform, 
or from pride, and fam a deſire to gain popularity 
among that claſs of people, lead the way; while 
their more ſenſihle neighbours, and even thoſe 
whoſe ſituation in life but ill acgords with ſuch 
8 additional anupenge, are forced: to follow the ex- 
___ ample; by which means, extravagance in the 
maintenance of ſerxants has arrived at its preſent 
aner and ſeems to he daily gaining ground. 
| + Uthe. preſent: molle af maintaining farm-ſer- 
vants in England is wrong, in an agricultural 
8 or economical point of view, it is equally ſo in 
"of political one: The ſubordination of rank, 
Which it is ſo nebeffary tobe kept bp in every - 
 well-regulated © community,” is, by this practice, in 


Attest meaſure done away, The ſervants faring 
3 8 Well. as their! maſter 8, and in many inftances 
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HUSBANDAY, in oT "BRITAIN. way. 


se takes look; give:them ideas; ſubver⸗ 
ive of order, and good government. 
The wages paid for agricultural labour, eicher o 
| ſervants by the year, or to lahourers by the day, 
5 | throughout the better cultivated parts of Great 

= Britain, although, confiderably different, are ne- 


N vertheleſs much leſs ſo than might have been e- 
a pected, and appear by no means ſufficient to coun- 


tterbalance the "advantages, which are derived 
from ſaperior climate, and more favourable fi | 
tuation in regard to markets. 

The expenſive manner in which the IDE 

_ *'vants are maintained in the greateſt part of Eng- 
land, when compared with that i in the more im- 
proved parts of Scotland, creates a much greater 

addition to the expence of cultivation in the for- 
| - mer kingdom, than that ariſing from the diffe- 5 
je | Fence in the money- price of labour. | . 
nt Play: forming, a juſt eſtimate, of the e 8 
. BB _ which takes place. in the expence of cultivation 
8 in particular diſtricts beyond that in others, it 
al we neceſſary; to gonſider not only the ſum of mo—- 
in iF ney paid as wages, and the expence of maintain- {- 
k. ing {ervants, but alſo. the quantity of work per. 
ty. formed, and the number of men and horſes : 
| Which, according to the practice of particular di- 

ng | ſiricty, are :confidered , as, PIT; Wee TE 
CES BE the. ſame audit of lands, e bs Fo ehe 8 155 
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team by the year, and uf plowing an gore of land 
in Glouceſterſhire, where ſive horſes are com- 


monly uſed; and in the county of Angus, re 


_ $60 o are. conlidered nee n 


* 8 5 15 W wry tg * 5 N R | 
-Groverrmemus.. {2 "The ener Anove, 


Ploughman ans wages, Lis % ' Floughman's wages, L.10 0 0 
Board. 64. per Week. ing 1 0 Board, generally under 8 0.6 
Boy's Maintenance of t 
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Buppate theſe" men Ty 8 ere 


ö a6 ploughing the whole year, and thatthey plough 


an acre a-day, they will each have ploughed 313 
acres in the eourſe of the year. The expence 
to the Glouceſterſhire farmer would be 8 s. each 
acre, while the Angus farmer would have the 
ſame extent of labpur dee at about 388. 
4 d. per acre. There is alfo * at a difference 
in the ex pence of thraſhing Sin Since the in- 
troduction of | thraſhing machines in Scotland, 
the grain can be ſeparated from the firaw, up- 


F warde of fifty per cent. e and te better 
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" HPSSANDRY IN GREAT BRITAIN, "ſt 


putpole than is done in England by manuel la- 


bour. This compariſon might be made to in- 


elude other operations, which are more 'or_ leſs 
expenſive to perform, in conſequence of the pe- 
culiar cuſtoms and practices of particular di- 
ſtricts. Theſe will be taken notice of in other 
parts of this work. All that is propoſed here 
is, to give an idea of the proper mode of valou- 


lating the expence of agricultural labour, and 
an inſtance or two of the ſaving which every 
farmer has in his power to make, by uſing well. 
conſtructed implements: of huſbandry, and per- 


forming the various 33 with as feu mon y 


and horſes as poſfble 3 212d 1 


In the preceding pages, an account has: bn ü 


e the rate of wages in ſeveral parts of 


Great Britain, The cauſes which appear to have 
affected the price of labour have been explain- 


edi; the different modes in which farm-ſervants 
and labourers are maintained, have been point- 
ed out, and a compariſon. made of the expence 


of cultivation between one county in England 


and another in Scotland. It -now remains te 
take notice: of the preyailing complaint of the 


ed, whereby that inconvenience may be moſt 
effo8tually removed; and to conclude the chap- 


ter with ſome Fa obſervations on the means 
by which wy ene 190 5985 N = 1 : 
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© bourers, has of late been confiderably telt in 
man parts of Great Britain, and ſeems. to be 
- gradually increaſing,” The prineipak cauſes to 


; 10 rai ETD LO . . | 


Which this evil is to be aſeribed, are the in- 


5 cleſurer bills in England; the enlarging or en- 
FRE groſſing farms ini both: kingdoms; and the 8 Z 
alias affe commerce and manufactures. 


Wery great numbers af incloſure- bills, AY 


6 within :thele few years been enrried into effect 
i Ut England, under the direction of commiſſion- 


ers appointed by the various acts of Parliament 


paſſed for that purpoſe. Phe injudicious man- 
ner in which theſe commiſſioflers ha ve in many 
inſtances acted, by taking from the cottagers 
their niglits of commonage, and giving them a 
piece of money im lieu thereof} in place:6f an al. 
7 lotment of land tin property bas:deptived/-nia- 


ny thouſands af the means of living ſcumfortably 


Wor in the country, and: obliged them to —_— 
_  themſelves/to/fome:adjoining towm ot village. 
_  4Incloſure-bills,, ben catried info; effect on 
_ Gund pripciples, are bighiy proper, as being a 
foundation for the future improvement of the 


ecuntry. . But in all ſuch caſes, the national. in- 


+ tereſt, as well as that of the individuals — 858 
immediately intereſted; ought to be attended to 


| when, that is not the-eaſe, ane n dixidual: 
are beneſited. the publio muſt ſuffer. For in- 


5 8 ſtance, it is now propoſed to paſs a general in- 


een an that bill contain no pro- 
„ der 


EE... © WW 3 20 WE or SOIL 


: 


| 50 of t enen for which there can be no ex- 


| py with paſſing. a an at of Parliament. for the 
| 2 of the country. 


The enlarging or ingroſſing ee, is 3 


. a meaſure unfavourable to the population of the 


country; as many families are thereby com- 


pelled to remove from a comfortable ſituation. 


r IA. 7 129 | 


= per * EATON nnn hall be 
given in property- land, to all cottagers naving 
rritzht of commonage where poſſible, it will be an 


In a national view, it is diſadvantageous, in ſo 


far as a cottage in the country is a better nurſe- 


ry for rearing children, than a garret in a town. 


From the very rapid advances which improve- 
ments have made in Scotland within theſe twen- 
ty or thirty years, the depopulation of the coun- 


vy by enlarging farms, without building a ſuf- 


ficient number of cottages, is more apparent, 


and villages has increaſed... ig 


The rarer ee dee eee 


is frequently aſeribed, as the ſole cauſe of the 


ſerved above, it appents there are other cauſes, 
and ſuch as . de 
8 


than that ariſing both from the ineloſing bills 
| een paſſed, and the enlarging the ſize 
| of farms in England. But it will votche diſputed, 

that the population-of the country, part of both 
kingdoms has decreaſed, oo OT vun 


ſcarcity of labeurers. From what has been ob- 
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4b beſtows atteatio 
commerce and manufactures of theſe kingdoms | 
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| That which: ſeems the (moſt - likely to effect 
this deſirable ohject with thb greateſt vertainty, 
is the building of cotiagesi on evrry farm, in 
numbers proportioned to the extent of hands 
| proved; that eottages arg the beſt nürſeries for 
1 nothing would tend ſo ſperdily pr ſo effeftually 
| 8 a of pepple the means of living comfortably 


great degree, of filenoing/the-rifing'clar 


tax on horſes, as ir muſt be productive, will i in all 


: bandry 3 ſyſtem ol fande which may be pro- 


en PRINT skürE or . 


4 


1 on the ſudjea.. That the 


'baye increaſed to a very great degree, is à fact : 


| "eſtabliſhed beyend all Eontradictien; and that 


this circumſtance as had an [effec in cane 5 . i | 


= 2 ſcarcity of labourers, is equally obvious. 


The deficiency of labourers is an evil of 10 ſe. : . 


* a ious a nature, (from whatever. cauſe | it has ori- 5 5 
-ginated), as ought to induide proprietors and fa. 
mers uf all deſeriptions, to adopt ſuch meaſures, 
as appbar moſt proper kor inſuring a future and 


more abundant ſupply. i Meir chene 


neceſſary for its cultivation Experience bas 6 
uſeful farm - ſexvants and lubourers; and while. - 


to ſupply this defect, as affording the labouring 


in the country, it would alſo be the means, in LY | 


gainſt enlarging or engroſſing farms. walls r os 
It has of late become the faſhion, to itax "IN 


nounced newiin the! hiſtory of this country. The 


gy: not Oy AE i or >increa- 
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F 5. ad . exigences of the State become more 
preſſing. Taxes on the cultivation of the ſoil, 
muſt heiconſidered by every judieious perſon as 
extremely impolitio, atleaſt while a ſingle article. ' 
of luxury remains free. At the ſame time, 

1 5 thinks are ſome taxes, that might with - propriety 

be impoſed on the huſbandry of theſe kingdoms, 

ö they: might. not! long- continue, 

_ I . toibe productive, could nut fail to be highly; be- 

5 | | _ nefjeial in. cneir conſequences, and be the means 
| oc promoting the advancement of that art, which 
April obſerter would imagine they were 
intended to depreſs. Among theſe, one in r 
tieular appears to merit attention; namely, a 
tax on every proprietor and: farmer Fig ne 
Britain, Who had not as many <ottages erected 
and inhabited in a limited time, as there were 
- plopghmen required for the enltivation of.: the - 
* or, one cottage for evety certain number 
of acres. Such a tax, if impoſed: for che ex- 

- preſs purpoſe. of increaſing the population of the 
country; and thereby keeping the price of all 
"wi of labour moderate; could maT Fell, 1 eine; 
"I 0 have the wiſhed for effect. 


2 Hit 
=; When a ſcarcity of labourers, happens. in a | 
al. thriving and improving country, it is a national We 


ro- r of which merits the 
che W moſt ſerious: attention of the Legiſlature. If 
all fome effettual meaſures. are not ſpeedily adopted 


rea- 131 nt in onder to bring . a more a. 
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bons ant fu ply”of iabdarbra the Suttod: Joes not 
appear far diſtant, when the merchant and ma- 
nufacturer, in conſequence of the increafing rate 
of labour, and the additional taxes with which 
they are ſo liberally loaded, will find themſelves 
underſold in foteign markets. While the far. 
mers will be under the neceſſity (in place of be- 
> nefiting by the labours of the national Board of 
Agriculture), of purſuing the already too pre- 
_ vailing Practice of allowing their lands io re- 
main in grabs," in ee een 
| expence. of cultivation ne ie 
The practice of Joining two or three, ſome- 
times half x dozen ſmall firms in one, and the 
conſequent demolition of cottages, has had the 
- effe&t of bringing {bout a great alteration in many 
"© counties,” in the ä of eee em- 
; ploye®! r J Thang Wi eenbty a4 
Ot, e ploughmen (called binde) a were 
married eh, who lived in cottages within a 
reaſonable diſtance of the farm- yard. They re- 
cei ved a ſinalt ſum of money ii in name of wages, 
in order to purchaſe cloaths und other articles. 
Beſides a houſe and cabbage garden, they had a 
- Aipulated/ allowance of grain or meal ; their Tel 
carried home; a 'certa eben or Lind 6 ; 
them for planting potatoes; and Towing” flax. | 
And in addition to all this, they had each; a co 
kept all the year. Fhus they lived, enjoying 
5 an dere arri er all the — — 
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1 capreting by ads of attention and fidelity, 
their gratitude to their employer, whom they 
conſidered (as the ancient dlans did their 1 
tains) as the father of that little dommunit 
which he was the political head. N 
Toung men are now eee eee 
1 many of them are brought up in cot- 
tages on the edges of commons, or in the remote 


and leſs cultivated parts of the country; but by 
are paid wholly in money; and being a greater 


ſum than many of them can manage with pru- 
dence, it is for the moſt part expended in the 
purchaſe of find: cloaths, or Govern ee 


2 DFR Baindt 1 111 | Tre 2 
Wks 160 theſe two 8 is  likety to 


| 1 moſt uſeful and faithful ſervant, is a 


queſtion that may be eafily decided. The former 


having his family living under the protection 


of his maſter, is bound by intereſt as well as 
gratitude, to pay attention to the proper di- 
charge of his duty. While the latter, having 


. only formed a flight and temporary connection, 


denen bis work with nne mann 


e advantages e eee een 


: mares men, who have families reſiding on 


ſome detached part of the farm, as ploughmen, 
as well as from the acknowledged ſearcity of * 


# ON, may be en the Sen and 


even. 


134 | THR/PRESENT STATE: or 


8 e of improving ; by very ener 
means the ſituation. of the peaſantry. W - 
5 . be labourer's ſituation would be ined. 
= improved, were his! employers ta tevert to the 
wi 3 old practice of paying him a great part of his 
wages in the neceſfary articles of proviſions; 
he would then be prevented from the neceſſity 
af having recourſe fur every artiele he requires to 
thoſe worſe than pawnbrokers, the keepers of the 
50 little paultry chandlers hops; 3a; ſet of people, 
who, without remorſe, appropriate to themſelves, 
under the name of a reaſonable profit, a great 
proportion of the enen an of an 4* 
botious peaſant. en Je amo wi -c 
The moſt illuſtrious 8 in the 3 
has reſolved to pa tuoſe who are employed on 
5 his farm, fueh a Proportion of their wages in 
wmeal and butcher- meat, as may be judged ne- 
Ceeſſary for the ſupport of their families; both of 
8 which: are to be delivered to them ſomewhat 
. under the market · price. This example ſet by 
EOS, his Majeſty, who may juſtly be denominated the 
father of his people, highly merits: the attention 
of every proprietor and farmer in Great Britain; 
and if generally followed, will add greatly to 
dhe comfort and happineſs of an uſeful and deſer- 
ving ſet of men, Who through a life of toil and 
labour, f in general, remain ſatisſied with that ſta · 
en en Has e them. 
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Next to getting the great article of proviſions on 
5 reaſonable terms, the allowing every cottager the 
means of keeping a cow;! and of planting a rea- 
| Jonable quantity of potatoes and other vegetables, 
would tend more than any other oircumſtance 
to his happineſs and comfort; as it would enable 
bim to procure a conſiderable ſhare of the ſu- 
ſtenance of his family, without the expenditure 


of money, or the riſk of impoſi tion. 


It would be a great ſpring to the induſtry f 


the labourer, to ſet him all his labour by the 


great, or piece. He would be induced to labour 
uith more ſteadineſs and perſeverance, when he 
was fatisfied that it was in his power to apply. 
the fruits of his extraordinary exertions to 1 


benefit of his family. 
To encourage, by every proper means, the 


eftabliſument of friendly ſocieties, among the la- 
bouring claſs of people, is an object that merits 
all due attention. Theſe ſocieties having now 
received the ſanction of the Legiſlature, in ſo 
far that an act of Parliament is paſſed for the pro- 
tection of the property ſo inveſted, it is to be 
hoped, that gentlemen of conſequence in every 
diſtrict, will not only uſe their endeayours to 


ſet ſuch ſdcieties on foot, but alſo to countenance 


them in their infancy. There are few labour- 


ers who cannot ſpare 18. or 18. 3di a month. 


And in no way can that ſum be better applied; _ 
pb, in e of „ or ſickneſs, he would 


e 1 ; 5 from 
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| 5 to from five to ſoren ſhillings a week, according 


» | jy general plan of theſe; ſocieties. | 10 d 
EC Theſe are the efſential meaſures that appear ne- 
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EFORE the Py of internal com- Re 
merce, and that eaſy and commodious 
communication that has with much labour and 
expence been effected between one place and 
another, by means of turnpike- roads, and in- 
land navigation, the price of proviſions was 
19 c at times more than double in ſome diſtricts. be- 
if Vond what it was in others. For example, in 
pe the year 1258, a quarter of wheat coſt 20s, at. . 1 
Northampton, at the ſame time that it was fold , 2 
at Dunſtaple, now Dunſtable, (the diftance only A 
33 miles), for 8 s. 6d.* On the other band, du- 
ring laſt ſummer, the ſcarcity of grain appeared 
" all of a ſudden, very great in England, while it 
1 was abundant in Scotland. When owing to the 
81 publication of ſome minutes of the Privy Coun- 
100 | 4 relative thereto, the yu of ee for 1 
| which | "2 
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| which t the Engliſh nation is ſo ee was 
ſet afloat. The conſequence of which was, an 


immediate exportation. from the one kingdom 
to the other, to ſuch an extent, as to lower the - 
price in the one, and. raiſe it to ſuch a degree, 


in the other, as to bring it nearly on a level ex- 


cluſive of the expence of carriage. in the courſe 


of little more than two months. 


As an account of the origin and preſent ftate 


ol the markets, eſtabliſhed for the ſale of tlie 


ſuperabundant produce of the country, will be 


taken under conſideration in a ſubſequent Chap- 
ter, the preſent ſhall be confined to a ſtate- 


ment of the general prices of thę articles of pro- 
viſions in common uſe, and the reaſons why 
they muſt neceſſarily be higher in ſome _ of 


| ö Great Britain than in others. 


The moſt indiſpenſable of all the 3 of 


5 proviſions, and ary which claims the firſt * 
8 is, 


ee Wo the: aceounts ok. the-1 prices of 
grain in every diſtri, publiſhed by authority, 
there is generally a conſiderable difference, even 
in the preſent period, and in ordinary years. 
Several cauſes may be aſſigned for this difference. 
The quality of the grain; the variation in the 

meaſure; the abundance of the harveſt in ſome 
parts of the iſland; .above that in others ; ſome 
large cities and manufacturing towns being o- 


5 . to receive their chief inp from a di- 


ſtance ; be 
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b tee And in Sins caſes, the yl of But 


7; bandry adopted; all theſe have a conliderable 
8 effect on the price of grain. | 


The variableneſs of the climate in general, 
and its ſuperior excellence in ſome parts of the 
iſland beyond that in others; as well as the Va- 


Tiety of ſoils, and modes of cultivation practiſed; 
are reaſons ſufficient 'to. account for that differ- | 
ence ſo viſible in the quality of the Britiſh grain. 

The true eriterion by which to judge of the 
quality of grain, is the quantity of meal, or of 

ale, or ſpirits, of a certain ſtrength or proof, 8 
ty which it yields. If the barley of Norfolk will 
yield one-third more of either, than the barley of 
Cumberland or Weſtmoreland; two quarters df -- 
Norfolk barley at 30 8. the quarter, is'a better 
bargain to the manufacturer or conſumer, (by 
ET requiring leſs labour), than three quarters of 
the growth of the two laſt mentioned cot. 
ties, at the rate of 30 8. the quarter. If, a- 
gain, a quarter of Eſſex or Hertfordſhire wheat 
yields one-fourth. more meal, than (in conſe- 
quence of the moiſtneſs of the climate) a quar- 8 
ter of Lanarkfhire wheat will produce; three 
5 buſhels of the former are equal i in value to four 
pk the latter. It is alſo evident, that the better 
the quality of the grain, ar more nutritive will | 


de its produce i in meal. 125 85 


London is not only this emporium "of the com- 5 


 merce EY: * but alſo of the internal coui- 
merce 


* N * 
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. = , ket in greater or lefler quantities from almoſt 
| "every diſtrict in the united kingdoms, where 


there happens to be 2, ſuperabundance. The 


Wincheſter ſtandard buſhel of eight gallons, 18 
the meaſure by which all kinds of grain ſold in 
Mark- lane is delivered. In order to exhibit 
the variety of the prices at which the ſeveral 
ſpecies of grain are there ſold, the prices of one 
day, vix. the 8h July 1794. are W818 e * 
Wheat, 408. to 548. . 
meier enn, 
cars, 28s, 10 46% |: 
1 Rows /R4&/$0307 3 og 47 Sig blo 
7 in Kak Lothian, where e there. is; n 2 
Aaifference in climate, e and modes of huſ⸗- 
bandry, 45 in anz other diſtric in the kingdom, 
1 the grain ſold weekly at Haddington, the coun- 
=. tyztown, generally varies conſiderabiy i in price, 
= | - Tot 5 ane jth, of e psunder; 
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its pies. In the be inſtance, the various 
qualities of the grain ſent from every part of 
Great Britain to the London market, are deter- 
mined by compariſon, and the price or real va- 
lue thereby aſcertained. The ſame thing hap- 
pens in the county of Eaſt Lothian, although on a 
ſmaller ſcale. In the corn-market of Hadding- 
ton, the grain from the higher and more re- 
- mote parts of the diſtrict, and where improved 
_ agriculture is not general, is ſold at an inferior 
price, compared. to that cultivated: under a bet- 
ter climate, in richer foils, and ds more _—_ 
farmers. f 

Phe variations 1 aliens by abich PRES 
i generally fold: and delivered all over Great 
Britain, is another reaſon for a difference in 
price. Without entering at preſent into an inve- 
| ſtigation of the variety of weights and meaſures 
by which grain and butcher-meat in particular 
are fold i in. theſe kingdoms, or of the abſurdity 
of continuing a practice which is the cauſe of ſo 
much confuſion, it is only neceſſary to obſerve, 
that the buſhels by which grain is delivered vary 
in ſome counties in England from eight gallons, 
which is the Wincheſter ſtandard, t to ten, which 7 
bs called the cuſtomary buſhel. 8 
The writer has had an ene of Give 
mealmen (millers) purchaſing wheat in. ſeveral 
market · towns of that kingdom, and has frequent-. 
* den . to ſee them offer the ſame 
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| price for wheat of different qualities. On ex- 
planation, the reaſon affigned was perfectly ſa- 
tisfactory. One man was to deliver his wheat 


uſed one of An and a 1 Rare e nine and a 
| half, Wen. 


The firlots e in Scoilabd' (ce FORTY oy 
"which grain is ſold in that kingdom) vary in eve- 


ry county, and in ſome to a confiderable degree. 


The firlots uſed i in Inverneſs-ſhire, are ſo much 
larger than thoſe at Leith, (the ſea-port of Edin- 
burgh), that the ſurplus meaſure is fully equal 


do the freight and all other charges incurred, by 


- ſending à cargo of grain from the one place to 
the other. The diſtanee by land i is upwards of 
20 miles; and the navigation, owing to many 
© headlands, and in ſome places rugged and bro- 
Een coaſts, is perhaps three times that diſtance. 
Theſe axe circumſtances that muſt obviouſly 
er to create a difference in the price of grain. 

The price, of grain is always affected ip par- 


with a buſhel of eight gallons, while others 


r diftrias, by the abundance or deficiency 


of the preceding harveſt ; and the fame cauſe 


Frequently tends to advance or depreſs the price 
at the great national market of London, which 
in a greater or leſs W 2 regulates ll others in 


4 X 


| „5 In 
oi Idee dne 0 itn uled in Scotland; the one, 
Which is by much the largeſt, for meaſuring barley and 
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In every diſtrict, 0 are ſome farmers who 


are obliged to diſpoſe of a conſiderable quantity 
of their grain, ſo ſoon as they can get it thraſh- 


ed, to enable them to pay their rents, and other 


demands that come upon them, ſoon after the 
cloſe of harveſt. When there is any conſiderable 


© reverſion of the former year's crop on hand, the 
grain thus brought to market is generally ſold on 
very moderate terms; and theſe terms are ſtill 
further reduced, by the neceſſity that this deſcrip- 


tion of farmers is under, of bringing a greater 


quantity to market in conſequence. of the reduc- 


tion of price. On the other hand, when the 


former year's ſtock is nearly exhauſted, and a 
_ deficiency happens in the harveſt, although a | 
certain portion of the grain muſt come to mar- 


ket as ſoon as thraſhed, yet the demand being 


greater, and the price of courſe higher, a leſs | 
| quantity is neceſſary to produce the ſame ſum. 


The provincial markets are generally regula- 
ted for ſome months after harveſt, by the cir- 


eumſtances before mentioned. During that pe- 
riod, thoſe. who are engaged in the corn- trade, 
learn, by their correſpondence, to what ports, 
If there is a ſurplus, they can export, or whence, 
in caſe of a deficiency, they can import. Du- 
ring the remainder of the year, or till the return 
of next harveſt, grain, like other things, becomes 


an v article of commerce; and the price is. regu- 
| | hs | lated 
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| lated by be extorit of as end 3 the ex- 
n incurred in ſending it to market. 


Although a partial abundance, or deficiency of. 
| 2 erop, in particular diſtricts, has no perceptible 


effect on the markets in London, and the other 
large cities and manufacturing towns; yet when 


: the harveſt is generally abundant throughout the 


Mand, or (as we have fatally experieneed for 


5 theſe two laſt years) is greatly deficient, the 


A_ market, a5 well as WO tg is ma- 
| e ee affected thereby.” —' 


When there is abundance of grain in the na- 
tion for the ſupply of the inhabitants without 
importation, the price, in conſequence of the 
operation of the exiſting corn- laws, is kept mo- 


derate: But where there is a general deficiency, 
and reeourſe muſt be had to large importations 


frtom foreign countries, the priee muſt greatly 
exceed the ordinary rate. The Britiſh importer, 
| the foreign agent, the ſhip-owner, the mariners, 
and the underwriters, muſt all be paid; ſo that 
a general good or bad crop, has nearly the ſame 
effect on the national markets at large, as the one 
or the other has on the provincial markets, 
where a local abundance or ſcareity takes place. 
The only material diſterence is, an increaſe in 
the expence of importation from foreign na- 
tions, beyond that of N me from” one 
; e e Fw 3 | 
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It is a ſingular circumſtance, and worthy of 

remark, that London, Edinburgh, and a few o- 

ther towns excepted, the principal ſeats of Bri- 

tiſn commerce and manufactures, are ſituated 85 
on the weſtern ſide of the iſland. Several. of them 

are .adjoining to extenſive tracts of waſte and 

unproductive lands, whence it is impoſſible the 

inhabitants could ever have entertained a hope 

of drawing any conſiderable ſupply of proviſions. 
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| Were it proper here to enter on the ſubject, ſuf- Wh; 
. ficient reaſons, in a commerical view, might be b 
aſſigned to ſupport this apparently improper 1 
choice of ſituation. It is, however, attended 1 
with one diſadvantage; namely, an additional f i 1 
expence of inland carriage on grain, in conſe- = 
_ quence of the great diſtance whence in general "my 
it muſt be brought; particularly, if it be ſup- 
poſed, that by a great national exertion, it is pol- 1 
ſible, in ordinary ſeaſons, to raiſe ſuch a quan- 1 
. tity in the country, as is equal to the . N 
| | of the inhabitants. : 1 
I be eaſtern and ſouthern 3 1 with "8 
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. ſome of the midland diſtricts, are the moſt pro- 
Auctive of grain. They are more level, better 
cultivated, and enjoy a more favourable climate, 
BB than the weſtern and nöôrthern diviſions. There- 
fore, notwithſtanding the canals that are carried 
. acroſs the iſland, ſome of which may be ſaid to 
5 join the Atlantic to the German Ocean; yet 
t the tolls, or pontage paid on theſe, added to the 

| other a charges, greatly augment the 

Vor. II. | of price : 
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price of all _ cranſported by; inland havi-. 
gation. . le 

As a city or town e in fine and popu- 
lation, a greater extent of country is required to 
ſupply it; and of courſe, the price of grain in- 
_ creaſes, although not always in proportion with 
that of, ſuch articles as cannot be. carried to a 
great diſtance. The. ſituation of a town, in any 
country like that of Great Britain, which is fre- 
quently obliged to depend on foreign importa- 
tion for a ſupply of grain, is of the moſt mate- 
rial importance. The average price of grain 
in London, far inſtanee, which is ſituated in 2 
corn country, and has the advantage of the 
greateſt port of ſhipping in the united king- 


45 
He 


doms, is commonly lower than the general ave- 


rage of all the counties of England taken toge- 
ther. It is conſiderably under that of Derby, 
Stafford, Leiceſter, Northampton, and ſeveral 
other inland counties. Some counties are obli- 
ged to purchaſe annually large quantities of 

grain; and, owing to their ſituation, they are 


| | - ſubjected to the expence of land - carriage, or to 


- that of a long and tedious inland navigation. 
This greatly enhances the price beyond that in 

' thoſe counties which, being cultivated to a great- 
er extent, can ſpare à ſurplus, or which, in con- 
ſequence of their proximity to the ocean, are 
enabled to n at a een ſmall ex- 


* 
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On the whole, it is evident, that the expence 
of the carriage of grain to any conſiderable di- 
ance, whether by ſea, by inland navigation, or 
by land-carriage, muſt have the effect to ad- 
vance the price, 
The laſt eircumſtance to be taken notice vf 
in regard to the reaſons why the price of grain, 
muſt neceſſarily be higher i in ſome parts of Great 
Britain than in others, is the ſyſtem of huf- 
bandry generally adopted in particular diſtricts. 
In the county of Leiceſter, where the grazing 
8 ſyſtem prevails, and where the quantity of grain 
cultivated is by no means equal to the conſumpt 


of the inhabitants; the price of grain raiſed in 


_ the county, muſt be equal to that (inclading the 


 expence of carriage) which is R OY 
bother diſtricts, + 


Where the cultivation of grain is the chief 


object of the farmers, as in Norfolk, the price 


muſt be frequently fluctuating, according to the 


riſe or fall of thoſe markets to which the ſuper- 
abundant preduee is ſent; but it muſt always be 

cheaper in Norfolk than in thoſe markets, to de- 
fray the expence of tranſportation, and to allow 
a reaſonable pant to thoſe concerned therein. 


Butcher Meat. Arne price of e meat, 


the difference of weight conſidered, is wonder- 


fully the ſame in every town of any magnitude 


in Great Britain, London excepted.. The price, 
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it is true, advances like that of other wes, and 


alſo. varies with the. ſeaſons ; but it advances 


: and varies equally almoſt i in every market. There 


{ 


8 3 my F4 
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is, however, a great difference in the price of 
ſome particular pieces beſides others, which is 


eaſily: accounted. for. Butcher meat being in 


general equally the food of the poor as of the 
rich, over a very large proportion of theſe king- 
doms, the greateſt ſhare. is ſold for the ſub- 
ſiſtence of the labouring part of the community. 
The fancy of individuals in the higher ranks, or 
the faſhion of the times, frequently ſtamps an 
imaginary value on ſome particular pieces; while 


others, equally uſeful for the food of man, are 


ſold at inferior prices. This variation in the 


prices of the different parts of the ſame animal 
is, however, alſo general in every market, and 


an aſtoniſhing equality i in that e , pm 


throughout the whole. 9 | 
In writing or ſpeaking of the prices of en 


meat, the higheſt averages are generally ſtated. 
The higher average prices of the choice pieces 


of butcher meat in all the principal market- towns, | 


. be rated as e 1 ; 5 7 . 


Fr 


Hr, 7 


Beef, 5 3d. mak. 7 „„ 

| Mutton, from 3 d. to 414. 5 3 : F 2 
Veal, from 4 d. to g d. A . 3 — 8 
Lamb, from 4 d. to 41d. 1 f 
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Thoſe who are engaged in the manufacture of 
E Fon particular article, for which there is a regular 
and conſtant demand, and who know that thoſe 
employed are barely able to furniſh a ſufficient - 
ſupply, muſt alſo, know, that the price of that 
article 1s leſs fluctuating, than the price of thoſe 
articles for which the demand is ſometimes 
greater and ſometimes leſs. The ſame obſerva- 
tion holds true, in regard to the equality in the 
price of buteher meat. Although luxury has 
increaſed, ſo as to create, a much greater de- 
mand *; yet, in conſequence thereof, a greater 
proportion of the lands of theſe kingdoms is now 
allowed to remain in graſs than formerly, and 
the ſupply of fat cattle and ſheep that can be 
furniſned, being about equal to the dema 
the price therefore continues regular. 
The want of a market for any confiderable | 
number of fat cattle and ſheep, in ſome parts of 
theſe kingdoms, has an effect in keeping the 
price of butcher meat moderate, and of bring- 
is it ape . a Aras in e cities and manu- 


# 


2 There. is Rv 1 of Shania in *** 
kingdom, where the number of fat cattle and ſheep 
now Killed is not much greater than it was thirty years 
ago; be ſides, fince the introduction of a regular ſac- 
owns of green food, the fize both of the cattle and 
is greatly increaſed; In Scotland, eſpecially, | 
wy are nearly double the weight _ were at che pe- 
riod above mencnned, * 
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7 facturing ene where the demand is greater 
khan cen be ſupplied from the ſtock in the more 


5 immediate neighbourhood. | The farmers, in 


thoſe places where there is no conſiderable de- 

mand for fat ſtock, generally turn their atten- 
RE... to breeding! and rearing cattle and ſheep, 
_ Theſe; when arrixed at a proper” age, are dif. 
1 poſed of to graziers in thoſe” diſtricts, where, 


from local circumſtances, the demand for but- 


1 cher meat is greater than could poſſibly be 

li Tupplied, if che lands were not chiefly de- 

3 voted to Srazing and paſturage. This will be 

more fully illacidated in treating of the markets 

For the agricultural produce of the country; 

5 When it is propoſed,” to give an account of the 

3 Principal roads through which the cattle from 

WU Scͤcotland travel to the ſouth'of England, and 

T . , the ſeveral fairs or markets, at which numbers 
= of them are fold in their progreſs ſouthward. 

Another reaſon may be aſſigned, for fo little 

variation taking place in the price of butcher 

meat. Fat cattle and ſheep may be ſent to 

market at a conſiderable diſtance at a ſmall ex- 

pence; fo that, if the markets in the neighbour- 

duood are at any time over: ſtoeked, thoſe more 

= | Note are ſtill within reach. Fat ſheep have 

985 been fent almoſt from the E o the Tweed 
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| q - : „ a of 1 59 miles; ; and a Glaſgo, ſituated with- | 
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ia little more than 20 miles of the weſtern i 
coaſt, receives part of its ſupply, of fat cattle i] 
from the n of e! on the oppoſite 0 4 
of the iſland. a 14 
The price « awoke meat i is 1 3 a [18 
penny the pound higher in London than at Li- Wi 
verpool, Mancheſter, Edinburgh, Glaſgow, or 14 
any other of the great markets in the uni- 65 
ted kingdoms. The very great additional ave- ti 
55 rage diſtance, whence ſupplies muſt be drawn 4 
to that immenſe capital, beyond that to any o- 1 
5 ther place, is one principal reaſon of this ad- 1 
a vance in price; and another is, that a greater 1 
proportion of the total quantity fold in London WI 
7 is ſuperior in quality to that expoſed 105 fale 1 in \ 
= any other market, : | | 3k 
4 © Poultry and Exgs.—Theſe are more vari jable Li) 
in price in the ſeveral markets of Great Britain bt 
= than any other article of proviſions. The fol- 9 
le WM lowing comparative ſtatement of the prices, in 1 
er WM very different parts of the iſland, will give an | in 
to idea of the extent of the variation. . li 
. | e eee of the ones] =: I remote parts of Wales k | 
market. GI: bes 5 = 
re — — e e f — - ms 
| Sg Aver. 5 Avet- 1 
v Chas. 18. 4d. to 18. 8d. 18. 6d. A fowl, from 4d. to 8 | 44d, | 1 | f 
ed . A duck, from 18. 6d. to a8. 18. 9d. | A duck, from 4d. to 6d. 5d. in 
w. A gooſe, from 48. to5s. 48. 6d. | A gooſe, fr. 18. 4d. to 18. 8d. rs, 6d, F i j 
P A turkey, from 5s. to 6s. 58. 6d. | A turkey, from rs, 6d. to 28, 6d, 2 5. 1 
h- Ng. ger doz. fr. 6d. to 10d. 8 Eder. from 2d. L to 4d. 34. = 
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1 By adding the whove Mrd averages . 
rege price of poultry and eggs may be aſcertain- 
| : EL nature of the ſubject will admit, as, excluſive 


F | of London, they contain the x we es 
3 5 eee eee en 555 


= — 


q Z 8 General a Pre of Poultry and Levrin | 


If cy Markets 85 Grea r at E 20 TER 
2 ml, 410 ws ; 
A naw 1 8. 1 . {cult do t 
50 eee 80. a . 1605 
E888, 57 d. 225 dozen, . 5 


Th of luxury, and, for the moſt part, conſumed at 
„ the tables of the wealthy, the price muſt of 


courſe vary with the extent of the demand, and 


the eaſe or difficulty of procuring them. 
In the remote parts of the country, where few 


extent of the ſupply'that can be furniſhed ; and 


deed 


and taking the one-half of each, a general 'ave- 


| 2 . ed with as great a degree of correctneſs as the 


ns and eggs being en as ate = 


of this deſcription of- people conſtantly reſide, 
the demand is inconſiderable, compared with the 


the price being regulated by that circumſtance, 
muſt be low. Wherever commerce or manu- 
faQures are carried on to a great extent, or in- 


Ly 
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4 
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"ee Abe erouds of pooplecare olle dvd toge- 


er, from whatever cauſe, the price of theſe 


| 2 muſt advance in proportion to the in- 
ereaſed demand, and the additional extent of 


country requiſite to ſupply that demand. This 
is fully exemplified in the great additional 


price at which all kinds of poultry are ſold in 


London beyond that in any other market in the 


kingdom. When it is conſidered, that Londůen 
is in a great meaſure ſupplied with turkies from 
Suffolk, at a medium diftun 


| ce of nearly an hun- 
dred miles; and with geeſe from Lincolnſhire, 


Aiſtant not 1&6 than one hundred and fifty; and 


that between the breeder and the eonſumer, a 

great many people are employed in furniſning 
 thels fupplics ; it is obvious, that on articles 
Which are originally of little value, the price 
muſt be greatly advanced. This —accounts | 
for the extraordinary price at Which eggs. are 
als: in London. It is found impoſſible to pro- 
cure a ſufficient füpply from the country around, 
therefore reebourſe is had to diſtant markets. Tags | 
are frequently imported from France; ; und it is 
generally and poſitively afferted; that L. 20,000 


worth of eggs are annually fent from the port 


of Berwiek. upon. weed to the London market. 
If, to the firft'coſt is added the expence of pack- 

0 and carriage, the rifk of breakage, and the. 
profit of the London dealer; the extraordinary 
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KD, 15 . 5 N : : 
—— 1 eitouwſtance may bee © 
meßtioned, as affecting the. price of.theſe arti. © 


ale in all rinnen Machete, pamely,. the fize of F 


ber fupplies 1 eee ener dall, Ne 
is large, andi the price moderate; but 
it une Arms are for the moſh part large, the .ex- 
denti pf. theſe articles, uſed; ini th e- farmers fami- E536 
lies is confiderable;.2.lef6; quantity ig ſent to 
1 eee become ate, aud the . 
Price of 4 mib * 36; 15 b EK 
71 pinivy i K . Nt 328 mig. as z eli bob 5 
8 milk is an article that cannot poſ- „ 
_ Ably«be carried; to anyzgreat diſtance, the mar- Bl 


enn Wee My ex WW © 


Nadin 3 in 1 1 : 
| wa in. u inet 5 eng Tune rent of 8 
land and abe pries ol labour, | notdoubt have 3 


"ſome fe. in regulating the price, of this arti. WM 
ole, but theq operate little in compariſon. otan WM > 
increaſed demand, ariſing. from an, increaſe of W 
populstien and proſperity, .. 5 I 58 as: A Bok 
at 26563005 Idee n e „ 3 2 

Butter and Cheeſe. The p1 ice of forget „ m 
1 is as variabig in the different counties as it is in 


Lacht at the different ſeaſons... „There is a, gest 1 


average price, 39 
_ Aieſpecially WW 
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* peri in Scivaind, owing to! qt! Fe 
"of: weights by: klick it is fold, a pbund df batte 
ter varying in that kingdom from tyeuty⸗two to! „ 
thegtyreigüt ounces;iand confiderable variations? - Wl 
hip + at found evem in the fame cEiNr:i > - WW 
The een, = may. howeyer, Nee ay TOR. 
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Sar 3 1 . o more general. | 5 #88 
[ink get Pxiee.iylefs; yariable ;,and. is cm 
: - monly regulated; by ng Jemand: at the E. „ "iis 
£ 5 on; Liverpcol, Briſtol, Edinburgh, and Glase 8 
ow markets. 18 The pr prices which the x Sara 5 2 ji 
factors have allowed the dairy-farmers. in os 0 8 = 
land, for fever years paſt, have berg E= 8 0 I 
- 0:428::thefickin: of 56 pnunds, that is, ö | Jo. 
* 1 t0.84-<the pound of fixteen-gunges Mien 
den ſomew hat above; Abe riert whiths falt 5 3 1 
dutten is stailed in Scotland... 5 1 
A Theidilforancorimthe. prions.of butter in e 
land and Scotland, as above ſtated, may. 3 - 
dle ren The firſt is owing o - (ö 
ene for chat atiie len in, Eng -· „ 
und, in conſeguente of the great bodyrof bs 
been ass t an article of common. wiez _ 
whebess in Sdatland. it is only uſed. hy che high- ä 
d wide ranks. The ſecond is, that: e . nn 
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butter expoſed to ſale i in Sebelbd ib inferior; 0 
bn, to that ſald in tie public markets in Eng- 
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MY 9 
* 


= the uſe of; private families is much ſuperior, to 
5 . the general run of Engliſh butter, and in many 
1 ceaſes rivals that of Epping foreſt, whieh has been 


. 55 | Cheeſe n y be ſtated at from twopence half. 
5 th, penny the pound, (Which is the retail p price of | 


 _ fixpence three farthings, or ſevenpence, x at Which 
3 — 0 Cheſhire is in ſome places ſold. There 
is perhaps no article; tlie produce of a fürm, of 
. 3 wich the quality varies. fo. much as icheeſe. 
Tue cheeſe made in the” counties of Cheſter, 


3 + from Eimmed milk in Suffolk, as what is made 
B a in the counties of Renfrew. and Ayr, and known 


; 5 toy: ſale in any other part o Scotland. It is 


. : no wonder, then, that there ſhould be ſuch a 
1 Uo in 8 Price ef an artiele the va- 
3 mee at whieh is almoſt ent tirely- regulated vy its 
4 N Nan * 005 n „ier, N 


1 2 the various articles of proviſions, and of 
* Py the reaſons! aligned; why they ae higher ii 
= 15 be. 0 26 than in others; 2 e eee r 
3 1 6s” feel; = 2 e E a »lbbics 


lend z although the butter made in Scotland for 


= wy ſo long, ſo much, aud ſo juſtly celebrated. 


i | | . dommon cheeſe made in Scotland for file) to. 


1 h and Wilts; is as ſuperior to that unde . 


Eo by the name of Dunlop cheeſe: is: to that made 


3  - + On revicwing' the preceding” account oF pri- 
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| HUSBANDRA LIN ana BRITAIN. Ga e 
eons to markets, muſt be obvious. Theſe are 
much greater either way, and are of more im- | 
porte nee in the choice of. a. farm...than other _ 
matters, which are frequently conſidered as me- N 
riting more attention. Every market has a cer- 
tain cirele around it; whence; its ſupply of pro- 
viſions is furniſned; therefore the farmer, who 5 þ 
reſides. near the centre of that circle, muſt ne- | 1 
ceſſarily enjoy a Freut ad vantage · over him Wh V 
is ituated at the extreme bounds. | %%% 
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. | i 3 f 8985 that no further deſcription is requiſite, Soils 
3 „ as | various in their natures-and qualities, being 


oe da compounded of ſubſtances very. different from 


WS "A other. They are alſo of various depths, 
REPEL a, nder them other ſtrata, generally de- 
3 ne ſub-ſoils; from the nature and pro- 
= pPertied ef which, W e fackics ſoil 


EE „ 8 No eg moſt part determined. The depth of 


-._ , _* "the ſoil, and the natufe and quality of the ſub- 
13 ee. oußht to be careful 
TY perſon who rents a farm. Experience every day 


3 F e and it is well Known to all practical far- 


. 85 mers, that the richeſt ſoils, when only. TY few 


LS | inches deep, and lying on a. bed ef wet clay 


Su 5 dock, or'chalk, are not- o pep 
ET; fin rior quality, om a dry, free, gravelly bot- 
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active as thoſe 


. 85 1 55 - tom, where t the plants can with eaſe —_ their 
OY a no ee ne org od lf Ch wt ao fibrous 
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Nan GREAT BRITAIN, of 


ftone- 5 ft, Black-growan, fie h ful, / 
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5 Pp not aghere together, conſequently. i Pp 
calily admit heat and moiſture ; but as they as 
[eaſily part with them, they are not. fo much. be- 


nefited thereby as the ſoils before deſcribed, - 


| - which: being more, denſe, and tenacious, are 
therefore. better adapted for, h 
1 nouriſnment e of plants. . 


ae en 9nd 
The qualities of theſe Kinds « foils rin I 45 | 


E rely. oppoſite to thoſe. of clay, it ought to be 
I the chief ſtudy of every cultivator of light ſoils, 


to change them to a middle Nate, between clay 


and ſand; or, in other. words, to make them 
. poſſels, ta as great a degree a8 poſlible, the qua- 

lities of loan, Whefever this can be effected, 
tdbey will be brought to a proper conſiſtence; 
and their principal defects, the want of coheſion, | 
_ nnd, a power of retaining water, counteracted. 


By the ſame. rule, and nearly in the ſame pro- 
tion, as ſand fertilizes clay lands, clay, will 


| = the imperfeRions, of light, or ſandy ſoils v. 


Clay which contains little or no calcarequs. earth, 


15 1s proved, by lopg experience, in Suffolk, Nor- 


folk, Yorkſhire, and the. County of Moray, to 
5 Ihen applied 
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_ ſhire, the moſt aſtoniſhing improvements have 


been effeed on light ſolla, fines the uſe of that 


fort of \ manure has been introduced; inſomuch 


that lands which, thirty or forty years ago, did 
not rent for above two or three ſhillings the acre, 


now bring from eighteen to twenty-five ſhillings. 
Peat earth, or moſs, has alſo been ſtrongly recom- 


mended as a proper manure for ſand; The writer 
nas had oocaflon to-fee moſs uſed 1 in large quan- 


tities in compoſts or mixens, for light tillage 


fands, in Moray, Nairn, We. and moſs alone very 
ſuccbſsfully applied, as a top-drefling, for gras 
lands of the ſame deſcription in Perthſhire.” N 


+ impoſſible to determine what part of theſe 


mixens or compoſts above mentioned, had the | 


moſt powerful effects on the foil ;'or whether the 
- varſous ingredients of which they were com- 


Pounded, might not all have tended to produce 
- the beneficial effects which reſulted: from the ap- 
- plication ; but in the latter caſe the paſture was 


improved in a manner fo ſurpriſing, as to evince, 
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weng LOW hate been forced; 2 — 


advanced, which it would be improper here to 


detail One circumſtance. muſt. have occurred 
to the obſerva tion of thaſe who have travelled 
through the arr counties of Scotland, name - 
- ly, that in the bottoms of moſſes, whence peat had 


been cut, innumerable- large roots of trees are to 
be ſeen, ſpread in all direQions... As the ſKumps 


of. theſe trees are now, when the. mols. is taken 


off, at leaſt from two to three feet above what 
may be called the original ſurface ſoil, it ſeems 
- reaſonable to infer, that woods or foreſts have, 


in a material degree, « <ontributed W the * 


| tion of moſs. f 


TFT he botanical W RR 3 moll i. in . daß 
e and ſome have aſſerted that moſs 


8 is af. two kinds: : the one; that ſort of which peat 


is made, they conſider as vegetables in a living 


{bs Kate; ; the other, which has very little of the ad- 
3 heſive quality, they call the roots; and other pars 


of dead vegetables in an uncorrupted ſtate. 
Moſs, in ati. agricultural view, is a black, 


Ws ſpongy earth, eaſily penetrable by water, 


of which it is capable of retaining a large quan- 


tity, and with which it does not readily part. 
This ſort of ſoil\may be termed 4 dunghill, com- com- 

- of rotten timber,” graſs, and weeds, - with 
frequently a mixture of ſand or mud, waſhed 
down from the adjacent high grounds by heavy 
bel, of _ or * W; the og of . 
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rivers or waters. Moſs being for the moſt part 
overflowed, or ſwelled, like a ſponge with water, 
_ unleſs the ſuperfluous water is drained: off, and 


ſuch manures applied as are moſt proper for re- 


ducing it to a ſtate of putrefaction, its vegetative 


powers muſt ever remain feeble and languid. 
The manures moſt proper for moſs, are thoſe 


which efferyeſee to tlie greateſt degree with 
acids, us lime, marl, chalk; and ſhell or ſea ſand; 


Theſe, when applied, create à great fermentation, 


which tends to putrify the vegetables of: which 


moſſy ſoils, are | chiefly: compoſed; by which 
means, principally; theſe ſoils can be broutzht to 


nouriſn the plants either of grain or graſs ! 


The mumures above mentioned have all been 


Kicveldfully apple to moſſy ſoils, in various 
parts of Great Britain. Lime, in particular, has 
producell wonderful effects in rendering ſueh 


foils productive in a0 wall be as. | 


more fully explained, 


We are informed by Virgil, that the ancients 
uſed to manure moſſy ſoils with ſand and gravel. 
That laying earth on moſs is a beneficial practice, 


has in many inſtances been proved by experience 


in modern times. In Stirlingſhire, a tract of moſs 
was a few. years ago ſpread over with earth, by 


way of manure, and the field being allowed to 
remain in that ſtate for a year or two, it was co- 
vered with as rich a carpet of natural white clo- 
2% and other e as if it had been properly 
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cultivated, and owns with graſs feeds, i 85 the or- 


diner method. 


| Beſides theſe foils, Sf arriba ne notice 
125 been taken, ſeveral others were mentioned as 
being common, in Great Britain, and of all which 


there are great varieties; inſomuch that an atten- 


tive farmer muſt have diſeovered, that ſoils, like 
' ſhades of colours, blend into each other till diſ- 


tinction becomes impetoeptible. Any attempt, 


therefore, to characteriſe theſe varieties, would 
be, if not impracticable, at leaſt a tedious taſk; 

and when completed, with all the minuteneſs of 
which the ſubject i is capable, could tend little to 
general information. After any deſoription of 
ſdils that can be given, it muſt be left to the per- 
ſon who intends renting a farm, to determine to 
which of theſe four great diviſions of foil it is 
neareſt allied, and to what — it FOR thy 
„ bad qualities of Ts; I 
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CHAPTER XI. 


. Rotation of Cropping beft adapted to the various 
| Soils and ap rn vets | 


II is a material branch of huſbandry, by a ju- 
; dicious rotation of crops, to keep land always 
jn good condition, and at the ſame time draw out 
5 of i it the greateſt poſſible profit. 6 
; The Romans generally fallowed pas inde | 
5 eee year; a method ſtill practiſed in 
ſome parts of Normandy. Although Pliny points 
out the propriety of an alteration from this ge- 
neral practice, by obſerving that wheat may be 


ſopwed after lupins, vetches, beans, or any. other 
plant which has the quality of fertilizing the 


Bob foil, yet it does not appear that the practice be- 
came general among that people. The impert- 
ance of 8 and Wees proper rota- 


2 5 1 3 9 7 I” 85 7 * ö 
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py * There i is no 7 gs Great Britain, that mh 1 
0 of ſowing wheat and beans alternately, with now and then 

a = fallow, inſtead of a crop of beans, is ſo general, or has 
been fo long eſtabliſhed, as in the Iſle of Shepey in Kent. 
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tions of cropping, ſeems alſo to have been. well 
underſtood by the Venetians : ſo long ago as the 
- year 1566, Camillo Tarello, by order of the Se- 


nate of Venice, planned and preſented a mode of 


. cropping to that aſſembly, which, conſidering 
the ſtate of agriculture at that period, muſt have 
been attended with conſequences no leſs advan- 


tageous to the public, than beneficzal to thoſe 
concerned in huſbandry. It was to. this effe ct: 
Let the ploughing hitherto given to corn land, 
« divided into two portions, each of which be- 
« ingeſted every alternate year, receives four 
„ ploughings'in that year, be transferred to the 
<6 half of one of theſe portions, ſo that it be 


. « ploughed eight times, including the ſeed 


« ploughing. I mean, that every farm in til- 

„ lage be divided into four equal parts; and 

« that only one of theſe four parts, taking them 
; @ alternately, be ſowed with corn in any one 


__ « year after it has been ploughed eight times. 
Two other parts ſhould be laid down to graſs 4 


and the fourth ſhould be fallowed a year, du- 
« ring which it ſhould: receive the before men- 


4 tioned number of ploughings. He therefore, 
who has, for example, ten acres under corn, 


„ ſhould for the future ſow but five, and ſo in 
4 proportion for a larger or leſs extent; and all 
„ the manure and labour beſtowed upon his 
_ ten acres, mould be appropriated to the five 
0" only: that is to thy, & he ſhould, plough them 
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eight times, unleſs. the wil l. extreme 


« licht.“? 175 


However eee it may appear, it done; | 


be denied, that the practice of adhering to regu- 


tended with effects more prejudicial-than advan- 


tageous to Britiſh agriculture ;. as what Du Ha- 
mel obſerves in regard to the French farmers in 
general, may with too much propriety be applied 
to a majority of thoſe in Great Britain.—* They 
« change their crops, not upen any principle 


| 4 dictated by reaſon, but merely becauſe it was 
= the cuſtom of their forefathers. f Any perſon 


who reflects on the impropriety of keeping lands 
conſtantly in tillage, as is the practice in the open 
field pariſhes, in England, although cultivated 
under regular rotations, or on the mode formerly 
ſo generally eſtabliſhed in Scotland, of dividing 
every farm into what was called infield and out- 
field; not to, mention the abſurdity of permitting 


ſo great a proportion of the beſt lands in the in- 
cloſed pariſhes in England to remain for ever in 
graſs, muſt be ſatisfied, that ſuch modes of ma- 


nagement are by no means calculated to make 


the ſoil produce the greateſt returns it is * 
ok yielding. 


From the above obſervations, 8 what 
| may be called * ancient modes of cropping in 
: | . 


3 a Sock. de A; Tom. ii. par. i. p. 681. 
8 — des Terres, Tom. vi. P. 34. 
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ſure from the barbarous ſpirit of the times in 
which they were introduced; when ſecurity of 
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theſe kingdoms, it is not intended to draw any . 

inferences, whereby the propriety of adopting 5 
regular and benefieial rotations of cropping can 
be called in queſtion.— The modes above men- 

| tioned, which will not be termed judicious in 


theſe enlightened days, originated in a great mea- 


property was little known, and may on that ac- 


count be conſidered rather as the . of 


neeceſſity than choice. 


It is ſcarcely poſſible to dete a more deci. 
five proof of the advantages reſulting from regu- 
lar modes of cropping being generally eſtabliſhed 

on proper principles, than the improvements in 

agriculture that have recently taken place over 
a great part of Scotland. That Scotchman muſt 

be very little acquainted with the agricultural 


hiſtory of his own country. who does not know 


that, to the introduction of approved modes of 
' cropping, is in a great meaſure owing the im- 
provements which have made ſuch amazing pro- 


greſs in that kingdom, within theſe thirty years ; 


and that to the ſame cauſe, more than to any 
_ other, is to be attributed the ſtill ire ſtate 


of theſe improvements. 


The eftabliſhing ſome regular aceinicn, in 
which a farm ſhall be cropped during the cur- 


Tency of a leaſe, is not only very proper, but 
muſt * greatly advantageous to. both pro- 
| | . Prietor 
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adopted, which in their conſequences operate 


againſt the intereſts of both, as ems as againſt. 


that of the community at large. OY 


When a proprietor, who has with much la- 5 
bour and expence improved a farm, and put it 
in a high ſtate of cultivation, feels himſelf diſ- 
poſed to let it for a term of years, it is certainly 8 
for his intereſt, and cannot with propriety be ob- 
jected to on the part of the tenant, that the leaſe g 
ſhould contain ſuch rules and regulations, re- | 


garding the future management, as to prevent 


the occupier, were he ſo inclined, to run out and : 
exhauſt the lands. By judicious reſtrictions i in 
this reſpect, the proprietor ſecures to himſelf the 


certainty of reſuming. poſſeſſion of the farm, at 


the expiry, of the leaſe, in as good a ſtate of £4 


tivation, and under as beneficial a rotation of 


eropping, as at the commencement, when the 


improvement of the farm was firſt completed. 


When a proprietor ſtipulates for a moderate | 


rent, in conſideration of the exhauſted ſtate of 
the lands, and the expence which he knows the 


tenant muſt be ſubjected to on that account, it | 
is equally. proper on the part of the landlord, to 


include ſuch covenants in the leaſe, as are likely 
not only to ſecure the ſpeedy, but alſo the per- 
manent improyement of the farm, If the tenants 
in ſuch caſes are not bound to purſue certain 


methods 


'prietor ond tenant 3 nor does it militate againſt. | 
this aſſertion, that many modes of cropping are 
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wette 6f culture, during the whole pended 0 of 
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founded reaſdr to expect, that the objects they 
had in view will ultimately be attainable. The 


tenants, if left at liberty, will, during the few 


laſt years of 'their” pofſeſſion, fo crop the lands, 
das to turn che improvements effected in the for- 
mer yeats' entirely to their own advantage, Te- 
nants in general, eden when not reſtricted to any 
| particular modes of + croppin ir,” when they acquire 
a permanent ' intereſt in a farm, in virtue of a 
Jeaſe, begin with improving the lands; and when 
no Gkoreteeif miskörtune happens, purſue ſuch 
cCcutſes of nuſbandty, till within a few years of 
te end of the leaſe, a5 are beſt calculated to keep 
ile farm in proßet o rder. This they do, becauſe 
a they know it 10 för their intereſt. For the fame 
reifon, towards the end of the leaſe, they adopt 
aà very different line of conduct; frequently over 
_ efoppitig the lands in ſuch a manner, as they 
conceive will turn dut moſt profitable, without 
Ever reflecting on tue injuty which the proptie- 
tors thereby fuſtain. There are alſo many in- 
ſtandes, where tenants, from the preffure of their 
_ Eireartiftances ' (when under no regulations or 
reſtrictions in regard to ctopping), are induced 
to prefer immediate gain to future ptoſpects; | 
and to adopt ſuch modes of culture, as prove ul- 
timately deſtructive to tbeinſelves, ine to > the | 
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Ihe nation at large derives benefit from the 
N end introduction of better modes of huſban- 
dry. But the advantages which reſult from 
adopting regular and proper modes of cropping, 

are not confined to the proprietors, and the pub- 
lc at large; for farmers, as individuals, are gain- 
ers by being N to certain methods of cul- 
ture. Ek ok 25 
On every farm, where the tenants « are bound 
to adhere to particular rotations of cropping, the 
labour is regular, and the fame number of ſer- 
vants and horſes are ſufficient, during the whole 
leaſe.” Where they are under no controul, it 

0 frequently happens, that they have either too 

f 15 | 

much or too little work to perform: guided in 


_— % & =. | R 


g their conduct by miſtaken ſelf. intereſted views, 
* they ſome years cultivate the greateſt part of 
1 their farms for grain; in others, graſs huſbandry 
» becomes their chief object; and this will ever be 

8 ö generally the caſe, where there i is no fixed deter- 
. minate rule by which to act. The profit on 
4 farms ſo managed, it will be readily allowed, 
55 muſt be more precarious, than when one regu- 
i lar ſyſtem is conſtantly adhered to, while the 
55 expence aſt” to a | certainty be Lin: aug- 
d mented.” 

TH A the _ of cropping. fixed upon is, For 
: Wn Pay moſt part, ſuch as meets the approbation of 
14 

„ the tenant, as well as the proprietor, and is 
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ol the ſoil, and of the other 88 neceſſary 
. attended to in theſe arrangements, there 
* > 4.6 can be no doubt that the, crops, dyring the con- 
- tinuance of A leaſe, will be upon the whole bet- 
ter, and more valuable to the tenant; being 
procured at lefs expence of management, than if of 
- he were permitted to oyer-crop the farm at his pe 
- pleaſure, and to avail himſelf of that permiſſion ov 
occaſionally, in hopes of a temporary great ad- W: 
vantage, to undo in a ſhort. Period that which to 
5 
ge 
Va 
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had coſt him much W e and er to- 

effect. 8 | | 

Afﬀarmer who; is Nee to * 3 en 
of his farm, has in general 4 greater variety of pro- 

duce to carry to market, and that produce i in al- of 

. moſtevery inſtance ſuperior i in quality to him, who be 

5 cultivatey, his farm under no reſtriction. Theſe : an 

i are obviouſly great advantages. Some articles, it is BW: 


34's 


true, may ſell low. in particular years; yet others erc 
55 general bring ſo much higher prices, as ta MW ba 

leave. A regular annyal profit; and from having | thi 

Aa variety 0 of articles to diſpoſe of, the inconyeni- the 

ence which the farmer muſt be fręquently ſub- wh 

| jected; to, who has only to truſt. to the ſale of one the 

1 or two. commodities,. will be, ſeldom © or ever WM {id 
. 8 1 felt. Should any one of them be unſaleabie for me 
| * - -p-time, it js of little moment, oompared to the. MW far 
| Ae fitustion in which he would be pre 
7 Wert. if bis whole dependence for the pay- WW twe 
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reſted on the ſale af" one ot two articles, for 
which, at the period he muſt carry then to mar- 
ket, there was no demand. _ 

It has been already hinted, that the 19889805 
of a farm in a regular ſtate of cultivation, is ſu- 
perior in quality to that of a farm which has been 
over-cropped and exhauſted ; therefore, as every 
kind of farm-produce is ſold at prices according 
to its quality, and as that is aſcertained by com- 
pariſon, it follows of courſe, that it is advanta- 
geous to a farmer to adopt ſuch modes of culti- 
vation, and rotation of crops, as experience has 
proved, or an intimate knowledge of the nature 
of the ſoil, and other circumſtances, ſuggeſts to 
be beſt tor wenden the quality of the grain | 
and graſs, 

The propriety of nipulating that t tenants ſhall | 
crop their farms, according to jpatticular rules, 
has been ſtrongly objected to on the principle, 
that they are thereby prevented from turning 
their attention towards finding out new modes, 
whereby the lands would be further improved, and 
their profits at the ſame time rendered mote con- 
fiderable. It has: alſo been urged us an abſurd 
- meaſure; to ſhakle a ſpirited, active, intelligent | 
farmer, in ſuch a manner, as to compel him to 
proceed i in the fame beaten tract for nineteen or 
| twenty-one years; during which period, many 
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new and important diſcoveries may have been 


| of which he cannot avail himſelf. For 
1 rheſs SD 
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theſe reaſons, it is avian; that improve- 
ments in agriculture muſt go on much more ſlow- 
ly, than if farmers of this deſcription, were at 
liberty to alter the order of their crops, and to 
introduce other modes, whenever they judged 
ſuch alterations beneficial. There is no general 
rule without exceptions. Farmers there are in 
Great Britain, and the number is by no means 
inconſiderable, who, convinced of the proprie- 
ty of adopting judicious modes of cropping, 


would adopt ſuch as could not fail to inſure the 


permanent improvement of their farms, although 
laid under no reſtrictions of any kind. Fhe ma- 
jority of Britiſh farmers are, however, as ſtated 
above, of another deſcription. They, from ig- 
norance, or a defire to gain a temporary advan- 
tage to themſelves, at the expence of a greater 
future good to the proprietors, and the public, 
would be very much diſpoſed, if they had it in 
their power, to over- crop and run out their 
farms, eſpecially towards the cloſe of a leaſe, in 
ſuch. a manher as to render it both tedious and 
7 3 to bring them again into an improved 
ſtate of cultivation. Others again would go on 
with the old- faſhioned modes of cropping, du- 
ring the whole leaſe, however improper they 
might be, or oppoſite ta thoſe, which, in order 
to promote their own intereſts, or the improve- 
ment of the une W en to 9875 5 
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I! is alſo maintained, that on ſome occaſions 


| 555 is impracticable for tenants to adhere rigidly 
to particular modes of cropping. This, it is 
| preſumed, may be admitted, without departing 
from the general principle, Unfavourable ſea- 
ſons, it is true, now and then intervene, which 
did defiance to the utmoſt exertions of the moſt 


active to overcome. Sometimes, owing to a long 


tract of dry weather in ſummer, a crop of tur- 


nips, after a field has been prepared at much la- 


bour and expence, miſs- gives. At other times, 
heavy and long continued falls of rain in au- 
tumn prevent the ſowing of a field with wheat. 
While not unfrequently, either from a failure of 
the ſeed, or owing to ſome other cauſe, a crop 
ok artificial graſs fails. In either of. theſe caſes, 
900 or in others that might be mentioned, the te- 
nant muſt neceſſarily deviate. from the ſtrict let- 
ter of his agreement, to an adherence to which 
be is probably bound by ſtrong and explicit co- 
venants, or he muſt ſuſtain a conſiderable loſs, 
On ſuch occaſions, it is highly fair and reaſon- 
able, that the tenant ſhould; be indulged with 
the liberty of making a temporary deviation 
from the eſtabliſhed. order of cropping, ſo as % 
enable him to make the moſt of the untoward 


ſituation, in which, froin any of theſe, unfor- 


X ſeen. events, he may be placed. At the fame 
3 time, it ceftainly cannot. be. conſidered: unfair, 
or e that the landlord, who has 2 = 


* 


more 


3 


85 5 PRESENT STATE or 


e e Intereſt: inthe: ſoil, ſhould have 
the power of determining, to- what extent the 
deviation ſhould take place, and the means by 
which the farm can ſooneſt de put again into the 
eſtabliſhed order of cropping. This power, in all 

| ſuch' caſes, muſt be lodged with one or other of 


the parties. That the landlord: has the beſt ti- 


tle to exerciſe it, will, it is preſumed, be gene- 


5 rally acknowledged. 


58 : the rules of cropping preſcribed in their leaſes, 
provided others are ſubſtituted in their place, an 
adherence to which may reaſonably be expect- 


There are few proprietors in theſe Lind 


who do not conſider the introduction of better 
modes of cropping as an object of importance; and 
it is hoped, the number i is daily decreaſing, who 
are ſo inattentive to their own intereſt, or the ad- 
vancement of agriculture, as not to grant their 


tenants permiſſion at any time to deviate from 


ed, to inſure more abundant returns; while the 


farm would, at the ſame time, be adyancing to 
a ſtill higher degree of- improvement. On any 


Sip other terms, it would be unreaſonable in a te- 


nant to'requeſt an alteration; nor ſhould it be 

granted by a proprietor, who regards the intro- 
duction of improved modes of huſbandry on his 
eſtate as of more importance than any trifling 


additional rent that could be procured, by grant- 


ing the tenant improper liberties in this re- 
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- From the foregoing obſervations, it is hoped 
the propriety of ſubjecting tenants of all deſcrip- 
tions to certain regulations, in regard. to modes 
of cropping, will appear evident. - Without 2 
general attention on the part of the proprietorz 
to that neceſſary precaution, improvements in a- 


griculture will not continue to advance, not- 


withſtanding the exertions of the Legiſlature by 
the National Board of Agriculture. Theſe may 
indeed promote ſuch- meaſures as will in time 
remove thoſe principal obſtacles which at pre- 
ſent obſtruct that progreſs towards perfection, 
ſo much to be wiſhed for, and in which all ranks 
are ſo deeply intereſted: but unleſs proper ſyſ- 
tems of cropping are adopted, and rigidly ad- 


hered to, eyen theſe exertions, added to the ge- 


neral ſpirit bor improvements which now pre- 
rails, may Bot long be ſufficient to prevent that 
moſt uſeful art frow: taking a e mo- 
1 

Although W courſes of cropping 3 in 
general be conſidered as beneficial, yet it by.no. 
means follows, that all the courſes now. adopted, 
and which are conſidered improvements on the. 
- ancient ſyſtems, are to an equal degtee adyan- 
| tageous. It is the duty as well as the intereſt _ 
| of every farmer to conſider, with the moſt mi- 
nute attention, before. taking a farm, whether 
the - mode of cropping propoſed to be adopted, 
be, ip every you or view, ns beſt that dan be 


deviſed 
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© Whiſes 8 parcioular teck 6f land which 
be propoſes to farm. The rent of a farm, where 
the tenant is bound to a particular mode of crop- 


ping, 'ought always to be regulated in ſome de. 


gree by the nature of the arrangement in this 
reſpect. Some modes of cropping are better a. 


dapted for keeping the farm in a progreſſive ſtate 
of improvement, than for forcing it to produce 


the greateſt returns. Others again are arranged 
on ſuch juſt principles, that while abundant crops 
are reaped, the foil is not thereby exhauſted; and 
in proportion as the modes of cropping approach - 


es towards this, which may be confidered the 


ſtandard of perfection, ſo ſhould the rent, every 
5 other circumſtance being alike, advance or de- 


create. An intelligent farmer will always offer 
arent, in proportion to the extent of liberty 


granted him in regard to the mode i in which the 


farm is to be cropped; and for a farm, where 


no regulations are preſcribed, conſiderably more 
than for one where he is under reſtrictions of 


any kind. This he is warranted to do; 3 becauſe, 


from his ſuperior knowledge, he is able i in the 
one caſe to force more valuable crops from the 
farm than in the other he is able to do, while his 
good ſenſe, and a proper regard to his own in- 
tereſt, prevent him from exhauſting the farm to 

ſuch à degree as that he ſhould become ulti- 


N hy owe: r thereby" 3 Py winds vnder” the ma- 


? 


ne 2” 5 nagement ; 


| to the rent demanded, ought always to be in 
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nagement of e farmers, almoſt always is 
"the caſe on ſuch occaſions. 1 7 

- Conſidering the inconveniencies, hazards, and 

- lofts, which farmers, from the mixed nature of 

their bufineſs; are ſubjected to, the arrangement 

in regard to the mode of cropping, compared 


their favour. When that is not the caſe, no pro- 
viſion is made for increaſed expence of cultiva - 
_ tion, indifferent crops, bad markets, and many 
other vexatious circumſtances, which frequently 


doecur, and affect not only the comfort, 3 


1 of the huſbandman. £158 007 


There ate ſeveral ird nine iich both 

| 1 and tenants ought to conſider when 
äkxiag rotations of eropping. It is impolſible to 
| jety what mode of crop- 
ping is beſt adapted to a farm, without firſt aſ- 


360 - 


bv with prop 


vertaining the nature and-quality of the ſoil, the 
temperature of the climate, and the fituation i in 


regard to manure, and t. to > markets, ; For _ fale of 


* 


ee ſurplus produced. ig 0 tgp! 
The ftrong ſoils in OY of Eis the 
en. of Lin 


which they produce. It would, therefore,” _ 
abſurd in the extreme to exclude "tice un 
17d ' oats Ones 9 of erops in theſe nts 
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Ancolnſhire, and the carſes of Gowrie 
and Falkirk, are, for example, juſtly celebrated | 
1 for the quantity and quslity of wheat” and oats 
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N 18 d to baten turnips and. vaten in n their 


place. 

The light Gal of Norfolk ; is 1 9 5 i produ- 
5 gg great crops of turnips, and barley of the 
55 very beſt quality, it would therefore be contra- 
xy to reaſon and common ſenſe to prohibit the 
farmers of that, county from / cultivating theſe 
erops, and conſtrain | them to ſow hear, 1 

e 27871 8 ff if: | 8 5 1 
Hie to the dee —_ moiſtneſs of the di- 
water in the north of Scotland, the haryeſts are 
on an average three weeks behind thoſe in Hert- 
heb. ang ſome of Lat ee counties; To 


% #4. 


of jp Vir, the N 1 8 was to 


be placed on tops of wheat, which in that coun- 


Rs . Fuze ang to parte morariey, even. in the 


bien, for which char nl Fe no. 8 | 
The weſtern coaſt. of Great Britain, in con- 
0 of its oontiguity to the Atlantic Ocean, 


is expoſed to frequent, and ſometimes long con- 


| .. tinued tracts of rainy weather, whereby the har- 

55 ves are rendered very precarious. The eaſtern 
1 85 coast, on the other hand, from its vicinity to 
the great continent of Europe, being leſs ſub- 


. 8 jeck to, rain, che harveſts are earlier, and the 


"on ſeldom ſuſtain. any, material damage. For 
theſe ſubſtantial reaſons, the cultivation of grain 
yo 1s more 8 on the eaſtern fide of the Hand, 
FO, „„ N while 
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ODE tie greateſt ieee ere ? of the moſt 5 
"fertile lands, 'on the weſtern coaſt, is devoted 


* te paſturage. Therefore a ſimilar rotation for 
both would be extremely injudicious. The fi- 
15 tuation of a farm, in regard to the eaſe or diffi- 
* -culty of procuring manure, alſo merits attention. 
ff a rotation of cropping be adopted; whereby 
three-fourths or five-ſixths of a farm are to be Þ} 
e conſtantly under cultivation, and the farmer de. «4 
E prived, on account of diſtance, from procuring WM 

lime, chalk, mar], Ec. it is almoſt impoſſible ._ 
Tl the dung that can be procured from the fam . 
> yard, will be ſufficient to keep the lands in a l 
- progreſſive ſtate of improvement, unleſs, accord. } 
) ing to Jethro Taoll's ſyſtem, it ſhall be found 1 
: that cultivation is all in all. It is therefore high- 
> ph neceſſary chat attention be paid to the eaſe or 
- WU difficulty of procuring manure in regulating the 
2 en 11 a __ that n to ou e e . 
oP lage. 5 544410 8 I 

The länge of a PEO in wad to os - 

3 for the fale of the ſuperabundant produce; ought ; 
„ alſo to be an important conſideration with a far- | 9 
5 mer, When determining on the moſt proper mode 13 
= managing a farm, which he is about to rent. 
n In a country thinly inhabited, and remote from 
o i | "populous towns, it would be improper” to ſtipu- 
. that the lands ſhould be chiefly in cultiva- 
e ton; becauſe, ſending grain twenty or thirty 
r les: to d market FIN land- Sd is ee e 
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=—_ 8 tor act lim. 6: Poa of the 3 3 
= " and at the ſame time, occupies ſo much the time 
ok his' ſervants and horſes, as materially. to re- 
_ tard the operations on the farm. In the inte- 

rior parts of the counties of Aberdeen, Banff, 
Dc. by much the greateſt. proportion of the im- 
proved lands is kept in cultivation, and large 
quantities of grain and meal are annually ſent 
at much labour and expence to the towns on 
the ſea · coaſt. Were the Jands kept more in 
_ graſs, the ſuperabundant produce of the coun- 
try, viz. black cattle, horſes, and ſheep, would 
either be purchaſed. by people who would come 
from other parts for the purpoſe, or they might 
be eafily ſent to diſtant markets. without much 

5 trouble or expence, | 
of Theſe, and many W ee 8 


I HE — 2 


r. . ͤ e 


ol leſs moment than thoſe already mentioned, 8 
require the ſerious conſideration both of pro- EX 
8 prletor and tenant, whe arranging the mode in R 
which a farm can be cropped to the greateſt al- 
vantage. For much of the farmer's ſucceſs on ral 
the one hand, and of the real and permanent Fake 
pars of the farm on the other, depend {Foe 
on adopting a proper and ad vantageous mode = 
of ne which is not likely to be the caſe, 2 
without paying due regard to various circum- 5 
ſtances, which enn on theſs occaſions to . = 
vader review. F- 
Tho: predominant 6 ſoils of Great Britain — — 


. e already 
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3 been claſſed, and treated, of and. four 
ſeparate heads or diviſions, namely, clay, loam, 
ſand or gravel, and moſs. To ſpecify all the 
rotations of cropping, conſidered i in different di- 
ſtricts, as beſt ſuited to the ſame kind of ſoil, 
would be an endleſs work. Even. common. S*. 
ertions in the ordinary practice of the various 
branches of huſbandry, ſpread into. ſuch end- 
leſs variations, that. to ſpecify all the methods 
purſued in particular diſtricts by individuals, 
would increaſe this work re all reaſonable 
bounds, ge Ls memes | 
The rotations of cropping, . in 1 par- 
ticular counties are conſidered the moſt Proper 
kor theſe various ſoils, will be found ſtated be- 
lo; and care has been taken to ſtate ſuch only 


by are in ſome degree different from each other. 5 
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3. Clover, 3. Barley, | 3. Wheat, 3. Peaſe or 


4. Oats or 4. Clover, 4. Clover, et 
"a. | 43 I 4: Barley, | 
5 I. Wheat, 18 | 5: Glover, | 


Intelligent 


g 7 
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3 2 


- gent, 3 in every. {not of Great 
E Britain, are now in general ſatisfied, from expe- 
rrience of the impropriety of taking two or three © 
-  eulmiferous or white-corn crops, without either y 
2 complete ſummer fallow, or ſome ſort of green b 

crop intervening. In this reſpect, all the courſ- fl 
es of cropping above ſtated, except Suffolk, are t 
equally correct. In others they all differ mate- U 
rially. By the practice in Kent, it appears | t 
wheat is frequently ſown twice in four years; in 8 

| Suffolk, twice in | five. years; in Northumber- 8 
land, every third” year; but in the Te . A 
| Gon tie only. once in fix years. 1 
Wheat! is well known to be not only hs . 4 

F valuable kind of grain, but alſo in general © 
=_ of the leaſt precarious crops: that can be culti- * 
3 vated on ſoils of the above deſeription. For K 
ſttseſe reaſons, on that crop, the cultivators of 5 
- __ ſuch ſoils, reſt their chief dependence for pay- n 
ment of their rents. The more frequently, 1 
N therefore, that wheat can, with propriety; be in- 2 


=  _ troduced in a courſe of cropping, the higher T. 
wet the farmer will be enabled to pay his land- 1 
2 Lcd. * dannn. 3 does not ſeem WW 5 


. f of Great Britain, devs. the rent of 72 8 2 WM <f 
=_ higher, or the expence of cultivation greater, E 
—_ 1 e in 91775 1 8 80 . of the N 1 
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of farm-ſeryants, then i in the Carſe of Gowrie *, 
yet, when the moſt approved mode of cropping 
in that diſtrict is compared with others above 
ſtated, it will de found the leaſt in favour of the 
tenant; on account of the ſmall proportion of 
the farm that is yearly under. wheat. . Some of 
ide proprietors in that diſtrict, who receive the 
_ greateſt rents, ſeem indeed ſenfible, that uiilefs a 
greater. proportion of the farms is allowed to be 
anpually i in wheat, it is impoſſible that the far- 2 
| mers can continue to pay ſuch high rents. They : "i | 
Have accordingly i in ſome-caſes covenanted, „ 1 
one fourth of the farm ſhall be yearly under 
9 wheat, —a mode of eropping, which, i it is N | 
ed, will in a few years become general. 355 
Where lime, chalk, or auy other kind of NY 5 
nure can be procured in abundance, and at a 
I | -reaſonable; rate, the rotation adopted in Kent, 
BW appears to be that by which the greateſt poſſible 
rent can be paid, as wheat, oats, and clover, de- 
light in a ſtrong ſoil; whereas barley thrives beſtt 
in light friable loams, Or gravel. Peaſe and Yo | 
bean crops: are always Precarious,*and Will be 
found on an average, of any eight or ten ſucceſ- , 
five years, to do little more than repay the ordi- 
5 ä of 15 0 ae . 
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4 Eee N e x | 
1 . adopted in .- r in Berk. as adopted in 
Ks OP : _ Sk 11 „ 5 — 
ps TTV * E | 
1. Turnips, 1. Fallow, 1 Wheat, 2. allow, 
a Barley, 2. Wheat, 2. Barley, 2. Wheat, 
Clover, 3. Cats, [3 3. T 8 85 Barley, 
8 S eee, Or alt aſs, Be Barley, 
„ wy 6. Graſs 3, 4 9 
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 . Whoever 5 made e ef -cropping an 
1 4s 7 ey of attention, will at once determine in 
„ faxour of that praciſed in Suffolk u. On ſuch MW 2? 
= / 45 ſoils, as turnips and.wheat can be cultivated to 
=/: Jos - advantage, i it is unqueſtionably the beſt;-and moſt 


4 5 6 exceptiona ſyſtem that ever was 1ntr 5 
1 . unexceptionable. ſy * 
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1 "5a © duced, eſpecially if the turnips are ſown in * 
—_ -.fxills, and properly horſe aud hand-hoed;, as s MW -©- 
= the general practice in the north of England 7 
4 | dad ſouth of Scotland; by which means, the N 
Aland is reduced to as ſine a tilth, and made as 1M 
WT free of weeds, as. if _ EIN a complete be 
70 8 ſummer % pongtnnn ne do boo: . 
= | „The ſyſtem Ward in Suſſex: is extremely 
4 5 " reprebenfible, i in ſo far as oats are made to ſuc- 88 

mr _ _ -  ,.ceed. wheat. Theſe are oth: ſevere and ex- 
—_ „ * haufting i: 
=_ | Soros: 946 329364 © 
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e erops, and muſt Io greatly more So, 55 
when they follow each other without either, a 
fallow, or ſome kind of meliorating crop coming 
between. In ſeveral of the more improved 
counties of Scotland, the tenants by their leaſes, _ 
are debarred from ſowing wheat after wheat, 
wheat after oats, or oats after wheat; a hint 
which may be ſerviceable to the; aner | 
f and farmers of Suſſex. | : 
The Berkſhire mode of cropping * men- 
e which ſeems to have been learned at the 


Norfolk ſchool, is much ſuperior either to that 


of Suſſex or Oxford; as in both theſe, fallow 


; eonftitutes a part of the ſyſtem, which in ſoils 
proper for turnips ſhould never. be introduced, 


except on extraordinary occaſions, © ' 


Some farmers in Berkſhire practiſe a mad of 


cropping very different from the one ſtated above, 
and which ought certainly to be exploded from 


every diſtrict in Great Britain. Wheat, barley 
and oats, are made to ſucceed each, other; than 
Which a more ruinous method can ſcarcely be 
conceived, 127 that of oats, r oats in ſuc- 
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in Wen Weschoreland, Cumberland, I 
ſeveral of the weſtern and northern counties of 
Scotland. This ſyſtem evinces in the cleareſt 
manner, what little attention the proprietors of 
thele diſtricts have hitherto beſtowed. towards 
198 „ "BI 255 885 promoting 
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2 The Seen _ of cropping — 
e cenſure equally with that of Suffex, formerly 
„ mentioned; and for the ſame reaſon, « oats being 
„ >: made to. hogs wheat, which, in the richeſt iſ © 
_ 8 8 lands, muſt be conſidered as ſevere cropping, but il 
| i -- 75 1s particulatly ſo in light, chalky, or gravelly 2 
= | / foils. Were that rotation confined to five divi- 
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The rotation on the light lands in Wiltſhire, | 


is inferior to that adopted i in Norfolk and Kent. 
By the Wiltſhire mode of management, one-fifth 
part of the farm is yearly in fallow, which. is 
unneceſſary, or rather improper, when the ſoil 
is of a light nature, as the farmer is ſubjected 


to a gonſiderable expence in cultivativn; I 


out receiving any return. 
Whether the method of eropping ut in 
| Norfolk, which has heen long eſteemed, (conſi- 
dering the general inferiority of ſoil) the beſt 
cultivated, and the moſt highly improved coun- 
. ty in the iſland, or that in Kent, as ſtated above, 
=: preferable, appears ſomewhat doubtful. Sup- 


two farms, each containing ſixty acres. By 
adbering to the rotations above mentioned, there 


. would be thirty Acres. on each farm yearly un- 
der crops. of grain. The Kentiſh farmer would 
have five acres of f more turnips, and the Norfolk 
farmer five: acres of more graſs, while the number 


of acres to be annually ploughed would be near- 


thele rotations of: cropping, however, are ſuch, 
a8 to merit general approbation, and the parti- 


cular attettivn of thoſe who are engaged i in the . 


cultivation « of "ey ſoils. 
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the farms are in graſs, or what! in Ev land are 


called conve rtable lands. Ag any 
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| 1. Oats, . Fallow, i. Oats, A Ger, | = 
2. Fallow or 2. Wheat, 2. Barley, 2. Oats, bu 
* Turnips, 3. Beans, 7 1 Turnips, [3+ urnips, 
| 3 Wheat or 4. Barley, 4. 1 


4. Graſs, (6. Graſs, aid of 6. B 3 5 6. Ditto, F 
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ax that a . SE of the lands 
in England! is Eept-conſtantly i in meadow or pa- 
ſturage; whereas in Scotland, there are ſcarce- 
1y * any old graſs-lands, except around the pro- 
prietors houſes. In the latter kingdom, the moſt Fi 
approved ſyſtem of management hitherto eſta- oY 
bliched, except on. ſuch ſoils as that of the 8 
Cares of Gowrie and Falkirk, where the lands 
cannot be paſtured to advantage, is to haye a- 8 
bout one half of the farm in tillsge, and the if by 
other half in gratz, which, all circumſtances 1 
conſidered, may be pronounced ſuperior to an 3 
di 
t 


5 other mode of cropping | eng TTY. in 
| ns; iſland, Ea C 
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An regard to the rotations laſt mentioned, that 


of Cheſhire is the worſt, as including two crops 
of oats: running. This mode of ſowing oats af- 
ter oats, ought never to be permitted on any ſoil, 
however fertile, as it is found in practice, that 
crops of oats impoveriſn the land, and encourage 
weeds more than any others; and on that account, 
a crop of turnips after a ſocond! orop of oats, muſt 
be indeed precarious and-uncertain. /. ! {+ 4 


Breaking up land from graſs by a: fallow, as a 
preparation for ſowing wheat, ſtated as the mode 
wickfhire, ſeems very ex- 
traordinary; and certainly, if a complete ſum- 
mer. fallow is uſually given; extremely objection- 


of management in Waru 


able. Were the land broken up for a crop of 


boats, and then fallow for wheat, in the manner : 
ſometinies practiſed in Berwickſhire, it would be 


a very unexceptionable mode of cultivating all 
tile loams, ſuch as are better adapted 
to wheat and Were ed lb . n 5 uy 


bed turnips. e Fe 1 
Barley ſuoceeding oats; as eee c 
tively Forfarſhire, to thoſe who are in the ha- 
dit of cultivating / white and green crops al- 
ternately, may at firſt view appear improper; 


but as the land is recently broken up from three 


W x1 * 2 
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Aa nes 


year;old graſs; and receives three ot four plough- 


ings it is in ordinary ſeaſons in excellent con- 
dition for receiving the barley-ſeed. By the ro- 
Enjoy: of de og —_—_— in F orfarſhire, the. 
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n made on correct principles, and ſuch as muſt 
_ conduce to the intereſt both of landlord and te- 


ss n= BRESEND STATE or 
[ whole furm is always uſefully and profitably e em- 


ployed; hence it is clear, that the arrangement 


nant, For light friable foils: like: theſe; moſt 
prevalent in that Aiſtrict, perhaps no mode of 
cropping could be ſuggeſted, that would be found 
to anſwer ſo well. In regard alſo to the ſitua- 
tion of that country, either for procuring ma. 


nure, or for the ſale f the ſuperabundant * | 


nen well adapted. 


ee more ſchemes of eee have | 


entioned, hut it was deemed unneceſſary. 
An period like the ꝑreſent, when the beſt means 
- of promating improvements. in agriculture, form 


the principal topics of converſation! in almoſt 
every c mpanY; and when men of ſęience have 
turned theix attention to the advancement of 


that art, various are the modes of | cropping that 
will be ſuggeſted; and in proportion as che ſtu- 
dy of agriculture becomes more general among 
people of that deſcription, the order in which 
one crop ſhould: ſucceed: another, or the ſyſtems 


of management which are judgrd moſt proper 
for che different Seien diverge ni ſtill more 


numerous variations. 51 45 n &}- 4 12 81 1 


Theſe rotations above att: have * | 


dated, for ſundry reaſons; 3: ſome of them with 
a view -of conveyivy: an idea of 8880 is con- 
2215 | 111 . ls 450 £43: A} Tee" Ie 
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conduct in this reſpe& is Nd by no fixed 
principles, or who makes an improper choice, 


ping, the moſt proper, under other eireumſtan- | 
| 125 FRAY g's could deviſe. 35 


| particularly the beſt mode of cultivating that kind of 


| * be moſt IE 3 
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ö ſidered belt for particular ſoils*; ſome, avibeing 


moſt advantageous when the cultivation of grain 


is the principal object; others, when mixed huſ- 
bandry, or alternate grain and graſs- crops are 


conſidered as moſt beneficial; and others again; 
rather to ſhew their imperfections, than to re- 
commend them to general attention 

From the preliminary obſervations, as wats as 
from the rotations of cropping ſtated, it muſt ap- 
pear ſufficiently clear, that no ſpecific. rules can 
be laid down for regulating the conduct of in- 


dividuals in this very important and effential 
point. A judicious rotation of cropping can 


% . 


only be fixed with propriety, after a due con- 
ſideration of ſoil, climate, ſituation, and other 


0 circumſtances. The farmer who adopts a mode 
of cropping after a deliberate and minute in- 


veſtigation of theſe; will, ninety-nine times out 
of a hundred, prove ſucceſsful; while he whoſe 


will as certainly be difappointed, even although - 
he ſhould ſtrictly adhere to a rotation of crop- 


np 


®* The manner of cropping. * managin g 1 
is aner omitted here, as it is intended to ſpecify 


foil, when treating of the means by which waſte lands 
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that if a farmer be debarred by h his 8 2 "way 

g two white-corn-crops' running, and pre- 

ſowing oats in the ſame field above 

once in ſix or ſeven ye: 

inary ſupply of manure, and 

the leaſt attention to the proper methods of ou: 
uſt his farm, 
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tivation, he can run out or 
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T7 VERY ſubſtance which promotes the 
growth of- plants, is denominated a ma- 


- . and by the proper application thereof, 


boils are enriched. and fertilized, ſo as to produce 
a greater ĩnereaſe of the different ſpecies of erops, 


and of a ſuperior quality. Manures ſerve like- 


wiſe to repair the decay of exhauſted, hade or 
10 cure their various defects. | 

Although Mr Tull be almoſt the ks ok 
who! has. boldly aſſerted, - that tillage alone will 
produce every effect that can be expected from 
the application of manures, yet it muſt be ac- 


knowledged, that we are in 4 great meaſure ig- 


norant of the various ways in nich ee 
. 777 Wee G7 yd 40: 

oF Manures,”. Mr Dickſon RO Ny « pn 
« in all the different ways by which vegetation 
1 is pea firſt, * by INE to the 
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oil with which they are ak; the PATRON | A 
« food which, they contain; ſecondly, by com- . 
: municating to it a power of attracting the food nu 
< in greater plenty from the air; thirdly, by en- | Tos 
“ larging the vegetable paſture which it con- | Jai 
« tains; and laſtly, by diſſolving the vegetable : i 
* food which it is already poſſeſſed of, and fit- . 
« ting it for entering the roots of plants,* ” | a 
Thus every philoſophical writer on that ſub- ' opi 
ject erects ſome plauſible ſyſtem, which he ſu - 
ports with all his ingenuity; and hence it hap- ch 
pens that, in theory, writers of the greateſt ſaga- | t 
city and penetration frequently differ, and enter ph 
into controverſies, which in general tend rather MW m 
to obſcure than to clear up the points under diſ- = 
cuſſion; whereas in practice, ſenſible and intelli- : Eto 
gent farmers will be found, for the moſt part, to cu 
agree, if the proper allowance be made for . 
varieties in foil, climate, and ſituation, 1 
"The ſubject of manures, it will be granted by J me 

all, merits equally the attention of the theoretical | ell 
and practical farmer, and ought to be conſidered F i: 

by both as of the greateſt importance; for on a . 


thorough knowledge of it depends, in no ſmall : 

degree, the further extenſion of agricultural im. 

provements. Their reſearches will no doubt 

have different objects in view, but they are ob- 45 

jects well worthy the attention of each. The _—_ 

former will be anxious to aſcertain the principles | 2" 
3 9m 
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upon which vegetation depends, ſo as to diſtin- 
guiſh the qualities of the various kinds of ma- 
nures, and to apply them with effect to the ſoils 


for which he knows they are beſt adapted. The 
latter, loſing ſight of cauſes and effects, will turn 


_ his attention to procure the moſt accurate infor- 
mation concerning the practice in other diſtricts; : 
a thorough, knowledge of which, will, in his 
| opinion, beſt enable him to improve his own.. 

As the writer pretends. to no knowledge of 
| chywiſtry, and has no intention of endeavouring 
to combine that ſcience. with agriculture, his 


philoſophical readers will not probably reap 


much information or entertainment from the. fol- 
lowing treatiſe on manures, it being confined 
do thoſe particulars, that are more eſpecially. cal- 
' culated ou the” information of _ Hey 
| farmer. „ * "I 

In eng of manures, Wi following pa Ma, 
ment has been made choice of, as . both 
cle ar and as Mts LOCALS . 


Sedzon 5 Mineral or ld ſubſtances.” ü 
5 Section u. x Vegetable Subſtances. 85 
7 Section 11. Animal Manures. f f 


Z "Section Iv. | Compoſe or mixins. 
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Thnx is no ai or bolt manure e 0 gene- 
rally uſed i in Great Britain as lime, nor one from 
the uſe of which fo much benefit has been de- 
rived. The luxuriant crops that have been pro- 
duced in conſequence of the application of lime, 
even in ſoils comparatively of little value, have 
been really aſtoniſhing; - and evince, in the clear- 
eſt manner, its ſuperiority to all other artificial 
manures. A deſcription of its nature and qua- 
Pane 1 28 88 ks 4 wy rok 1 r | 

. is 2 f 15 able ü ob- 
tained by caleining or burning ſtone, marble, 
int, chalk, coral, ſea-ſhells, &c. ' But the fort 
of lime here to be taken Notice of, is that obtain- 
ed by burning ſtone. | 

When, or by whom, lime was firſt introduced 
as a manure, is extremely uncertain. From the 
directions given by Cato for building a lime-kiln, 
it is evident that lime was well known to the 
Romans. Palladius alſo gives an account of 
- the different kinds of ſtone that were burned 
into lime in his day. We make lime,” fays 
that author, 6 of a 2825 white ſtone; or tibur- 

45 « tine; 
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* tine; ; or dove- coloured river ſtone; or a red, 
1 or porous ſtone ; or, laſtly, of anarble.t But 
neither of theſe writers make any mention & 
FT" being uſed as manure. © | 
The moſt certain method to aſcertain whether 
ü ſort of ſtone is capable of being reduced to 
lime by calcining, 1 1s as follows: Drop upon it a 


little oil of vitriol, aquafortis, or ſpirit of ſea- 
falt; all ſtones on which theſe, or any other ſtrong 


acid efferveſces, or riſes in bubbles, will burn to 


lime; and the ſtronger the efferveſcence which 
any of theſe acids produces, the better will be the | 


ne ofthe ns, 

Various are the forms in which kilns are con- 
ſtructed for burning lime. It would anſwer no 
purpoſe to give a minute deſcription of each; 


but as there are "ſeveral ſorts of fuel uſed in dif. 


ferent parts of theſe kingdoms, for burning lime- 
ſtone, it may be proper to take notice of ſuch 
Eilns as are conſidered of the beſt conſtruction 
for being worked with theſe various ſorts of fuel; 
as coal, furze, and peat. | 2 

Along the banks of the frith of Forth, and on 


the eaſt coaſt of the counties of Northumber- | 


land and Durham, as well as in ſeveral other 
places where coal and limeſtone abound, and 


| whence lime to a very large extent is annually 


- exported, they uſe what are ſometimes called 


perpetual kilns, but which are more 1 


NON by the name of draw-kilns. 
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NR as all lime-kilns ought. to ds are ates: 


: ated by the fide of a riſing bank, or ſheltered by 
an artificial mound. of earth. They are built 
either of ſtone or brick; but the latter, as being 
better adapted to ſtand exceſſive heat, is conſi- 
dered preferable. The outſide form is ſometimes 
cylindrical, but more generally ſquare. The in- 


ſide ſhould be formed in the ſhape of a hogſhead, 


or an egg, opened a little at both ends, and ſet 
on the ſmalleſt end; being ſmall in circumfe- 
rence at the bottom, gtadually wider towards the 


middle, and then contracting again towards the 


top. In kilns conſtructed in this way, fewer 
coals are neceſſary, in conſequence of the great 
degree of reverberation which is created, be- 


5 -yond what takes, place in k kilns, formed in the 


| ſhape of a ſugar· loaf reverſed, Near the bottom, 


two or more apertures are made; theſe are ſmall 


at the inſide of the kiln, but are ſloped wider, 
both at the ſides and the top, as they extend to- 


wards the outſide of the building. The uſes of 
theſe apertures are, for admitting the air neceſ- 
ſary for ſupplying the fire; and alſo for permit- 


ting the labourers to approach with a drag and 
ſhovel, to draw out the calcined lime. From the 
bottom of the kiln within, in ſome caſes, a ſmall 
building, called a horſe, is raiſed, in the form of 
à wedge; and ſo conſtrued, as to accelerate 


the operation of drawing out the burned lime- 
. N by forcing it to n. into the apertures 
ee 3 ON above 


but 
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A Setioned. In other kilns of this kind, 
in place of this building, there is an iron grate 
near the bottom, which comes cloſe to the inſide 
wall, except at the apertures where the lime is 
drawn out. | 

When the kiln is to be filled, a parcel of furze 
or faggots is laid at the bottom, over this a layer 
of coals, then a layer of limeſtone (which is pre- 
viouſly broken into pieces, about the ſize of a 
man's fiſt), and ſo on alternately, ending with a 
layer of coals, which is commonly covered with 
ſods or turf, in order to keep the heat as intenſe 
as poſſible. The fire is then lighted at the aper- 
tures; and when the limeſtone towards the. bot- 
tom is completely calcined, the fuel being confi- 
derably exhauſted, the limeſtone at the top ſub- 
fides. The labourers then put in an addition of 
limeſtone and coal at top, and draw out at bot- 
tom as much as they find thoroughly burned; N 
thus go on, kill any quantity required be calcineds, ' 
In ſome counties in England, particularly in 
chat of Northampton, it is a common practice FA 

to burn limeſtone with furze. The kilns. uſed, 

which are commonly known by the denomi- 
nation of flame-kilns, are built of brick; the 
walls, from four to five feet thick, where they 
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.* When limeſtone is burned with coals, from 2+ to 31 
| buſhels, on = medium 3 buſhels, of calcined limeſtone 
ae produced for every buſhel of coals uſed. | 
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are not ſupported by a bank or mound of earth. 
The inſide is nearly ſquare, being twelve feet by 
thirteen, and eleven or twelve feet high. In the 
front wall there are three arches, each about one 
foot ten inches wide, by three feet nine inches in 
| height. When the kiln is to be filled, three 
arches are formed of the largeſt pieces of lime- 


ſtone, the whole breadth of the kiln, and oppo- 


fite to the arches in the front wall. When theſe 
arches are formed, the limeſtone is thrown pro- 
miſcuouſly Into the kiln, to the height of ſeven 
or eight feet, over which is frequently laid fifteen 
or twenty thouſand bricks, which are burned at 
the ſame time with the limeſtone. When the 
| filli ing of the kilo is completed, the three arches 
'in the front wall are filled up with bricks al- 
moſt to the top, room being. left in each ſuffi- 


cient only | for putting in the furze, which is done 


in ſmall quantities, the object being to keep up 

a conſtant and regular flame. In the ſpace of 
thirty-Bx or forty hours, the whole limeſtone, 
about one hundred and twenty, or one hundred. 


and thirty quarters, together with the fifteen or 


twenty thouſand bricks, are thoroughly calcined. 
Such a Kiln as is here deſcribed, may be ſeen 
near Wellingborough in Northamptonſhire. 1 
In ſeveral counties in Scotland, as Moray. 
Banff, Aberdeen, Dumfries, &c. which are all 
ſituated at a great diſtance from coal, it is a com- 
mon practice to burn limeſtone with peat; and, 
| | conſidering 
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conſidering MD rage cl pena ied lng hich 
are uſed for the purpoſe, it is aſtoniſhing. 

| What ſucceſs ere 1s performed, Tn gon 
of theſe diftrigts, imeftone is ſufficiently 0 | 

| Mig e oy Arpium ſuper. N99 in FAY | 


l 


he which | fall Hom the peak, Tp quality. of f "the | 


lime i is conſic 1 8 injured. and Front * 5 


50 555 FOR 1251909 LP any 0 VI theſe k 7 DS, 2h . 
WA 7 85 1 9 850 * 75 ML Tf b 2 Kg +919 ji 
ne mpft. co * ron wet hos burning. lime- 


* ructed l. 


2815 des dane inf kilns 0 nft tructed ſomewhat 
2 to thoſe in the 5 _ UW fr 0 
the ee. Fg There.are.1n. ec 
Wh. hs: fire- -Plac 55h 1 1 1 d t hrown 
In to the, b bottom of {the a | 61979 9 of 
F 
the wind has pfren, great. inflienc i recarding 
the operation, s and freq ent prevents. the com- 
plete ede "the lime one, 53 5 
An. improvement ach be made, on, theſ 
Kilns, at a very trifling e expenee —If an iron 
State were laid acroſs, 3e bottom of the arch, 
| with” a place below for the aſhes to fall down, | 
55 and 1 the front of the : arch « eloled u up by a door 
malt 'of caſt-metal, « one third of the fuel might 
5 be ſaved, and the operation performed i in a ſhorter 
; time, and with n wuch greater certainty, t than by a 
the method now praQt Ailed. ET 
„When lime i. is e to be uſed alone as A 


N * wt 


revel. Vor. II. 3 d manure, 
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manure, 1725 at care modld be taken! 6 Ptepare it 
3 


properly, th at it h (poi ty and 
intimirely with the ſoil. To effect this, when 
links is carried from the Linn, r the port where 
it is Tanded; to the field white it is to be applied, 
it ſhobta' be laid ink large heap, and, if poſlible, 
adjoining t to: ſome fiream or'riv valet” where ſuch 
a "quaiitity. "of water may be i upon it, 
as is Ju Nig necellary or. Teducing it it to a fine pow- 
der, without its getting A r lumps; 
: which -freq Goth . pens, "when. 6 laid in 1 {mall 
lieh e e ln te 16 fl or 1 8 5 "ts in- 
| nende de the Wea z Her MELLD 91:7 TH log 85 181 f. 
rte odds or appl Win of” ie -aies/ in alot 
L every di ker i.” 1 1 5 nties of Warwick, 


Devon 8, Here 19 3h 17544 fon me others, it is 
uſed 76 gte any Y "ex delten 1 1 dew mg or cbm potts 
Tn Weſtmoreland, Gaernarvon, Abetdets, Banff, 


and ſome Tt = rei as well a in Teve- 
ral other diſtrifts, ine i is "laid © on graſd-lands a 
year or t o before they are broken i upt kor corn- 
crops. In Yorkſhire, Warwiekſbipe, & Oc. lime 
18 applied a as a means of deſtroying Ting, fog, Oe. 
and with. great fuecels; but the manner in which 


this valuable | manure is mot generally applied, | 


is previous to ſowing turnips, or on fallow, as a 


| preparation for a crop of Wheat. In either of 


theſe laſt caſes, it is of the greateſt i importance to 


have the ſoil as much pulverized. as poſlible, by 


frequent ploughings and d harrowings e the 
| lime 
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lime is laid on; otherwiſe it cannot he ſpread 
over the land with e, nor operate equally 
on every part. 

There are ine in Great A whoge | Mi 
limeſtone. is not found; and fewer ſtill, where ll 
lime is not either in general uſe, or partially in- Ih 
troduced as a manure, With, reſpect to the uſe 
of lime, or the benefit, derived from it, as a mean 

of fertilizing the ſoil, ſome are of opinion, that 
it promotes vegetation, by ſtimulating or forcing 
the foil with which it is incorporated to exert it- 
| deb; ; others imagine, it promotes vegetation, by 
enriching the ſoil, and thereby adding to the 
| quantity of vegetable food. Various other opi- 
nions Aliiferent from theſe, and in ſome inſtances 
oppoſite to each other, have been entertained, 
reſpecting the manner in which lime operates; 
but all that we yet know with certainty on the 
ſubject, is collected from practice and experience, 
- whereby it is proved that lime, ſomne bow or other, 
operates ſo as frequently to produce luxuriant 
. _ crops on ſoils, which, before the application of 
that manure, were comparatively of little value. 
And further, that on all foils which are treated 
properly after being thoroughly limed, its bene- | 
ficial effects are diſcernible by the moſt curſory = 
_ obſerver. | | | 
Tube quantity of lime applied to the acre 4 "= 
hitherto fixed by no certain rule, either in regard 
to the nature of the different ſoils, the modes of 


cropping 
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| eropping afterwards adcpeed, or the ſuperior | 


quality of orie kind of limeſtone beyond another. 
In the counties of Lanark and Weſtmoreland, 
from ohe hundred to five hundred buſhels of 


lime-ſhells, after being reduced to powder, are 
applied to the Engliſſi ſtatute acre f. In the 


county of Nottingham, the ordinary quantity 
does not exceed ſeventy or eighty buſhels. In 


the counties of Cumberland, Weſt Lothian, Fife, 


N Angus, Mearns; Gtr., from one hundred to 


one hundred and fifty buſhels is the uſual quan- | 


by and this laſt may be ſtated as the general 


average quantity commonly ufc in all the other | 


Ae Great Britain. ot Side d n 


It has been long a fubject of ae de nether i 


Hinds are' benefited by a-ſee6nd; third! Bitmany 


repeated limings. It is aſſerted, on the one 


hand, that frequent limings are rather injurious 
. ere d 7 0 on Ou e that r * 
INI” wars f eee e tice 
14814 AP . 2 he ic ff 1 395 | 

Tie buſhel of me- Hell, eee Ran debe, ge- 
_ nerally yields from two and a half to three buſhels of pow- 


| dered lime. The price of the buſhel of limedhells, at the 
kilns, varies from four-pence to fix-pence z the general a- 
verage over Great dr N * rated 3 ape pence 


halfpenny. 
+ Whether the value of the crops FED are reaped after 


| ſuch. extraordinary liming, i is ſo much ſuperior to what is 


produced i in other diſtricts, from the application of a lefs 
quantity, as to juſtify the propriety of ſuch a practice. » 
4 bEropmſtance that merits particular i * 
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tice has been proved advantageous, by the ſure 
teſt of experience. It is probable, that the pro- 
priety or impropriety of repeated limings, de- 
pends more on the nature of the ſoil, and the 
modes of management after wards adopted, than 
on any other eireumſtanee connected therewith. 
In Berwickwire, and the Carſe of Gowrie, lime 
is applied tio or three times in the courſe of 
twenty years; aud with ſuch ddvantage, as to in- 
duce the farmers'to cofitinue the practice, not- 
Withſtatiding the! great expenôe to which they 
are ſu eftea;'ii*conſequetite of the very great 
diſtance wHence they muft bring the lime. In 
6 Cumberland, Lanark, and ſome other counties, 
repeated limings, unleſs the lime is mixed with 
ſome other ſubſtances, are found rather injurious 
than beneficial,” It is impoſſible to account for 
ſuch variations iti the practiee of manuring land 
with lime, or its effects on the ſoil, without ob- 
ſerving in the firſt place, that although there has 
been as yet no general rule eſtabliſhed, by which | 
a farmer can determine what quantity of lime is 
beſt ſuited to a particular ſoil, yet in practice, a 
greater quantity is laid on ſtrong, denſe, ſtubborn 
ſoils, than on thoſe of a more open, friable na- 
ture. In the ſecond place, that the diverſity of 
meaſures by which lime is ſold at the different 
kilns, is often ſo great, as to leave it doubtful 
whether a farmer in one part of the iſland, who 
bk three chaldrons to the — does not uſe 
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Jeſs than him, who in another diſtrict applies 
two. And in the third place, that the quality of 
lime - ſhells i is ſo extremely different, that in ſome 
caſes the farmer who lays ſive chaldrons on the 
acre, does not apply a greater quantity of ef. 
fectjve e. thas . who vous an acre 
th threes 34, nn 

It has pats been eee that x various hens 
act opinions are entertained, in regard 
to the effects of lime as a manuxe., Not leſs fo 

are the rules laid down as to thę quantities to be 
e and the modes of application. This 
ſeems. in a great meaſure owing to the little at- 
tention that has hitherto been beſtowed, to re- 
duce the, ale of aner under one 
would be, to-eftabliſh a ſtandard for the hes 
of lime all over the; iſland; another, of no le 
importance, and which naturally falls under the 
immediate cognizance of the Board of Agricul- 
ture, would be, to aſcertain, by chymical analyſis, 
and to publiſh an account of, the comparative 
quality of the lime at preſent working in every 
quarry in Great Britain. Were theſe two plans 


carried into effect, much new light would be 


thrown on this important branch of buſbandry ; 
as thereby every farmer in the iſland would, in 
time, acquire a ſure rule by which he might re- 
gulate his own practice. If, for inſtance, a farm- 
cr Wo: cultivated a . i within reach of 
5 : lime, 
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lime, 0 contained only ſixty parts out of a 


hundred of calcarious earth, were informed, tliat 


the eſtabliſhed praQtice i in another diſtrict, where 
the ſame kind of ſoil prevailed, was to apply one 
hundred buſhels of lime, which contained eighty 
parts of calcarious earth, he would find it necef- 


 fary to apply nearly one hundred and thirty-four 


buſhels, to manure his field to the ſame extent. 
In ſhort, if one general meaſure for lime were 
eftabliſhed, and correct tables of the quality of 


the lime of one quarry, compared to that of an0- 
ther, could be determined, it would pave the way 


for a 'more uniform practice of lime-huſbandry, 
than can otherwiſe take place: While the phi- 
loſophical farmer would be enabled to draw 
concluſions much more correct, than any he can 
form during the Continuance © of the preſent ir in- 
Ne. ſyſtem.” „„ 


"4 ; #7 


ball. Chalk is a white, bolt cubltance, ge- 


nerally found in maſſes; although in the Ille of 


Wight, and fome other ie there is a | ſoft, 


"3 


and which is applied to lands nearly 3 in the ſame 


manner. 


The firſt account we baby o chalk being uſe 85 
as manure in this iſland, is given by Pliny, who 


fays it was the cuftom of the Britons to chalk 
their lands, whereby they received a great and 
aſting improvement. 
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jo REY abounds. in Suſſex, Kent, "If Herts, 
; and many. other « of. the. fouthern counties; but, 
ſo far as the writer Knows, the Eaſt Riding of 
Yorkſhire is the moſt northerly diſtrict where it 
A8 with. When it i is found on the ſides of hills, 

as abpyt Graveſend, in Kent, the expence of dig- 
ging it. is yery,trifling.; as the workmen, who are 


8 accuſtomed to the buſineſs, after undermining it 


a good. way, dig a trench at the top; as far from 
the edge as it is undermined, which being filled 
With Water, ſoaks, Fre in a, ſhort, time, and 
then the, whole flake falls,down.at once. Where 
they, are obliged to dis for it to a conſiderable 
depth, and. draw it to, the ſurface in buckets, the 
Sa en is. greatly increaſed, and cannot be xeck- 
oned at leſs than three-pence the, buſhel., _ F 
1 14 is, for the moſt part, uſed as manure in its 
crude ſtate: ; but in Eſſex, Suſſex, the Eaſt Riding 
of Yorkſhire, &c. it is calcined in the ſame man- 
ner as lime, and, ſold gt the kilns from 4 d. to 
6 d, the buſhel. It would appear from the long 
and eſtabliſhed. practice of all. the farmers in 


5 "thoſe. diſtricts, where chalk abounds, t that it has 


the remarkable property of pręducing beneficial 
effects in ſoils diametrically oppoſite. The wri- 
5 ter has ſeen it applied to the lighteſt ſails i in Sur- 
| ry. and to the ſtrongeſt clays | in Eſſex, and has 
been aſſured. by ſeveral reſpectable farrhers in 
- both counties, that it 9 . powerfully 
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3 the increaſe of the crops, ns oy im- 


F provement of the foil, _ © 
In Effex, Kent, the Ille of Wight, EN &e. | 
| chalk is applied to ſtiff, cold, clay ſoils in large 


| quantities (twelve or fourteen waggon-loads, and 


ſometimes more to the acre), with remarkable ſuc- 
ceſs, The expence of chalking lands in Eſſex, and 

1 ſome parts of Kent, owing to the diſtance of car- 

I riage, is very great. Some idea may be formed 

1 of the expence incurred, by obſerving, that the 

e value of chalked land, is frequently eſtimated 
1 between an outgoing and entering tenant, when 

e the chalk has been only a few years laid on, at 

5 L. 4, and frequently L. 5 the acre. 

. Chalk, when intended for manure in its G40 9 
ts ſtate, is generally dug in the end of autumn; 
8 ſo that it may be ſhattered and crumbled by the 

\- WH froſt, when lying on the ſurface of the field du- 
to ring the enſuing winter. If any large pieces | 
8 remain unreduced by the influence of the wea- 
in ter, they are carefully broken in the ſpring, by 
as MW. labourers employed for the purpoſe ;—a precau- 
al tion which is conſidered. eſſentially neceſſary in 
i. ; chalk-buſbandry, not only for making it ſpread 
- more equally, but alſo for making: it ns 
a8 more intimately with the ſoil. 

in WW When chalk is calcined and adobe as manure, 
ly the ordinary quantity is from 100 to 200 buſhels 
ds | to the acre; but it would appear, that, when 


. Ne the — are not laſting, as the 
Vox. II. 5 Ee | | © © NO 
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fame field is frequently manured to the extent 
above mentioned every four or five years. The 
ſame complaints againſt the inefficacy of repeat- 
ed chalkings, as of repeated limings, are very 
common; and the farmers, who cultivate light 
ſoils, have, in general, altered their practice in 
this reſpect; ſo far as to uſe chalk only in mix- 
ins or compoſts. Theſe are commonly formed 
one-third of chalk, and two-thirds of ſcourings 


of ditches, ſcrapings of roads, &c. and when al- 
lowed to remain a conſiderable time before uſing, 
are found excellent manures, eſpecially far light 


| ſoils. On the ſtronger ſoils, where a large quan- 
tity of chalk is laid on at one time, the effects 
in the ſucceeding crops are faid to be eaſily diſ- 
cernible for fifteen or twenty years. After ſuch 


a lapſe of time, there can be little doubt, but 
chalk may be again applied with nearly, if not 


fully as great advantage as at firſt. With regard 
to the modes of applying chalk as manure, ei- 
ther in its crude or calcined ſtate, nothing parti- 


cular occurs warthy of remark, beyond what is 


8 Wel een dne, 


 Marl,—Marl i is a oft 5 a} in a 
| Dr number of the counties both of England and 


Scotland, in different fituations, and at various 
depths. Pliny mentions marling land as an im- 


: provement known to the Greeks, but more pecu- 
5 Je to Britain a Gaul, ng thus deſcribes it : 
12 * EA « There 
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« There is another way of nouriſhing earth by 


4 earth, which has been found out in Britain 


« and Gaul. It is thought there is a greater de- 


4 gree of fruitfulneſs in this kind than in any 


% other. It is a certain richneſs in earth, like 
« the kernels in animal "_ that are increa- 


- ſed by fatneſs.” 


There are properly three kinds of 1 mal uſed 
as manure in Great Britain, the ſtone, the clay, 
and the ſhell. The firſt derives its name from 


its reſemblance to ſtone; the ſecond, from its 


likeneſs to clay; and the third, from the ſhelly 
fubſtances of which it is chiefly compoſed. 

The ſtone or late; ſometimes called flag mar], 
according to the different appearances which it 
exhibits, is a compoſition of calcarious earth, 

ſand and clay. It is the ſand which hardens it, 
and tends to give it the apparent conſiſtence of 
ſtone; and in proportion to the ſand which it 
contains, it approaches to ſtone or clay marl. 
"Clay-marl i is a compoſition of calcarious earth 
and clay. Theſe mark are of various colours, 

as brown, blue, yellow, red, and mixed. Shell- 
marl, when unmixed with fand or moſs, is al- 


moſt entirely calcarious, confiſting of ſhells of 5 


fiſh, which being ſoftened and reduced to pow- 


der in water, acquires the appearance of fine 
white earth. 


In many parts of theſe kingdoms, indications 
W marl are viſible even to the moſt negligent 
| 5 | eye, 
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eye, eſpecially on the ſides of deep hollow roads, 


and on the borders of rivers. As many valu- 


able treaſures no doubt Rill remain neglected, 
although expoſed to public view, owing to ma- 
ny farmers, and others, not knowing the. proper 
methods of proving what is real marl, it may be 
proper to ſtate the various ways in which marl 


may be moſt eaſily and moſt ſatisfactorily known: 


Firſt, It may be proved by Air :—If a lamp of 
true ſtone or clay marl be expoſed. to the air, it 


will, in a ſhort time, break into ſmall pieces. 


Secandly, Fire. When a piece of real marl 
is dry, break it into as ſmall. particles as poſlible, 
and put a handful into a hot coal fire; it will 
erackle in the ſame manner as if ſalt had been 


thrown therein. Thirdly, by Water — Put a piece 


| of dried marl into a wine · glaſs, and pour gently 


as much water thereon as will cover it; if true 


marl, it will gradually diſſolve into a liquid, or 


ſoapy ſubſtance, and at the ſame time ſhoot up 


a many ſparkles to the ſurface of the water. Ano- 


8 ther, and the moſt. certain criterion, by which to 


OE prove marl of all kinds, is, to put a little in a 

25 wine-glaſs, and pour gently over it a ſmall quan- 
tity of aquafortis, or ſome other ſtrong acid: If it 

efferveſce, i it is a ſufficient proof of its being marl; 


and the degree of the offerveſcence at the ſame 


time aſcertains its quality. 
Marl, of one kind or other, is Wed a as manure 
F in nearly one half of . counties of Great Re 
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tain; but its value, and the proper modes of ap- 
plying it, are better un and underſioed, in 
th counties than others. 
In Lancaſhire, they have Sts wack of 
tans and clay marl: the former is applied to 
the ſtrong clay ſoils, the latter to the li ght, loamy, 
and ſandy lands. The medium quantity laid on 
the acre, is about three cubic roods, of eight 
yards to the rood. The expence, in a great 
meaſure, depends on the diſtance of carriage; 
dut generally runs between fix and ten pounds 
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1 the acre. It is commonly laid on graſs lands, a 
6 year or two before they are broken up, although 
ſometimes on lands in a courſe of tillage. In 


| either caſe, great care is taken to. ſpread it as 
x equally as poſſible on the ſurface, and to break 
ö any lumps on which the weather has not had 
ſuſſicient influence. Its effects in producing good 
I \crops, have been proved by many years experi- 
0 ence. The application of clay- marl to the light 


J fandy foils in Suffolk, has been the means of 1 
> WM greatly improving thoſe foils; and the crops _ lis 
1 which they produce, after being marled, if the ll} 
- lands be not too ſeverely cropped, are ſo ſuperior, N if 
t '- as fully to warrant the expence. The quantity 4 
| | 


; BH tid on the acre is abvut moneys or _ | 
: WU 2500 buſhels*.' 
| . is to n des county 0 of Norfolk, ae; 5 
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wer, that we are tö lock for the Wonderful effects 


produced by marl. Theſe are ſo great, that rel 
lands which, forty or fifty years ago, did not rent ref 
at eighteen-pence the acre, now give upwards of the 
twenty ſhillings. There are two kinds of marl | ſar N 

in that county; the one of a white, or rather on 
yellow colour, conſiſting almoſt entirely of cal. qui 
carious earth; the other may properly be de- lan 
nominated clay-marl, but from the ſmall quan- Me 
tity applied to the acre, it muſt be of a very rich on 
quality, compared to other marls ; otherwiſe it ex 
could not operate ſo powerfully on the ſoil. Of ſa 
the firſt, from ten to fourteen loads are ſufficient Fe 
for the acre; and of the laſt, from thirty to 74 
forty. The mode of application varies. Some. WU © 
times it is uſed as a preparation for a crop of M *' 

| barley. or turnip; and is frequently laid on clo- th 
ver-ley, before being broken up for wheat. If the ſt 
county of Norfolk has been benefited by the MW © 
marls above mentioned, that of Forfar has reap- . Ml le 
ed as great advantages from-ſhell-marl. 'Shell- 9 
marl, of a moſt excellent quality, has been for ol 
a good many years diſcovered in various parts of h 
that county; and the improvements that have k 
taken place, in conſequence of the general and f 
judicious uſe of that valuable manure, exceed N 
perhaps any thing of the kind, that ever happen- 5 
ed in the ſame period, in any other county in f 
Great Britain. The average quantity laid on the 1 
acre, is about four hundred cubic feet; and in x 
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reſpect to the mode of application, it is in every 


reſpect ſimilar to that mentioned above, as being. 
the practice in Norfolk. Great caur ion is neceſ- 


ſary in uſing marl, and in adopting proper rota- 


tions of eropping after it is applied. If a large 
quantity be laid on at once, eſpecially on light 
lands, or if marl be laid on a ſecond time, in the 


courſe of a few years, and a number of ſevere 
crops afterwards taken, the lands will be greatly 


exhauſted. This was experienced in many in- 


ſtances, when marl was firſt uſed as manure in 


Forfarſhire : the tenants, for the moſt part, igno- 
rant of the effects it would produce, laid on large 
quantities; which ereating a great fertility, they 


went on ſowing oats, and other ſevere crops, till 
the ſoil became little better than a dead ſub- 


ſtance. This alarmed the proprietors, and in- 
duced them to include certain covenants in their 


leaſes, ſo. as to prevent any prejudicial conſe- 
quences in future. Theſe have been the means 


of eſtabliſhing a more regular ſyſtem of marling 


huſbandry in that county, than perhaps is to be 


found in any other part of the iſland. When a 
field is marled, the tenant is bound to lay it out 


in graſs, with the next or ſucceeding crop; and 


to allow it to remain three or four years in paſ- 


ture. When broken up for corn, a certain ſpeci- 
fied number of crops only are to be taken, before 


it is again laid out to graſs; and ſo on, during 


the currency of the leaſe. The tenants are alſo 


debarred 
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 debarred: from laying on CENT a ſecond time on 
the ſame field, in the courſe of one leaſe, which 


is commonly for nineteen years, unleſs it be pro- 
perly mixed with dung, or other ſubſtances. 
Thus the improper practice of over-cropping the 
land after marling, aud the no leſs injudicious 


cuſtom of repeated marlings at ſhort intervals, 
are both prevented; and under theſe reſtrictions, 


which are in general very ſteadily adhered to, 


marl is found in Forfarſhire a moſt beneficial ma- 
nure, and the lands continue in a progreſſive 
ſtate of improvement. Although it appears doubt- 
ful whether marl, unleſs laid on in large quan- 


tities, be advantageouſſy applied to ſtrong clays, 
yet it ſeems univerſally agreed, that for all light, 
dry, ſandy, and gravelly ſoils, it is the beſt ma- 

nure yet diſcovered. That being the caſe, every 


occupier of ſuch lands ought to be extremely 


attentive in ſearching for marl; and the proprie- 


tors and farmers in thoſe diſtricts where it has 


been lately diſcovered, -as Berwick, Weſt- Lo- 


thian, Nairn; &c. will eſſentially promote their 


- own intereſts, by bringing into general uſe a ma- 


' nure, which has been found in ſo many other 
_ diſtricts a ſource of real wealth, and a means of 
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ONE'S of theſe kingdoms, and is uſed in 1 ſeve- 


ral counties to great advantage, as an article of 
manure; particularly on the ſouth and ſouth- 


weſt coaſts of the iſland. It is of different qua- 
_ ities: that whieh is taken from under the water, 

or frem banks which are covered once every tide, 
and whieh contains the greateſt quantity of ſhells, 


is eſtermed Me beſt. The benefits ariſing from 


te application of ſea- ſand to clay, - and other 


MRfrong' ſoils, for whicb by every account it is beſt 
adapted, although ſomewhat flow in appearing, 


are known to be veryi lating, The 'flowneſs/in 

appeuring is eaſily accbunted for, by obſerving 
that it confiſts of hard bodies, ſuch as the fand 
Self} ſhells, fragments: of coral, ' and other ſub- 


ſtances, which require time to diſſolve; and for 


that teaſon it muſt operate as a move lafting: ma- 
nnre, as in propomion to. the period: neceflary to 


make it incorporate intimately wich the foil, fo 
will be tte dutatiou of its fertilizing effects. 

Sea: ſand has been long uſed as mahure in Corn- 

wall; Deven, and ſdinel vf the eountics of Wales; 


and has lately” been introduced with equal ſue- 
ceſs in Cumberland; Galloway, Yorkſhire, and 


ſome other diſtricts But the great value of ſea- 
ſhells;'or ſea-ſand; is hitherto bur little known; 
at Leaſt the uſe of theſe foffils, as aimeatis of im- 


proving the foil, is coflf ned to a left few dif- 


tricks, eon ared to the numbers which, from 
weir Balaton on the coaſts, have an equal op- 
— FT 0” > on 
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portunity of: deriving: benefit from it. The qua- 
lity of fea-ſand as manure, no doubt depends on 
the quantity of ſhells and other calcarious ſub- 
ſtances, which it contains. This can be deter- 
mined, in ſome reſpect, by the degree of effer- 
veſcence which takes place when any ſtrong 
acid is applied, (as in the manner pointed out for 
trying marl), and by the quantity of reſidium 
that falls to the bottom of the glaſs, when the ef- 
ferveſcence is over. The quantity applied to the 
acre, is from twenty to twenty- five tons, or about 
three hundred buſhels; | It is ſometimes laid on 
fallow, ſometimes as a preparation for a crop of 
barley; but its effects are more immediately, and 
to a greater extent diſcernible, when it is applied 
to graſs lands; as it renders the ſucceeding crops 
extremely luxuriant, and alſo inſures abundant 
returns of grain, when the een brought . 
1 under cultivation. 21451 $7 . 
Tbat this kind of manure is 50 "be found in 
2 _avery diſtrict. ſituated along the coaſts of | theſe 
kingdoms, will hardly admit of a doubt. Its ef- 
fieacy on all ſorts of ſoils, (although greateſt on 
iclay and ſtrong loam) has : alſo been proved; and 
the value in which it is held in thoſe diſtricts, 
where its properties have been longeft known, is 
aſcertained from the circumſtance. of; its. being 
frequently drawn to the interior part of the | 
country: by land carriage, ten or fifteep, ſome- 
| timen * miles. ere, or ſea · ſand, not- 
07 3 T withſtanding 
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withſtanding they have been long diſcovered as a 


uſeful manüre, have hitherto been little attended 


to, except in a few diſtricts. It would be highly 
praiſe-worthy i in the members of that national = 


Board, which is eſtabliſhed for the expreſs pur- 
poſe of promoting agricultural improvements, to 
devote a portion « of their time to an object ſo im- 

portant, as that of calling the attention of the 

proprietors and farmers (whoſe local ſituation 


afford them opportunities) to the uſe of this ma- 
nure, as the means of fertilizing the ſoil.. Sup- 


poſe ten miles the extreme diſtance to which 
lea · ſand could be carried with advantage; : yet 
how great a proportion of this iſland might be 
thus manured, taking the mean diſtance of car- 


"90 from the coaſt at only five miles! phe 


3 
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Abbe m are the 99 55 parts of CLE 


tible ſubſtances, remaining after they are burnt. 
There are three ſorts of aſhes uſed, in confiderable 


quantities, as manures in theſe kingdoms. | It is 


proper here to take notice of them; "namely, 


wood-aſhes, coal-aſhes, and peat-alhes, , The 


| wood-aſhes intended to be deſcribed, a are what are 
commonly known by the name of ſoap-aſhes, or 


ſoapers waſte; being a compoſition of wood - 


aſhes and linge. remaining after the ſoap-makers 


4142 


have drawn off their les. Soapers athes were 
firſt uſed by the Flemings, and conſidered by 


| em FO an excellent manure. In England, 


| pI. $f $2; | 
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mheryiahs: mode, of application is m known 
than in Scotland, they are applied, for the moſt 
part, to eld paſtures, rather than to tillage-lands. 


From one hundred to one hundred and fixty 
buſhels. are laid on the are of paſture-lands. 


When applied, to lands in tillage, they, are com- 
monly mixed with dung and earth, in the pro- 


portion of one load of aſnes to ten of compoſt; 
and before the ſeed furrow is given, ten or twelve 


ande, of this m is e on each Acre. 


3 "Coal: Abe are ſaid to contain a large por. 
tion of calcarious earth ; and on that account, 


are reckoned fingularly beneficial to cold four 
lands.” | 'Cdal-: aſhes can only be procured, in Con- 
fiderable quantities, in the neighbourhood. of 


great cities, where coal is "fed for fuel. The 


gardeners and farmers in the vicinity of London 8 
| know their value, and uſe them to great advan- 
tage; 5 particularly 1 in bringing thoſe lands into 


order, which had been dug for brick earth. | After 


| ſpreading the <oal-aſhes on the grounds "whence 


| var 15 Had been taken, they commonly 
plant beans, and with the ſucceeding crop ſow 
graſs feeds, both. of "which ſucceed extremely 
well. Coal-aſhes are uſed i in other parts of Mid- 


5 dleſex, Surry, and loms of the adjoining coun- 
| ties; 3 9.5 alſo in Muse. 5 A Ars dreſſing® 


EN for 
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In England, MER or 8 — 5 the hand, 
ſuch manures as can only be procured in ſmall quantities, 
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for, young clovers, and old paſture-lands, and 
ernie; for 1 | 

*. Peat-dſbes,—ln many y parts of theſe kingdoms, 
peat- t· earth, cut and dried in the courſe of ſum- 
mer, is the only fuel. The peat dug from the 
moſles, that are ſo firm as to bear cattle to tread 
ou, is the beſt, both for fuel, and afterwards, for 
Manure. The aſhes of what i is pared from the 
ſurface of heaths and commons, by the cottagers, 
as in Bedford, and ſome other. counties 1n Eng- 


land, and in the low parts of Moray and Nairn“ 


in Scotland, are of little value, compared to thoſe 
above mentioned. It was formerly very com- 


mon in the counties of Aberdeen, Banff, Mo- : 


ray, Ac. to manure the moſs-lands by paring and 
burning the ſurface ſoil, in the manner ſtill per- 
formed i in different parts of England, and on va- 
rious ſoils; but in conſequence of the injury 


which theſe lands thereby ſuſtained, the proprie- 
tors prohibited ſo baneful a practice. It is pro- 


bable, - Berkſhire is the only diſtrict in Great 
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is commonly called top-dreſſing, and is always are. | 


in che ſpring. . Tbis method is occafincally adopted by 


ſome. few individuals i in Scotland, when pigeon · dung can 


e but the, practice is by no means ger d. 
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any other ſubſtanee, i is at preſent generally uſed 


as manure. The aſhes of peat, dug from an 
extenſive meadow in that county, have been 
proved, by the experience of ſixty or ſeventy 
years, to be a moſt excellent manure, when uſed as 
a top-dreſſing on almoſt all kinds of crops; as oats, 
| wheat, barley, turnips, clover, ſainfoin, meadows, 


1 paſtures, &c. The quantity uſed is about: twenty 
buſhels, more or leſs, as the condition of the land 


ſeems to require; and the price about three. 

ence, or four - pence the buſhel. T0 ſuch an ex- 
tem is this mode of manuring carried on in that 

county; that the proptietors receive two or three 
Hare pounds the Acre, for à liberty of cutting 
| 4. carrying off 1 2 8 5 the depth of five or fix 
eet. | 
It would be abfurd to ppb; that the peat- 


aſhes of Berkſhite are ſuperior, as 'madure, to 


| thoſe in every other part of the iſland; and as 
their effects in that county, when applied to the 


ſoil, have been coupieuou for a great number of 


: years, i it is certainly a cireumſtance meriting the 
attention of thoſe, who reſide where peat is the 
only fuel, to aſcertain whether peat-aſhes in theſe 


diſtricts, do not poſſeſs all the fertilizing quali- | 


ties of thoſe in Berkſhire. The experiment is 


eafily made: all that is neceſſary being to keep 


the aſhes dry, and under cover during winter; 
andto ſprinkle them with the hand over the crops 
in the ſpring, and at ** rate above mentioned. 
e . e e uo. 
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Soot.—Soot may de called condenſed ſmoke, 


a ſubſtance formed in chimneys; and, whether 
5 compoſed of vegetables or minerals, is conſidered 
good manure. It is faid to cheriſh and give nou- 
G riſnment to graſs, to kill the noxious inſects that 
5 infeſt the corn, and to protect it from the effects 
1 of froſts or chilling rains; and what is alſo of 
1 great conſequence, to kill the moſs that ſo often 
4 | | abounds in meadows and old paſtures, . This 
1 uſeful manure can be obtained in conſiderable | 
F WH quantities only from great eities. or large manu- 
u facturing towns. The price in London, whence 


great quantities are carried to the adjacent diſ- 
tricts, is eight-pence the buſhel. The ordinary 
allowance, is from twenty-five to thirty-five 
buſhels an gere. Soot is uſed in many parts of 
England, AS: Middleſex, Buckingbam, Glouceſ- 
ter, Wilts, Langaſhire, Yorkſhire, c. The mode 
of application is chiefly as top-dreſſings for young 
cloyer, | ſainfoin, and old worn- out meadows. 
The beſt ſeaſon for lay ing it on, is in February 
or March. It is carefully ſpread over the field 
with. the hand, and always ſucceeds beſt, if rain 
ee aer 997915 einbuchen 
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Piosr vegetables, e ee © of pads ſues 
ctllent or juicy kitid, afford excellent manure; 
Anid the Romith Writers on Huſbandry, to whoſe 
opinibn the beſt farmets of the preſetit/day ought 
to pay” deferetive; all recommend the ploughing 


-down' of Erden plants, as 2 means of ee 
the ſoil.” (3 ex! 628981 ODT #i th 
Eten Uerops' of alk kinds, 4 peale, out, 


bick-wheat,” tates, c. if plboughed-in when in 


furl bloom, at Which period they" contain the 


greateſt quantity of ſap, cannot, fall to be attended 


with betleflctar' effeats. dee Scotlatis, this mode 


D 


Wel valdble hag! FY Kirkby ho be e 
is but very little practiſed in England. This y- 
ſtem of huſbandry is indeed ſometimès ad 
Warwickſhire; and as might be expected, with 


ted in 


ſucceſs. Conſidering at how ſmall an expEace of 
prime coſt, carriage, and other charges, this profi- 
table manure may be obtained, it is ſurpriſing that 
a mode ſo welt calculated for improving and en- 
| riching the ſoil, ſhould be ſo little attended to 
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in Great Britain. It is obyfouſly beyond all 


others the moſt economical; and might, no 


doubt, be adopted with propriety on very many 


occaſions, in place of a complete ſammer fallow, 
as a preparation for wheat. The price of the ſeeds, 


which is almoſt the only expence, would be 


much more than compenſated, by the ſaving that 
would take place in the carriage of any other 


kind of manure. The practice of ploughing-in 
green crops, as recommended above, might be 
much improved by applying a certain quantity 
of Time, chalk; math} ſea:ſand; or other manure 


containing calcarious earth: Theſe would tend 


to Haſten the putreſcence of the vegetable ſub- 


ſtances buried in the ſoil, and bring them ſooner 
into a proper ſtate for Ws enen to 


the P which 
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nen, —The weeds found i in ditches, pond, 
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they bee to ſeed and Mid in * h to rot, 


and all other weeds, managed in the ſame man- 
ner, are good manures. At the ſame time, it ought 
to be particularly obſerved, that all weeds in- 
tended to be converted into manure; ſhould” be 


cut down when they begin to flower; for if they” 


are allowed to ſtand till they be nearly ripe, ſome 
kinds of them will perfect their ſeeds after they 
are cut down, and thereby become very preju- 
dicial. In preparing theſe vegetables for being 
Vor. II. 6 g moſt 
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moſt ſubſtantially uſeful as manure, lit would be 
proper to mix them with layers of lime, chalk,. 
or marl, and earth; by which means the putre- 


faction would not only be accelerated, but the 
compoſition alſo greatly improved. Compoſts 
ſo made, and properly covered over with earth 
for a few months, form a ſolid wy 8095 excellent 
manure ſos wh ou of ſoil. Ln 


* 


8 or eee e W that 


5 grows an the rocks that are either covered or 


occaſionally waſhed by the ſea, i is proved by ex- 
perience to be a valuable manure. Thoſe plants 
which grow on the rocks that are always covered 
by the ſea, being the moſt luxuriant, and contain- 


ing a greater quantity of the ſubſtances which pro- 


mote vegetation, are eſteemed the beſt. This kind 
can be procured only on extraordinary oocaſions, 


ag they are always cevęred to a conſiderable 


depth by the ſea. When a ſpring. tide and a 


5 high-ſwelling ſea happen at the ſame time, their 
roots are looſened, and they are thrown aſhore i in 
the vicinity of rocky al, ad frequently in 


large quantities. 
Sea · weeds are generally 4 as manure on all 


the coaſts. of thelp kingdoms, and are in ſuch 
requeſt in ſame- counties in the north of Scot- 


land, particularly. j in thoſe. of Aberdeen, Banff, 
and Moray, that it was the practice a few years 


006 (and it is $5ybably, BY. e for the 


Nom XJ farmers 
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| lden and their ſervants to fer out at midnight, 
with horſes and carts, even in the depth of win 
ter, to attend the in- coming tide, and carry with- 


out flood- mark, as much ſea- weed as they could 
poſſibly collect. In ſome places, theſe weeds are 
carried directly from the ſhore and ſpread upon 
the lands, as a preparation for wheat, barley, po- 
tatoes, or turnips, and immediately ploughed-in. 
In other diſtricts, they are laid in heaps till they 
tot, and then applied at the rate of fifty or ſixty 
ordinary loads to the acre; or ſometimes mixed 
with earth and other ſubſtances into a compoſt. 


Which of theſe methods is beſt, it may be 


difficult to determine; but as this kind of ma- 
nure is in very general uſe in all the maritime 


counties of Great Britain, it may be proper to 


take notice of the effects produced by ſea-weeds 
in different diſtricts. In the report made to the 
Board, of the preſent ſtate of agriculture in Ber- 
wickſhice, by Mr Lowe, a gentleman poſſeſſing 
great knowledge and experience in agricultural 


affairs in general, and whoſe fituation in life 


gives him ample opportunities of acquiring a 
thorough knowledge of thoſe of Berwickſhire in 
particular, it is ſtated, that © Sea ware is greatly 
«uſed in barley-ſeed time; both as it gives an 


4 additional value of one ſhilling, or more, per 


doll for ſeed, [being earlier grain by ten days 
than that from any other manure, and is like- 


bi 52185 in ones requeſt by brewers, as no other 
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66, OI malts ſo well.” In oppoſition to this, 


it is mentioned in the report of Aberdeenſhire, 
written by Dr Anderſon, whoſe character as an 
agricultural writer is well known, that, On 


the northern ſhores of this county, conſider- 


© able quantities of ſea - weeds, uſually called 
« ſea-ware, are caſt on the ſhore, which the 
i farmers are very induſtrious in ſeizing, and 
„ applying «as manure. It is always applied to 
the fields that are to be ſown with bear. It 
„ produces great orops; but the quality is ſo 
« much inferior to that of other bear, that it 


4 forms a diſtinct claſs in the fiars of the coun- 


« ty. This ſeeming contradiction will proba- 
bly be found to ariſe from the ſuperior mode of 
eropping adopted in Berwickſhire, beyond that 


in Aberdeenſhire; as the difference in climate, 


or in the ſoil adjoining to the ſhores of theſe diſ- 
tricts, is certainly not ſo confiderable as to ac- 


count for ſo great a variation in the quality of 
barley, arp Som the i TIEN ol ſea · 


n e A8 
Tunners Bark. — Ba 8 r the tanners have 
uſed it for drefling leather, is found a uſeful ma- 


ure.” It is eſteemed beſt for ſtrong cold land, 
which it tends to looſen and ſeparate, ſo as to 


render it more free and workable. | When laid 
on graſs land, it ſhould be ſpread about Michael- 
mas, that it may be waſhed into the ground by 
ESE 86 ws, Bhs „ 5 : 25 the 
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the winter rains. When uſed for tillage lands, 
it ſhould be laid on before the ſeed furrow is 
given, ſo that it may be properly mixed with the 
ſoil, From thirty to forty ordinary cart- loads, 


are reckoned ſufficient for an acre. An ex peri- 


ment was lately made in Warwickſhire, by mix- 
ing two waggon- loads of bark with one of un- 


ſlaked lime; which, after being mixed together 


for a week, was uſed as a top-dreſſing both for a 
crop of turnips and on graſs lands, and was 
found to be an excellent manure. It is much to 
be regretted, that farmers of knowledge and ob- 


ſervation, do not turn their attention more to 


een ſuch experiments as that. above men- 


* 
' 55 


; Oil. Gates. That is, the cakes of lint ſeed, rape- 


ſeed, & c. after the oil has been preſſed from 


them. - Theſe are found exceedingly good for | 


fattening cattle; and in ſeveral counties of both 


kingdoms, conſiderable quautities are uſed in that | 


way. In Lancaſhire; Yorkſhire, Norfolk, and a 


few other diſtricts in England, they uſe oil-cakes, 


machine contrived for the purpoſe, as a manure, 
ſometimes for wheat and barley crops, but more 
generally for turnips. It is always ſown by 


: band, and harrowed-in with the ſeed. The 
quantity uſed, is from three to ſix quarters the 
acre. The price is extremely different, in differ- 


ent 


23s - THE PRESENT STATE OF | 


= ent diſtricts. In Lancaſhire, it 18 from fix to 
eight ſhillings the quarter: In fome parts of 


Yorkſhire, it is from ſixteen to twenty. Expe- 
rience has proved, that the ſucceſs of this ma- 
nure depends, in a great meaſure, on the follow- 
ing ſeaſon. If rain happen to fall ſoon after the 
rape-duft is applied, the crop is generally abun- 
dant; but if no rain fall for a conſiderable pe- 


riod, the effects of this manure are but little dif- 
cernible, either on chat immediate 99 75 or on 


0 which ee 


Va 


Malt e the dun chat 1 from 
malt in the act of drying, is reckoned a moſt ex- 


cellent manure; but, except in ſome few parti- 


cular places, where the malting- trade is carried 


on to a great extent, as in the counties of Hun- 
tingdon, Hertford, Berks, Nottingham, &c. it 
cannot be procured in any conſiderable quantity. 


It is uſed as a top- dreſſing for barley, young clo- 


vers, and ſometimes for wheat and turnips. The 


quantity commonly applied, is fix quarters to the 


acre; and the price from five to ſeven ſhillings 
the quarter. A very minute account of ſeveral 
experiments tried, of the effects of malt-duſt, as 
a & manure, will be found detailed in the Muſeum 
| "Io, To Ul, Page 277, © Ve. 15 8 | 
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SECTION IL. 


aue aer Var Bonet Woolten- rags, 7 
Ding: Sc. 6 


Tan richeſt and moſt generally lbs manures, 
are ſuch as are obtained from animal ſubſtances. 
They turn immediately into, a putrid ſtate, 
without paſſing through the different ſtages 
of fermentation, to which all vegetable ſub- 
ſtances are liable. Fleſh, fiſh, blood, hair, wool, 
feathers, Oc. being ſuch manures as cannot 21 | 
obtained i in large quantities, it is only neceſſary £ 
to obſerve in general reſpecting them, that as 
they tend to promote. vegetation when applied 


to the ſoil, although they cannot be procured in 


ſuch quantities as to be uſed by themſelves, yet 
they ought not to be thrown away, but mixed 


with the other ſubſtances in the dunghill, which 


they will greatly enrich, by the 2 en, quali- 
ties they poſſeſs. ma | 2 


7 # 7 7 — *. Pe IRS 
LS TRICE SD 735 Ros $6. : 


phi. derbe hoofs, ſhavings of horn, Kc. 
ate proved to be uſeful manures. Before ſub- 


| ſtances of this kind are applied to the land, 


they are broken, in mills conſtructed for the Par 


poſe, into pieces about the ſize of a nutmeg 


(fometimes much ane); ; they are afterwards 
| commonly 
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| commonly laid in heaps, and covered up with 


earth, till a proper degree of fermentation takes 
place. Then they are ſpread on the ſurface, and 
immediately Hloughed-in, as 2 preparation. for 
wheat or turnip crops. This kind of manure is 


attainable only in the vicinity 'of large towns; 


and it is only in a few counties of England, 


| where the practice of uling i it has become com- 


mon. It is, however, pretty general 1 in the coun: 


5 ties adjoining to London, where a load of bones 


can be purchaſed for | five or ſix ſhillings. . In 


Warwickſhire, Yorkſhire, a and ſeveral other coun- | 


ties, where there are large manufacturir g towns, 


this kind of manure is alſo uſed., From thirty to 


forty. buſhels. 3 Js. the e Allowance to, the 


| SY 


o 1 7 kr * & as © * * * 
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"Ih eng the TTY oo. wool, a * 
though to be procured in conſiderable quan- 


tities in ſome. particular places only, are alſo good 
manures. They are ſaid to be beſt adapted for 
light foils, | as they readily imbibe moiſture, and 


retain it * Their good effects as manure, | 


en 


ae "and, Northampton. ! Lag — — 0 
they are frequently uſed for wheat and batley | 
crops, and on clover leys. The quantity uſed, 


ig. about fix hundred weight to the acre. The 
1158 in Buckinghamſhire, is five. ſhillings the 


Andre, weight; ; at t London, from't two ſhillings 


and 
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and ſixpence to three ſhillings ; and in North- 
amptonſhire four ſhillings, beſides two ſhillings 
the bundred-weight for chopping. The rags are 
chopped. into ſmall. pieces, of an inch or two 
ſquare; and when applied to lands intended for 


- wheat or barley crops, they are carefully ſcat- 


tered on the ſurface, immediately before the laſt 
ploughing is given. Woollen-rags are alſo fre- 
quently. uſed as a top-drefling and, on light 
ſoils, with ſuch ſucceſs, as to afford an adequate 


compenſation for the trouble. and. expence. In 


order to give mis kind of manure its full effect, 
it ſhould be laid i in heaps, and covered up with 
earth for ſome time before it is uſed; by 5 
Bans: it will ee mata nen 


e Aon Folly of. pigeons, ha 
tr ;&6..i3 a yaluable manure; and where it can be 
procured in ſuch quantities as to be uſed. alone, 
anſwers extremely. well when applied as a top- 

Ateſling for wheat, barley, clover, or indeed any 
fot. of crop. It is ſaid to be of a hot nature; 
which ſeems confirmed by the practice of thoſe 
who uſe this manure to the greateſt extent, as 
they commonly apply it to deep, ſtiff, cold 
ſolls. Pigeon- dung ſhould, be broken, as. ſmall 


| as poffible, before it is applied; which is al- 
ways done by the hand, and commonly in the 


e The een uſed, is about four quar- 
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ters to the acre. There is Wöreely a branch of 


huſbandry, in which the 'Seotch farniers' are ſo 


far behind their neighbours in England, as in 


the total neglect, or rather want of attention to, 
the proper application of thoſe more valuable ma- 
nures, which can be had in ſmall quantities only, 
and in particular ſituations. In place of pre- 


| ſerving them by themſelves, and ufing” 'them as 
top-dreſſings for the different ſorts of erops, by 


which "means they would 5. a much greater 
length, they are thrown” into' the general -maſs ; 
and in conſey fience'of thei?! Being mixed with a 


great body ef other ſubſtaflces, their“ particular 


effects are not diſcernible-Top-drefingiis/ſcarce- 


ly ever practiſed i Sestland, even on the farms 


of thoſe gentlemen. who, from their occafionally 
reſiding in England, ſometimes for 4 confiderable 
period; muſt have had many opportunities of: ob., 
ſerving the efficacy with which the practice of 
top - dreſſing yohng érops is attended in that 


kingdom! As this method of applying fuch 
ſubſtances to the ſoil, às are known 'to cbntain 
in a greater degree tlie powers of promoting Ve- 
© getation, ' has been from long experienee found 
advantageous in England, there can be nothing 
to prevent its proving equally ſo in' Scotland. 


The proptietors and more intelligent fartilers ir 
that kingdom, would - therefore ' advance their 


_ own intereſts, and effentially promote improve- 
ments in agriculture, by following the example 


I le 
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ſet before them in this ni in the Southern 
n of the iſland. 6 


» 
- 


$4 


| hob Dunno ep FO FR a} 4 
lowed! to be an excellent manure ; but owing 
to the ſyſtem of ſheep-huſbandry eſtabliſhed ; in 
the two kingdoms, . (which, although-materially 
different from each other, yet agree in one par- 
ticular, namely that the ſheep are never houſed), 
the quantity which can be procured, ſo as to be 
applied in the ordinary method, is der inconſi- 
derable. 

While ancient ſyſtem of 1 was ge- 
| nexally practiſed in Scotland, a flock. of ſheep was 
deemed neceſſary on every farm, even in the 
moſt fertile parts of the country. Being regu- 

larly houſed at night, as is ſtill the common 
practice in France, Flanders, & c. and the floors 
of the houſes being occaſionally covered with 
tray, ſand, or other light dry earth, a large 
quantity of valuable manure was thus obtained; 
which when applied to cold, wet ſoils, produ- 
ced abundant crops, Since a ſpirit for inclo- 
ſing, planting, and improvements in general, has 

been introduced, the original breeds of ſheep 
have been baniſhed, to the mountainous diſtricts, 

where cultivation has hitherto been deemed im- 

practicable. Within theſe few years indeed, 

ſome valuable breeds of ſneep have been brought 
from England; but they are generally kept 
in gentlemens parks, and are never penned nor. 

185 | houſed. 
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: houſed: So that the quantity of ſheep dung ap- 
| plied to tillage-lands in the ancient manner, is 


very trifling, compared to what it was formerly, 
that practice exiſting in thoſe parts of the coun- 
try only, which ſeparate the lands that are 


generally, or cloſely cultivated, from the moun- 
tainous diſtricts, where ſheep-huſbandry, on 4 
we woe, 5 8 _— a fora 3 is —_ 


The common A now fe; of convey- 


inde dung to the lands in England, is to 


pen or fold the ſheep themſelves upon it,/which 


on dry friable ſoils in particular, is found to pro- 
duce beneficial effects. Sheep are ſometimes 


folded on old paſtures, but more frequently on 
lands in tillage; eſpecially on fallows, as a pre- 


paration for a ſucceeding crop. of wheat, and on 
light foils, by way of top-dreffing after the grain 


is ſown; or on fields of turnips. This laſt me- 
thod is more generally adopted, in the incloſed 


and beſt improved diſtricts. The hurdles, or 
rails, which form the fold, are commonly about 


four feet fix” inches long, and three feet fix 


inches high, made for the moſt part of hazle. 


About fourteen or fifteen dozen of theſe hurdles, 
will incloſe an Englifh acre. The hurdles are 
tied to ſtakes, fixed in the ground at regular 
Uiftances, with ſmall branches of trees, twiſted 
when green for the purpoſe. An are is conſi- 
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twelve to thirteen hundred ſſieep. The ſheep 


are never allowed to lie above one night on the 
fame ſpot of ground; and of courſe, twelve or 


- thirteen hundred will manure an acre of land 
| daily. One or other of the methods above men- 


xigned, of improving land by means of ſheep 


alding, is very general in England, where every 


branch of ſheep-huſbandry, on arable lands, is no 


doubt brought to a great degree of perfection. As 


ſome proprietors and farmers in ſeveral diſtricts 
of Scotland are beginning to imitate the Engliſh 
ſyſtem, by paying proper attention to the impro- 
ving of the breed of that valuable animal, they 
will in all probability, ſoon be induced to ex- 
tend their views, ſo as to connect ſheep-huſband- 


ry with the improvement of the arable lands. 


the greateſt extent, by introducing the practice 


of ſheep- folding; which certainly merits the at- 


itention of every farmer who is in poſſeſſion of a 
domeſticated breed of ſheep ; and eſpecially of 
thaſe who occupy dry light ſoils, There, this 
e can __ OR to the en NO 


25 - Sinks N e e . is cm- | 
lad of the dung of horſes, cattle and hogs, 


with urine, ſtraw, and ſome incidental additions; 
and is both the moſt common and the moſt 
uſeful manure at preſent uſed in this iſland. 


From W deſcription, : every ordinary 
WE. e ee 


4 : _ 
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Adungbill on a farm may be denominated : a com- 
poſt, or compound dunghill. Theſe, properly ſo 
called, are however made up of other materials, 
and nen 10 an treated, of under a _ 


4 


The 3 th at; maneginn” ne 
nn previous to its being laid on the land i 


| in almoſt every part of theſe kingdoms, where 
regular farm- buildings have not been erected, 


extremely negligent and improper, and ſuch as 
calls loudly for reform. This will appear more 
eſpecially neceſſary, when we reflect on the 
ſmall number of farms that are properly accom- 
modated with farm offices, compared with thoſe 


that are deprived of neceſſary accommodations 


in this reſpect. We muſt then perceive, that 
the evil in regard to the miſmanagement of 
farm- yard dung in Great Britain, is as extenſive 


as it is ſerious. With the exception of a very few 


diftrias, the farms along the weſt and north 


coaſts of this iſland, from Cornwall to Caith-⸗ 


neſs, are deſtitute of proper ſtraw yards, ſheds 


or houſes ſufficient to contain the cattle; ſo that 


a great proportion of the dung which, with 


ſuitable management, would be the means of 


improving the land, and of courſe, the ſituation 


and circumſtances of the tenants, is in a ww | 


enen loſt. $3, 1 2 0 in OIL Arts ; | 
When farck- buildings are rwithout: der or 

Wan — _ Ä as is too generally 
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the"chiſe in the other parts of theſe Was 
as well as in thoſe above mentioned, the dung 
is commonly thrown: on ſpaces of ground alot- 
ted for the purpoſe; oppoſite to the doors of the 
ſtables, cow-houſes, & c. where it is allowed 
careleſsly to remain; its more valuable particles, 
in the mean while, being exhaled by the in- 


_ fluence of the weather, till the return of the 


ſeaſon, when it is uſually laid on the lands. If the 
houſes happen to be ſituated on an eminence, 
the dung lying in ſmall quantities, is drained of 
all its moiſture/ If, on the other hand, they are 
placed in a hollow, the dung is for the moſt part 


allowed to remain ſoaked i in water. In either 


caſe,” its quality muſt de greatly impaired; and 
its uſefulneſs in promoting vegetation much leſs, 


than when, by: Pope en che hes | 
18 et,, 4,015 uk 


The ee ee CA i des oe 
ted foddering yards are various and important. 
By means of them, the quantity of dung is much 
inereaſed, and the quality is rendered ſuperior: 
For theſe reaſons the writer is of opinion, that 
the advantages of poſſeſſing proper accommo- 
dation for the cattle on the farm, are more than 


| ſufficient to counterbalance the expence incur- 


red in erecting them. He feels himſelf war- 
ranted to ſtate this opinion, not merely becauſe 
it is his own, but becauſe it is confidered as well 
founded by many ne farmers in both * 
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5 kingdoms, wih whom he has converſed on the 
ſubject. The difference muſt indeed be obvious 
to every intelligent reader, who is at all ac- 
quainted with theſe matters. Where propet 
houſes, and other accommodations are erected, 
dhe dung is collected into one maſs *, the vari- 

ous ſorts carefully mixed together, and the ſu- 
| perfluous water carried off by proper drains ; by 
which means the, dung . retains. its properties, 
and muſt conſequently become. uſeful, and itz 
effects conſpicuous, when applied for the pur- 
poſe of invigorating the ſoil;; Whereas, when 
the dung is allowed te remain in ſmall detached 
Jooſe heaps, the moſt valuable parts are either 
draaned-: off, or evaporatedʒ ao, that Want re- 
mainsi is comparatively. of little value. 1 0 
Althougb it: will be readilg admitted, that an 
active and induſtrious farmer, who labours un- 
der the inconvenience: of having too few farm- 

| houfes, and thoſe improperly ſituated, may, by 
his ſuperior! attention, lay up as great a ſtore of 
dung, of a good quality, as his leſs aſſiduous 
neighbour, who is better atcommodated as to 
houſes; yet, whoeyer makes this the ſudject of 
general inveſtigation, will find reaſon to be ſatiſ· 
med, e on neee e. 50 en 
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by liberal arrangements with their tenants, af- 


ford them the requiſite accommodation for-their 
| horſes and cattle, there the farm-yard dung is 
9 general 1 in greater abundance, 4 of a richer 


quality. | 
Farm: yard dung, he applies without mix- 
ture. of any other ſubſtance, is for the moſt part 


laid on lands in a courſe of preparation for 


wheat and turnip crops, although ſometimes on 


a ſuch, as are deſigned for barley, or for peaſe; | 
but i in this laſt caſe, galy when it is intended 
tha the ſucceeding crop ſhould be wheat. 


It is impoſſible, owing to the variation in the 


| bie of the carts in every county, to aſcertain 
the quantity of farm- yard dung allowed to the 
acre; but it is probable, that from eighteęn to 
twenty four cart-loads, each containing from 
fixteen to eighteen hundred weight, may be con- 
ſidered a fair general average allowance to the 
Engliſh ſtatute-acre. Several farmers are in the 
habit of having the dung inthe farm- yard turned 
over, for the purpoſe: of bringing it into a ſtate 
of putreſcence, before it is applied to the land. 
This is a practice that ought to become more 
general, as dung in a putrid ſtate muſt have 
greater and more ſpeedy effects in promoting 
vegetation, than that which has remained in a 
cloſe com dene ſtate for ſeveral: months. ; 965 
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Street Dung.—This kind of manure, conſiſt- 


M ing chiefly of animal ſubſtances, is held in high 
e ſtimation by all farmers in the neighbourhood of 


large cities and towns. Street dung is applied 
to all ſorts of ſoils, and as a preparation for eve- 
ry kind of crop. The ordinary quantity laid 
on the Engliſh acre, is from ſixteen to twen- 
ty loads, of a cart which will centain from 
twenty- five to twenty-eight buſhels. The very 
luxuriant and valuable crops that are common- 
1y produced in conſequence of the application 
of this ſort of manure, has tended' of late to 
raiſe the price to à great degree. This is fur- 


ther augmented in many places, by the abſurd 


rule eſtabliſhed in ſeveral counties, particularly 
in Scotland, whereby all carriages loaded with 


manure, are ſubjected to the payment of toll, —a | 
clauſe, which, it is aſtoniſhing, ſhould ever find 


its way into an act of Parliament. It is but ju- 


ſtice, however, to obſerve, that this never hap- 
pens, but where a low narrow- minded ſyſtem of 
policy, takes place of one which has for its ob- 


ject the general improvement of the country; 
and where thoſe intereſted in framing turnpike- 


acts, pay more attention to private intereſt than 
090 public good. For inſtance, at London, Edin- 


burgh, and many other of the principal cities, 
the farmers are allowed to carry away the ſtreet 
dung toll free; whereas, at the gates of many 
towns chat _ comparatively of little note, no 


35 kind 
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Kind of manure is allowed to paſs without pay- 
ment of toll: And in many caſes, rates e 
= * to er are ene, 


SECTION IV. 


Comp, compoſed Dungbills, args; the Mix- | 
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EP ra who 0 his own inteveft; 

or the improvement of his farm, will pay proper 
attention' to the means by which he can incteaſe 
the ſize and quality of his danghills. On theſe, 
in no ſmall degree, depends the luxuriance of 
his'crops ;\ while he may reſt aſſured, that a de- 
eteaſe in the quantity and quality of dung, will 
hade the conſequenee of rendering his 'crops 
more ſtinted, and leſs valuable. All the Roman 


writers are particular in their directions for ma- 


king dunghills. They direct, that the places 


where they are formed fhould be made hollow to- 


wards the middle, and paved in the bottom with 


ſtones or bricks, that the moiſture might be there- | 
by more effecually. retained, It appears, from va- 
rious paſſages in thoſe authors, that there were 
two dunghills belonging to every farm. The one 


appropriated for receiving the dung from the of- 
fices, and the other for preparing it previous to its 


| 9 carried to the vineyards, and corn fields. 


Theſe 
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' . Theſe dunghills were alſo uſed as recepticles for 


all animal and vegetable ſubſtances that could 
be collected; among which, ſea-weeds, lime, 
and mud thrown out by rivers, ſeem to have 
been particular objects of their attention, and 
were conſidered as valuable articles in the for- 
mation of a dunghill. The practice of making 
compound or compoſed dunghills, or mixens, as 
they are frequently called, is very common in 
many of the Engliſh counties. Theſe conſiſt 
of ſcourings of ditches, foil. gathered: from the 
_ fides. of .xoads,.headlands, and furrows drawn to 
carry off ſuperfluous Water, added to dung, 
lime, chalk, marl, ſea- weeds, !. ſea-ſand, &c. 
The ſoil, ſuch as ſcourings of ditches, &c. is 
commonly collected in autumn r winter, 
and is turned over once in the courſe of the 
followin g ſpring, and again in autumn; when 
farm: yard dung, together with lime, chalk, or 
marl, is mixed with it; and at the rate of one 
cart-load of dung, lime, &c. to four-or five of 


the earth prepared as above mentioned. This 
cCompoſt, after being properly mixed, is uſed 


ſometimes as a top-dreſſing for old paſtures, and 


meadow lands, and frequently as a preparation 


for turuips, and other crops. Moſt excellent 
huſbandry no doubt, and ſuch as an always 
* attended with ſucceſs. 135 0 
It has been obſerved in a former A op this 
york that there is s ſcarcely any old incloſed 
;  paſture- 
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r paſture-lands in Scotland, except around the 

i proprietors houſes ; and alſo, that the ſmall por- 
. tion of the ground in that kingdom, which is 
e treated as meadow-land, is in a moſt miſerable - 
d ſtate of management. From theſe circumſtances, 
— it may be inferred, that the practice of manuring 
g graſs- lands in that part of the iſland is little 
18 known; and 1 it is WN ee in any" ROS 
n practiſed. FF „ 8 e 
ſt Where the more pe Saſtems: of corn- 
le ee prevail in Scotland, the dung which 
0 has been collected in the farm- yard during 
g the preceding winter, is generally carried to 
o | the tillage-lands without any other prepara- 
is tion, except being ſometimes turned: over, to 
r, promote putreſcence. It is, therefore, only in 
le | thoſe parts of Scotland, where improvements in 
5 agriculture have made little progreſs, that com- 
or poſts are moſt frequently made; but as the practice 
je of thoſe diſtricts, in this reſpect, does not merit 
of commendation, nor hold out any incitement for 
is imitation, a minute deſcription is unneceſſary. 
d _ Theſe compoſts conſiſt either of clay or moſs, 
1d although moſt commonly of ſand, with a ſmall 


Mn portion of dung; which laſt being often al- 


nt lowed to remain expoſed to the influence of the 
ys air for months together, as has been already ob- 

ſerved, it is evident ſuch compoſts can have 
11S 


little effe& on the e to which 8 are ep 
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In the few inſtances where compoſts are made 
vy the more intelligent farmers, they are formed 
of earth and dung; and, lime, marl, or ſea. 


weed, is added, when theſe can be procured. 


The choice of materials, of which com- 


poſts, are formed in every diſtridt, here that 
branch of huſbandry vis beſt known, and moſt 


generally practiſed, depends in a great meaſure 


on the facility or difficulty of procuring them. 
One thing, however, is in every farmer's pow- 


erz and as it is certainly of much importance, 
_ ought'-to be particularly attended to; namely, 


to ſuit the compoſt to the nature and quality 


of the ſoil where it is to be applied. For 


inſtance, if the field on which the compoſt is 


to be laid, be elay, or ſtrong loam, the earthy 


part of the compoſt ſhould: contain ſand, gravel, 
chalk, or other light ſubſtances, ſuck as are 


beſt calculated for ſeparating the particles of 
thoſe ſtrong and adheſive ſoils. .-On the contrary, 
if the field be light and ſandy, the contpoſt 
| ſhould be formed chiefly of clay, and other ſoils 
of n' tenacious nature, ſuch as would tend to 


give a denſity to theſe light friable lands; by 


which means, more than by any other, their 
fertility would be moſt effectually promoted. 


The moſt approved method of making com- 


poſt dunghills, is to collect the fcourings of 
ditches, ſerapings of roads, or other ſoil that can 


be procured, and form it into a ridge of about 
1 3 „ four 
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four or five feet hight and about the ſame 
breadth at the baſe; in which ſtate, it ought to 
be allowed to remain ſome months. It ſhould 
then be turned over and mixed with dung, and 
lime, marl, or other calcarious ſubſtances, and 
to the extent before mentioned. Theſe being 
incorporated together, and improved by fermen- 
tation, which always ſucceeds, becomes an ex- 


cellent compoſt anne either for . or 
grals lands. 


P 


Having now completed an account of the ma- 
nures uſed in Great Britain ; in which attention 
has been paid to deſcribe the ſoils to which each 
fort is moſt commonly applied; the proper pe- 
nods of application 3 the uſual quantities; and, 
where it could be aſcertained, the expence by the 
aere; it is further propoſed to give a ſummary 
of the different kinds uſed 1 in England and Set- 


| aun e y. 
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| ACCOUNT of hs þ OR Manures uſed in 
each of the two Kingdoms. 
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\ He . 1 * 
2 Sorts of Mes uſed i in _— 1 Manates uledinScotfand, 
e e | 
Lime, Very generally uſed. Very generally uſed: 
Chalk, 1 Uſed in the chalk diftriats; | its the kingdom. 
Marl, Uſed in ſeveral counties. | Uſed in ſeveral counties. 
Shells RG eden. Uſed generally on the foul Seldom uſed. 
| and weſt coaſts. 3 
Soapers aſhes, e e uſed. Little can be procured. 
Coal, aſhes, Uſed near cities. Never uſed alone. 
Peat-aſhes, Uſed as a top-dreſſing in | Seldom uſed alone; ard 
ip | Berkſhire „e. never as top- dreſſing. 
Sogt, -:{/ Ditto. e 
Tanners bark, Ditto. Ditto. 
Rape · duſt, J Ditto. 
Malt-duſt, Ditto. Ditto. : 
Bone-duſt, . A Ditto 
Woollen-rags, Ditto. 2 | Ditto. 
| Pi 5510. 5 R Sometimes uſed as top- 
reen crops plough- : 1 drefling. 
ed. in, Inſtances very rare. Never practiſed. 
Ser werds, I Senerally ed along the _ Generally uſed along the 
nn Ed ain * coaſts, 
Weeds of ponds, Sometimes uſed. _ Little regarded; and fel- 
FF 5 dom uſed as manure. 
Sheep- dung, The ſheep folded. | Uſed in compoſt, where 
| : | the ſheep are houſed, 
Farm-yard dung, Univerſally uſed. Univerſally uſed. 
hav, abs or mixens, Uſed much as top- rt Uſed in many diſtricts # 
f for meadows and old 3 for lands in til 
S * ge 


tu res. 


* 


From a peruſal of this above 
ſuperior attention of the Engliſh farmers to the 

- proper application of theſe manures, (which, al- 
though rich and valuable, can be procured only 
in ſmall quantities), beyond that of their neigh- 
bours in Scotland, is at once diſcernible. There 
is indeed ſcarcely any branch of huſbandry in 
which they have fo evident a ſuperiority as in 


ſtatement, the 


the 


I 


cured, 
e. 
ne ; ard 


reſling, 


| as top- 


long the 


and ſel· 
nanure. 
ſt, where 
houſed. 
F 


ſtricts 26 
nds in til- 
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the one now mentioned, The En gliſh farmers | 


living in a populous and great manufacturing 
kingdom, are no doubt more favourably fituated 


. for procuring larger quantities of theſe richer 
manures than can be had in Scotland, except in 
a fe places. At the ſame time, that all the 


refuſe of the manufactures in the northern king- 


' dom, together with bones, rags, ſoot, bark, c. 


ſhould be thrown into the common dunghill, 
and ſunk in the general maſs, will, by the can- 


did and intelligent, be acknowledged to be a mark 


of 'very great inattention. It frequently. hap- 


— 


pens, that farmers, as well as other men, are a 


long time before they venture on the practice of 


new experiments. This often ariſes from their 
being unacquainted with the methods adopted 
in thoſe diſtricts, whence ſuch practices have 
been borrowed. If this ſhort account of the 


kinds and qualities of the manures uſed in Great 


Britain, and the comparative ſtatement of thoſe 
uſed in the different kingdoms, can obviate the 
doubts that any farmers in Scotland may have 


entertained in regard to the propriety of adopt- 


ing the practice of top-dreſling their lands, as 


a mean of. der lizing them, the deſign is an- 


ſwered. _ 
In the moi Aſt of this chapees, it was 


mentioned, that we are in a great meaſure ig- 
norant of the manner in which manures ope- 


rate. It may further be obſeryed, that nothing 


n.. Ek would 


| 
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N bn Contribbté More towards determining 
with preciſion the proper quantities of the dif. 


ferent manures that ought to be applied to the 


various ſoils ; the kinds beſt adapted to each ſort 


of ſoil; or the effects which they produce when 


applied fingly, or in a compounded ſtate ; ; than, 
jf a fewperſons properly qualified, were appoint- 


ted by the Board of Agriculture, (and a ſmall 


ſum of the public money cannot poſſibly be bet- 


ter applied), to make experiments on farms pro- 


_ perly fuited to the purpoſe, in different parts 


of both kingdoms. Were a few farms regular- 
ly cultivated and manured, according to a well 


choſen and well digeſted plan, and an exact ac- 


count kept of every occurrence, diſburſement, 
produce, &.; ſuch journals, if properly arran- 
ged, and exhlaity publiſhed, would, in the 
courſe of twenty years, have the effect of redu- 


eing the huſbandry of the iſland to ſomething 
like fixed and certain rules. Such a plan, if 
properly executed, would tend more to give the 


practical farmer a clear and comprehenſive idea 


of the nature, properties, and effects of the va- 


rious ſorts of manures, than all the experiments 


of chemiſts, or the reſearches of philoſophers, 


without practical experience, are able to convey. 
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Culture of the differen Ki inds of Grain, and the 


es to which they are generally applied. : 


'I L453 


7 spare and 1 Wensturbg t the ſ6il i” by 
A labour and manure, ſo as to make it pro- 
dice vegetables in abundance and perfection, i is, 


frialy ſpeaking, the art of agriculture.” 8 
tt ancient methods of culture in both king- 


doms Have already been mentioned, ſo far as 


appeared either neceſſary or uſeful.” Theſe, it 
is to be regretted, are ſtill too frequently prac- 
© tiſed; bat being in a great degree oppoſite to 
what the writer wiſhes to impreſs on the minds 
: of his fellow-ſubjects, as better calculated to 
improve the country, and promote the intereſt 


and happineſs of all concerned in its cultivation, 


he intends to confine himſelf chiefly to a de- 


ſeription | of the beſt methods adopted in the 


various diſtriects where improved agriculture 


1s beſt known. At the ſame time, he pro- 


'poles to remark on ſuch,” as although ittiprove- 
ents on 1 thoſe of former times, are extremely 
defective : 
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defective in compariſon of the more perfect 


modes for which ſome eee counties are 


juſtly celebrated. 

Before deſcribing | the better methods of cul- 
ture adopted for raiſing the different crops, it 
may not be improper to make ſome general ob- 
ſervations regarding the choice of ſeed, the time 


of ſowing, the quantity neceſſary, according to 


the nature of the ſoil, and the ſtate of the wea- 
ther, the operation of ſowing, &c. 


To dwell on the great importance of paying 


proper attention to the choice of feed, wauld be 
altogether unneceſſary. The practice of the 
Britiſh farmers of almoſt all ranks and degrees, 
Do far as their knowledge and fituations afford 

them qpportunities, is ſufficient evidence that 
thexe is but one qpinion on this ſuhject. Beſides 
the advantages that may be reaſonably expected 
40 reſult from fowing plump, ſound, healthy 
Sxain, in place of what is ſtinted, and which 
Muſt neceſſarily partake of the fickly nature of 
ahe plant which produced it; other eircum- 
ſtances ought alſo to be attended to in the ſe- 
lection. 


Some feeds of the fame ſpecies, although of 


Aifferent yarieties, are earlier than others, even 
when ſown on the ſame kind of ſoil, and under 
| the ſame climate, en Toe. bp; 3 others 
MINE. 5 5 
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| Seed is often changed from cold to warm ſoils, 
and always with ſucceſs. In this caſe, the 


plant may be ſaid to have undergone a change 


from a cold to a more temperate climate; a 
circumftance of itſelf almoſt ſufficient to inſure 
a crop ſuperior, both in quality and quantity, to 
what could be expected, if ſeed accuſtomed to 
the ſame ſoil and climate were continued to be 
ſown for a great number of years. 

It is alſo a common ang a very proper pausen 
to change ſeed from early to late ſoils, and from 

a ſuperior to an inferior climate. From the 


- natural earlineſs of ſuch ſeed, a farmer may de- 


lay ſowing his fields for ten or fifteen days, and 
at the ſame time depend on reaping his crop as 
ſoon as if” he had fown at the ordinary ſeaſon 
ſeed that had been long uſed to the ſoit and 
elimate. By changing feed from early to late 


ſoils and climates, a farmer has it frequently in 


his power to obviate the loffes and difficulties 
which otherwiſe are inſeparable from a bad 
ſeed-ſeaſon. If the weather prove ſo wet and 
rainy, during the period when he uſually ſows 
his grain, as to prevent him from doing ſo with | 


propriety, and afterwards becomes favourable, 


by procuring ſeed that comes ſo much ſooner 
to maturity, he may be ſaid to have eee 
ed the operations of ſeed- time in due ſenſon. 

There is an advantage reſulting from chan-. 


ging feed from. ſoils of * natures, which- 
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cannot be depended on when the i is 
made from ſimilar ſoils.” Some weeds will grow 
only in ſtrong. deep lands, while others are pe- 


culiar to light and. ſandy ſoils. When, from 


whatever cauſe, grain abounds ſo much with the 


| ſeeds of weeds, as to render it improper for ſow. 
ing, by procuring: ſeed | from a ſoil of an oppoſite 
nature, the farmer is to a great degree certain, 


that no dangerous ſeed · weeds will be introdu- 
ced by the change. 2 Lit 
Grain, like all other 7.5 — Plants, when 


: een from a warmer to a colder climate, gra- 


dually degenerates till by being frequently culti- 


| vated, it becomes natural both to the ſoil and cli- 


mate. And it is found from experience, that it 
degenerates ſooner, and to a greater degree, in 


mountainous diſtricts, than in the leyel and bet- 
ter ſheltered parts of the country. At the ſame 


time, it is well known, that many vegetables 
introduced from other countries, and which it 
was once thought would not come to maturity in 
Great Britain, have, by proper care and atten- 


5 tion, been brought to a great degree of perfec- 


tion. It is ſaid, that ſome of Oliver Crom- 
well's officers firſt. introduced white oats into 


Scotland. Previous to his oyer- running that 


kingdom, (about 159 years ago), the gats gene- 
rally cultivated. in the now highly improved 


county of Berwick, was of the grey ſpecies, ſuch 
as are fall common, in the Higtond diſtridts. 
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his circumſtance, more concluſive than a thou- 


ſand arguments, proves how much the quality 
of grain may be improved by proper attention; 


and further, that frequent and judicious changes 
of ſeed are of the greateſt eee in 1 elect. 
ing this improvement. | 


The long and eſtabliſned ali, and this 


| ieee advantages derived from annual- 


ly importing ſeed- wheat from England, into all 


the diſtricts in Scotland, where that ſpecies of 
grain is cultivated, are well known. It is a 
practice no leſs general, although more local, 


for the farmers in Banff. ſhire, where deep ſtrong 
cold ſoils prevail, to procure, in unfavourable 


ſeaſons, a great portion of the oats neceſſary for 
ſeed from the light dry ſandy ſoils in the ad- 


joining county of Moray. Were it proper to 


enter into a particular detail of the practice of 


other diſtricts where improved agriculture is to 
any conſiderable degree eſtabliſhed, it would be 


found that frequent changes of ſeed are, for one 
or other of the reaſons above mentioned, conſi- 


dered not only highly proper, but indiſpenſably 


| neceſſary. As this practice has therefore, from 


long and extenſive experience, been proved be- 
neficial, it ought to be particularly attended to 


by the proprietors and farmers of all ranks, in 
every part of the iſland, where improvements 
have only been — or but af ence intro- 
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The ordinary periods of bed abe will be no- 
tics when tteating of the culture of each fort 
of grain. Here it ſhall only be obſerved, in 
general, that the goodneſs or badneſs of a crop 
depends i in a great meaſure, on the time of ſow. 
ing. Columella remarks very juſtly, and to this 
effect: It js an old proverb among huſband. 
* men, An early ſowing fometimes deceives, a 
% late ſowing never, for the crop is always bad.” 
He might. alſo have added, that there was an 


Impropriety in ſoiving too early. There is a 


4 certain period which every annual plant re- 
_ Fuires to arrive at its height, and till that hap- 
pen, its, ſeeds cannot be matured. What 
period the various kinds of grain requires for 
this ' purpoſe, temains one of thoſe . myſteries 
in agriculture, which although of great impor- 
tance to have aſcertained, can at preſent, only 
be gueſſed at from the ordinary ſeaſons in which 
the ſeed is ſown. Vety early ſowing has evi- 
dently little effect in producing an early har- 
veſt: . Wheat, for inſtance, ſown in November 
or even in December, is commonly ready for 
the fickle, within eight days of that ſown three 
months before. One bad conſequence of too 
early ſowing cannot have eſcaped general obſer- 
vation; the plants in that caſe grow to a great- 
er height, than when the ſeed is ſown. in the 
ordinary ſeaſon. Early ſowing, therefore, muſt 


| he -———_— to the crop of grain, as the more 


8 | nouriſhment 
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nouriſhment- the ſtalks and leaves require, the 
leſs remains for perfecting the ſeeds, and hence 
the cauſe Why ſo very We We e are ſo 
often deceitful. ny 1115. 
Cato, as well as all the other FO writers, 
directs, what every farmer in modern times will 
find it for his intereſt to introduce into reguiar 
practice, viz. that lands which are naturally cold, 
ſhould be firſt ſown, and that ſuch as are light, | 
dry and warm, ſhould: be reſerved to the laſt. 
The quantity of ſeed ought to be mern 
by an attentive confideration of the following 
partieulars: The nature of the ſoil; the period 
when ſown; and the ſtate of the e 
Ihe different ſoils, ſo far as is neceſlary for- 
elucidating this point, may be divided into three 
ſorts; loam, clay, and light, fandy, chalky, or 
gravelly ſoils. In reſpect to the firſt and laſt, 
a leſs quantity is ſufficient than for the other. 
When rich fertile land is reduced to a proper 
ſtate for receiving the ſeed, if thin ſown, the 
plants ſpread, a great number often ſpringing 
from the ſame. _ ſo Mat the m_ becomes 
rid thick. EEE 
If e kngelgauminyc 5 feed is lan on dns 
foils, from theſe not having ſtrength to nou - 
riſh a great number of plauts, the ears will be 
found for the moſt part of a diminutive ove: *. 
es almoſs * 3 651 a e 
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In deeng wet ſtiff ſoils, unleſs in very favour- | 
able ſeaſons, the plants ſeldom ſtock, or branch 
out from the roots; on which account a greater 
quantity of ſeed is requiſite, to produce ſuch, 


weighty crops, as ſoil of this deſcription has 

ſtrength ſufficient for bringing to maturity. 
It is very common to ſow a leſs quantity of ſeed 

in the beginning, than on land of the ſame qua- 


lity, towards the cloſe of the ſeed-ſeafon. The 
reaſon is obvious. Grain ſown early i in the ſea- 


ſon, takes deeper root, and has more time to 


branch out additional ſhoots than what is late 
ſown, which, when the ſoil is not very free as 
well as fertile, generally runs up into one ſingle 


ſtalk, ſo that if a liberal quantity of ſeed be not 
allowed, the crop, however luxuriant in reſpect 
to the plants, muſt be ee in the article of 
X grain. 


In regulating the quantity of ſeed t to be 3 


attention ought. alſo to be paid to the ſtate of 
the weather. In very dry ſeaſons, when the 


ſoil is in a great meaſure deſtitute of moiſture, 
the allowance ought to be increaſed, beyond 
what is neceſſary, when from the ſap contain- 
ed in the foil, there is reaſon to believe that 


nearly the whole quantity ſown will produce 
plants. Diſappointment from thin ſowing in 
dry ſeaſons, and in the warm climate of Italy, 


was probably the reaſon that firſt induced the. 
Romans to ſteep all their” ns” before ſowing 3 3 


and 
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and no doubt alſo gave riſe to the practice very 


generally eftabliſhed in theſe kingdoms, of ſow- 
ing the barley-ſeed immediately after a ridge 


or two 18 ploughed : A method never thought of 


in the autumn or early ſpring ſeed-ſeaſons, at 
which periods h is e more moiſture i in 
the ſoil. 

The methods of aibbling ol 0 grain, , will 
fall more properly to be explained, when deſcri- 
bing the manner of ſowing with drill-ploughs. 
The ordinary mode of ſowing, which is termed 


broad caſt, is performed different ways. That 


which is moſt commonly practiſed, is to ſow one 
land, or ridge, (when it is equal in breadth, and 
not above ſeven yards wide), at once going round, 
the ſeedſman, or ſower, ſowing one half of the 


ridge when going, and the other half in returning. 


Some ſeedſmen fill their hands as they make one 


ſtep, and ſcatter the ſeed while they make the 


next. Others. ſcatter the ſeed, or make their 


caſt, as it is technically termed, at every ſtep. 

Sowing broad caſt, is an operation that no doubt | 
requires great attention, and of which a proper 
knowledge can only be attained by practice. 


Yet it is wonderful, with what regularity, on 
ridges of regular dimenſions, it is generally per- 
formed. When theſe are broader at one end 
than the other, a conſiderable waſte of ſeed is 

always the conſequence, as the moſt expert ſeedſ- 


wy when . repeatedly on the ſame ridge, 
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and at different parts, cannot poſſibly ſcatter the 
ſeed with the ſame regularity, as if the ridge was 
of an equal breadth, ſo that he _—_— 5 his 
| coarſe: by one particular furrow. | 
I!Vbe kinds of grain common : in 1 Bri- 
tain, and the particular modes of culture be. 
ſtowed on each, with the ordinary ſeed- ſeaſons, 
the quantity of feed, and the returns by the 
 -acre, will hs en deſcribed ee 1 
ne 3 5 Ann 
Salon l. The Sattar Gos Wheat, 8 hb e Uſes 
to which it e ee 
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The Culture r Wheat, and, 5 Uſes i to which it is | 


no SPED applied. 
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ee were 58 two e of- a —_—_ 
to the Romans; at leaſt Columella only men- 
tions the common and the bearded kinds; of 
the former, it is true, he mentions three varie- 
ties, and of the latter four. There are ſaid to 
be twelve or thirteen ſorts in England, and of 


each ſpecies ſeveral varieties. It is probable, 


that wheat being generally cultiyated in all the 


various ſoils, and in almoſt all the climates. of 
that kingdom, may have been the cauſe of nu- 
merous trifling variations, which thus add ſeem- 
ingly, although not in reality, to the liſt of na- 
ture's productions. It muſt be acknowledged, that 
neither ſoil nor climate can have the effect to 
change red wheat into white, nor ſmooth eared 


wheat into bearded. At the fame time, ſoil and 
climate are well known to have great effects on 


the quality of grain, and may probably have occa- 


fioned theſe almoſt numberleſs diſtinctions which 


are now ſo prevalent in almoſt every diſtrict 


where that ſpecies of grain is generally culti- 


vated. It appears, that wheat had been but 
* banal cultivated j in Scotland before the 


mia 
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30 of the fifteenth century, as in the year 
1426, it was enacted by the Parliament of that 
kingdom, that every farmer, ploughing with a 
team of eight oxen, ſhould ſow at leaſt A firlot, 
that is, about a buſhel of wheat . 


From there being ſo many various ſorts of 


wheat known either generally or locally in theſe 


' kingdoms) it is almoſt impoſſihle to give any ſa · 


tisfactory account of each. It may be ſufficient 


to obſerve, that the red and white ſorts common 


in Kent are reckoned the beſt, as producing the 
Whiteſt flour. The bearded wheat, although 
generally cultivated in many diſtricts where 
ſtrong wet clay ſoils prevail, is eonſidered infe- 
rior in quality, and ſells at a ſhilling or two the 
the quarter under the price of the other ſorts 
above mentioned; but from its being a more 


hardy plant, the deficieney in quality is pro- 
bably fully compenſated when cultivated in 


ſuch ſoils, by the produce being more abundant. 
AX A fort known by the name of ſpring-wheat, 

from its being ſown at that ſeaſon, has been par- 
tially introduced; but has not, ſo far as the wri- 
ter has been able to aſcertain, been e cul- 
NPR's in any one diſtrict. | 


Wheat is mote generally don aber a com- 
N dere ſummer fallow than on lands i in any other 


fate; 


15 It was at che fame 1 time enacted, that every farmer 
of the above deſcription ſhould ſow yearly, half a firlot 
- of Pane, and 1 beans. 
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tate; but a crop of wheat is alſo made to ſuc- 


ceed clover, peaſe or beans, on many of the beſt 


cultivated farms. 


When wheat is to be ſown on fallow, the land 


ſhould be firſtploughed in autumn; a ſecond time, 
when the barley ſeed- ſeaſon is over, and two or 


three times, or oftener, afterwards, as circumſtan- 
ces may render neceſſary. When lime or marl is 


applied, it ſnould be done in the month of July 


or beginning of Auguſt. The land ſhould then 


be ploughed very ſhallow, and before the laſt 
ploughing for the ſeed is given, farm-yard dung, 


at the rate of twenty or twenty-five cart-loads, 
(from 15 to 18 cwt. each), ſhould be allowed to 
each Engliſh ſtatute-acre. The dung ſhould. 


be ploughed- in as ſoon as poſſible after it is ſpread 


on the field, and the ſeed ſown with Fg firſt 


convenience thereafter. 


The above is the mode 8 adopted for 
preparing fallows for wheat, in the Carſe of 


Gowrie, and in the counties of Northumberland 


and Berwick, where the proper cultivation of 


that ſpecies of grain, 1s fully as well known, and 
the returns by the acre as great, as in any other 


part of theſe kingdoms. 
In many of the open field paricbes i in Fogkind, 


ſeldom more than three ploughings are given to 
lands in a courſe of ſummer fallow : One in au- 
tumn, or early in the ſpring ; another during 


the ſummer ; and afterwards the ſeed-furrow, 


The 
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This preparation muſt at once appear extremely 


defective; as in an ordinary ſeaſon it is ſcarcely 
poſſible, that, with ſo few ploughings, either the 
root or ſeed weeds can be completely deſtroyed ; 
and when the ſummes happens to be wet or 
rainy, the lands under ſuch management muſt 


certainly bei ina a very bad ſtate for e the 


feed. 8 


When wheat it Wee the r erop of er 


15 one ploughing i is everywhere confidered as ſuf- 


ficient, and is always given immediately before 


the ordinary ſeed-time. In the counties of Nor- 
folk, Warwick, and ſome others, where the fields 
are frequently allowed to remain almoſt two ſea- 
ſons under clover, they are broken up about 
rs: midſummer of the ſecond year, and receive two 
or three ploughings. - It is very doubtful- whe⸗ 
ther this can be conſidered às a real improve- 


ment on the ſyſtem laſt mentioned. The favour. 


| able climate in theſe diſtricts, compared to that 
in the weſtern or northern parts of the iſland, it 
5 muſt be admitted, gives the farmers in thoſe 
counties the advantage of reaping conſiderable 
benefit from the crop of graſs in the early part 
> of the ſeaſon; but if the remainder of the ſum- 
mer de not very favourable for cleaning and 
_ pulverizing the ſoil, the ſucceeding 'crop of 

' wheat muſt be inferior to what might be ex- 
pected. on land newly broken up from grafs of 


one 8 e The practioe of ſowing 
wheat 
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elt after ſuch reparition,:n may indeed ſuc- 
ceed on ſome ocoaſions, and in particular 'diſ- 
tricts, but in general the experiment will, upon 
trial, be found unſueceſsful and diſad vantage- 
dus; —at nm en W out has me 
land. t | 27510 »f oft« $486.47 TY 

- Whicat 1 frequently writs W 1 
and this may he done with propriet) in thoſe 


the farmer ſufſicient time, by repeated ploughc 
ings and harrowings, to clean and pulverze the 
land, before the ſeed is ſown: Where time can 
only be afforded for giving ond ploughing, after 


the crop of pede is removed / before ſowing the 
ſeed, (as commonly Rappens in Svotland), *fowr 
ing wheat after peuſe muſt he extremely preca- 
rious; and, unte the land is in a higbꝭ ſtate t 


cultivation theré is hetle reuſon to een 
che crop wild be abundant. BM Nod, adi vet 


Although it is: not & genen -pritice,. except | 
in fome- parts of Kent) te ſow wheat and beans = 


| alternately; for & ſeries of years, yet it is. very 


vommon oocafionally to ſow! wheat after beans. 
When the beats are ſow n in drills, of twenty or 


chirty inches diſtance, and regularly horſe and 
hand hoed; as is practiſed in ſeveral counties, the 


land, from being once ploughed after harveſt, 
maſt be in excellent tilth; and wheat may be 


www with erery probability of ee Ii 
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On thoſe farms, in the Soushekm part of Eng- 
| land; where proper: rorations of eropping are 


eſtabliſhed, and the lands, of courſe, keptialways 


in good order, wheat may be: made to ſucceed 
beans, whether the beanrerop had been horſe. hoed, 
or ſown broad-caſt ; the harveſts being in gene- 
ral. ſo early, as to give full time for elkaring the 
field af the Weeds andy bean: ſtuhble, before the 


wheat ſeed-ſeaſon COMMENCESs/ ; In Scotland, as 


£ wellas inthoſe parts of England where the.climate 


is late, and where one ploughing only can be 


given, eultivatiug wheat after beans ſown broad- 
_ caſt, will be found a hazardous ſyſtem of huſband- 
IF; and,one:on, hich.,no, prudent; farmer will 
place his chief dependence. Gucmmog 2s) 


Wheat is alſo frequently cultivated after —_ 


Lax;.tanes, &. Sometimes only eng ploughing 
is given; but the more general, and undoubted- 


ly the beſt method, is, tolgive three ploughings, 
the: additional: ex penee of which, will always be 


fullyr paid by. tha abundanee of che following 
erop. When wheat is ſawn after a crop of po- 


tatoes, one ploughing only is given; and that 


immediately befote tlie ſeed is ſowun aqa 
The. wheat ſeed · ſeaſon in, Great e may 


be ſaid to continue four) months; it commences 


about the end of Auguſt, and ends with Decem- 


ber. At is however probable, that, between the 


1 middle of September, and the end of October, 
more than four-fifths. of the whole i is ſown. The 
5 dlille rene 
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difference in ſuil and climate no doubt accounts, 
in ſonie! meaſtire, for the very long period that 
elapſes from the eommencement to the conclu- 


ſion of the wheat ſeedeſeaſon. One principal 


reaſon why wheat is ſown ſo late as November 
and December, is; that a great Proportion of 
what is eultivated in Great Britain, is ſown on 


lands, whence erops of peaſe; beans, tares, Sc. 


had been reaped; and that when the harveſts 
are late, it is impoſſible to get the wheat early 


into the ground. From the generally eſtabliſned 
praQtice of the beſt farmers in every part of theſe 
kingdoms where wheat is cultivated, it may 


however be aſſerted, that wheat ſown between 
the middle of September and the end of Octo- 
ber, has the beſt chanee of ſucceeding, ſo far as 


the orop depends on the ſeaſon of pe the 
feed 09977 10 int Fat > a, Vs, WN 1 


It was formerly mentioned, that ths quantit) 
af ſeed to be ſown, ought to be regulated byæa 


due conſideration of ſeveral circumſtances; as, 
the periods of ſowing, the nature and conditiorf 


of the ſoil; Sc. In practioe, the quantity ſown 


varies from ſeven pecks, which Mr Marſhall 
ſays are ſown on the rich lands in Glouceſter- 


ſmire, to eleven or twelve, which are frequently 


n e acre®, in en e e in Eng. 
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land, and generally in Scotland 3 es lands 
in that condition, which warrants the farmer to 


ſow. wheat with a probability of reaping a pro- 
per return, the engere e og e. 
cen en pecks the acre.” e, ke 
Wben a compariſon is * of alas, 8 
returns by the acre, with the accounts given 
both by ſacred and profane writers, of the ſur- 
priſing crops reaped in aneient times, it natu- 


rally excites aſtoniſhment. . We are told, that 


* Iſaac, when at Gerar, reaped an hundred- fold, 


and ſome lands in Egypt, Syria, '&0. are ſaid by 
ancient writers to have been equally productive. 


Theſe indeed, are acknowledged to have been 
extraordinary crops, but to the Britiſn r 
they muſt appear altogether wonderful. 

The returns of wheat; by the gere in Great 
"Britt, 4 in ordinary years, varies between twen- 
ty-two and:thirty-two: buſhels 3 but, on an ave- 
rage of ſeven: years, the medium; will. ſearcely 
bmount to twenty-four buſhels, or three quar- 


vers be acte. This may he conſidered by 


ſome as too low an average. It may probably 


de ſome what too low for Scotland, where the 


| beſt lands, and theſe too: in high culture, are 


in general only ſown with wheat. At the ſame. 
time, when: it is conſidered, that wheat is fre- 


quently cultivated on lands of almoſt every de- 
ſeription in England, and after every kind of 
erop, 1 in "000 counties not e ant ny. nc 6 of oats, 


. n 2 bs It 


f 
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Pe will be gtanted. that if the above general ave- 
rage is miſtated, it is a miſtatement on the fide 
of thoſe, who would wiſh to have the returns ap- 
pear more conſiderable than they really are. 

Wheat being cultivated; almoſt. indiferimi- 
male on all the various ſoils in Eagland, is not 

only a national loſs, but one of conſiderable 

magnitude. This ſpecies of grain is well known 

to ſucceed; beik.in deep ſtrong ſoils, made fertile 

by being well manured. The arrangement muſt 
1 therefore be improper, When wheat is_introdu- 
cod inta a ;courſe of cropping on ſandy, gra- 

velly, or chalky ſoils, of the ligbteſt nature; 

a practice eommon in almoſt, every county in 
that kingdom, where ſuch ſoils prevail. lt 
was formerly remarked. how much of the ſucee "0 
.of- agriculture: depended on ra e 

the mode af cropping to the ſoil. The price of 
wheat by the quarter is no doubt conſiderably 
higher than that of any other kind of grain; 
but if the value of a crop of wheat, by the 
dere, on ſoils of the deſcription "laſt mentioned, : 
is compared with that of barley on fimilar ſoils, 
aud after the ſame kind of preparation, it will 
| de found in general greatly inferio .. 
5 - After wheat is ſown, drains and 1 rae 55 
"Quad be made in ſuch directions as will moft 
ceuaſily and maſt: effectually carry off the ſuper · 
|. fluous water that would otherwiſe lodge on the 
„ ee ann crops aig, courſe uf the 
4 | ennſuing 
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ane ent Us Fhisis'-a preraution too we- 
quently neglected/ and from the want of at- 
tention to Which much damage vis often ſu- 
| ſtained: + The expence is triftinig}"compared to 
the probable advantages to be derived, and ſmall 
ſums judiciouſlvexpended/iry this way, would 
often ſabe many u ſield of wheat, which, by ill. 
Judged parſimony in theſe articles of expence, 
is allowed to remain in a great 3 | 
n ſome of the Winter months. 
In many parts of England, wheat: ha lother 
0 of grain, are thand-<weeded; even when ſown 
broad-caſt. This practice, although once general 
in Scotland, is mow almoſt everywhere diſuſed, 
| Before the introduction of artificial graſſes into 
_ thatzkirigdom ; and when the in- fields were kept 
conſtantly in tillage, thiſtles, as may be ſuppo- 
ſed, abqunded in every field; theſe were carefully 
drawn dut in the early part of ſummer by which 
the double purpoſe of eleaning the fields, and 
procuring provender for the horſes, before the 
natural graſſes were in a condition for cutting, 
was anſwered. Since the introduction of arti- 
ficial graſſes, the ꝓractice of taking out thiſtles; 
or other weeds, is never attended to; owing to 
v»rhich negligence the crops of grain on many 
farms are greatly injured. It would therefore 
be for the intereſt of many Scotch färmers, if 
they would reſume the practice adopted by their 
2s 566-dithhughs the horſes dan now be 
Nita 5 otherwiſe 0 
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otherwiſe provided for, the inereaſe of the 
grain whichathey might depend on reaping, 
would do greatly more than defray the expence. 

Clouceſter is probably the only county; Where 
wheat! ſown broad-caſt is handthoed.... As mis | 
practice: muſt be inrfayour not only of the grop 
of wheat, but alſo of thoſe erops that;follows and 
as it may be introduced with propriety inte thoſe i 
diſtricts where the rate of agricultural laheur gti! 
continues moderate; it my be proper go, man: | 
tion both the mode of performing dhe operation, 
and the expenge with which it is jattenged. 
When it is propoſed to hoe a field only once in be 
ſeaſon, (for ſome farmers eppſider a ſecond hoeing ' 
neceſſary), the operation. ſuguld be performed to- 
wards the end) ef March, or in the. month, if 
April before the plants get into a vigoous Gate, 
after having encountered thei ſeverity; of the 
winter ſtorms. When the crop; is thin, ſo chat 
the hoe, which is about three inches broad, can he 
introduced between the plants, the whole fur- 
face is hoed; but When the grob oni parts, of 


the ridges is too cloſe, and luxu riant to admit 
the hoe, ſuch; een Lover? 19765 


- 


The ordinary price, for one hoeing, 0 5 
5 weeding, which is always performed at the, ſame 
time, is from 28, 6 d. ta 35. the acrce. 
By this operation, the eruſt that always forms 

on the ſurface of ſoils, particularly on thoſe of 
n adheſive K is 5055 the weeds are ei- 


. 
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DO ther Teſtroyes; or retarded in their" growth, and 


the plants enabled te branch out with more 
freedom. © When's crop of wheut is in a lan- 
Said fats in the ſpring, this method of giving 
' Hew vigour to tlie plants, eſpeeially if followed 
y a top- -drefling, and light harrow ing or rolling, 
may be conſitlered as the moſt perfect huſbandry, 
chat in ſuch «eaſe cant be adopted; and which, 


— i generally prabeiſed / could: not fail to add an- 


nually many chouſand quarters of that ms 
gain rothe general ſtock of the coantry n. 
t had beeome 4-e6mmon'pra@tice-to ſteep we 
_ wheat” intended“ for feed, in dene mirture or 
eder. previous te its being bWWũ ww. 
Tue pteferiptions gibem for ſteeping ſeed.grain 
RY a view of rendering it more prolific, are 


_ off, &caaion; of 6ypteſicleaves; juice of houſe- 
Lleeks, Gel on the virtues of which; they ſeem to 
nate "placed * great Uependence; The ſteeping 
of wheat is only prackiſed in Great Britain, with 
a view of preventing the vrop from being ſimurted. 


There ure two ftecpb commonly uſed. The one 


is water, ſo ſtrongh impregnated with' ſale; chat 
an eg will ſwim on the ſurface ; into this brine 
the wheat is geritly ponted, and all the light or 


* 


diſeaſed grains earefully RKimmed ff. After 


eee RP twelve deer oor hours, the 
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brine is drained off, and the wheat ſpread in 
the floor, and then powdered with quicklime, 


ſo as to make it ſeparate more readily in ſowing. 


The other method of preparing wheat for ſow- 
ing, and which has been attended with great 


ſucceſs, (as where it is followed, ſmut is ſeldom 


or never ſeen in the ſucceeding crop), is either 
to waſh or ſprinkle the ſeed with chamber-lye, 


and to dry it with lime in the manner above 
mentioned ; but the wheat muſt not be allowed 
to remain for any conſiderable time covered with 


the chamber: lye, for twelve or eighteen hours 


for inſtance, for in that caſe, it will not after- 
wards vegetate. 
It is unneceſſary to mention the various ways 


4 in which the flour of wheat is prepared for hu- 
man food, or that it is the bread-corn uſed by a 
large majority of the inhabitants of theſe king- 
doms, Beſides what is conſumed by the inha- 


bitants conſtantly reſident in the country, as 


Well as by thoſe who carry on our commerce 
and fight our battles in different parts of the 
World, nearly one-tenth of all that i is cultivated ' 
io the iſland is annually uſed for ſeed. Large 
quantities are alſo uſually converted into ſtarch 
and hair-powder ; and as theſe articles are taxed 
- £96 a conſiderable extent, the revenue of the State 
is to a certain degree augmented by the culti- 
ation of this, N of a e 
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SECTION. II. 


The Culture of Parkin! a7 the Uſe ts which it ir 
N a A | | 


1 
13 


TuxxE are fare diſtin® forts bf barley known 


in theſe kingdoms : The ſpring barley ; the 
long eared barley ; ; the ſprat barley ; and the 
1q uare bear-barley, or big. The firſt and laſt are 
more generally cultivated than the others: The 


ſpring barley 1 in the ſouthern and eaſtern parts 
of both kingdoms, And the bear- barley, or big, 


in the north-weſt:gf* 


ngland, and in the north- 


ern and highland“ giürich⸗ of Scotland. The 


5 long eqred barley is common in ſome Engliſh 
counties ; but owing to- the, length and weight 


of i its ears it often lodges, which renders a crop 
of this ſpecies more precarious than one of com- 
mon ſpring barley. The ſprat barley has ſnort- 
er: and broader. ears. than any of the other ſorts : 


it is more generally known by the names of 


Battledore and Fulham barley, being cultivated 


in the neighbourhood of theſe places to a greater 
: extent than in any other part of England, for 


5 Seotland it is ſcarcely known, 


Harley being the grain next in value to wheat, 
1s * ee cultivacd. | DI light, mellow 


foils 
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ſoils, produce. the thinneſt rinded and largeſt bo- 


died barley, which 1 is always eſteemed the beſt in 


quality. Even light poor ſoils, when dry, and 
both from nature and ſituation warm, will yield 


barley ſuperior in quality to what is common- 
ly reaped. From the fragt land when cold or 


wet. 


by 
p. 2 


Bale 16 1 after every ; kind of erops but 


always ſucceeds beſt after turnips, peaſe, drs 
or others of an ameliorating DAtUre.....-. 


When barley ſucceeds, - turnips, the land is 


proved method is to ee ee | Firſt, ear- 


1y in ſpring, and again before ſowing the ſeed. 


This laſt is the practice in Norfolk, where that 


ſpecies of grain is cultivated in a more perfect 


manner, and to a greater extent, after turnips, 


| than | in any other county in Great Britain. 
5 When barley is ſown after peaſe, or beans, or 
oats, the land is firſt ploughed in autumn; and 


the attentive. farmer always takes care on this 


occaſion, to plough in ſuch a manner, as to ex- 
poſe as great an extent of ſurface to the in- 


fluence of the air and froſt az poſlible ; and at 


the ſame time, ſo to form the ridges, as to pre- 


vent the field from receivin , any damage from 
exceſſive rains during winter. The ſecond 
ploughing, in Scotland talled the fteering fur- 


row, is given immediately after the oat-ſeed is 75 


finiſhed, This ploughing 3 is intended to anſwer 
AF | two 
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two purpoſes. In the firſt place, to looſen the 


evuchgraſs, and other robt-weeds; ſo that they 


may be eafily taken out by the hagrows, which 


are immediately afterwards applied ; and, in the 
ſecond place, to reduce the foil to a finer tilth, 


whereby the ſeed-weeds are encouraged to ve- 


getate, and which the ſubſequent ploughing 
and harrowing at ſeed-time, effeQually deſtroys. 
Barley is frequently fown after wheat, when 


1 the ſame mode of culture as laſt mentioned is 
adopted. This rotation of eropping is pretty 


_ common in various parts of theſe kingdoms, al- 
though there appears no ſufficient reaſon why it 


_ ſhould be recommended to general notice. Two 
©  white-corn crops ſucceeding each other, is an 
etroneous method, either for profit or improve- 


ment. Beſides, where the writer has had oc- 


ceaſion moſt frequently to fee barley ſucceed 


wheat, he has uniformly obſerved the barley 
erop to a certain extent blighted ; many of the 


ſtalks became white in the month of July; and 


if there were any grains in the ears, theſe were 


ſhriveled, and never camè to maturity; while 


at the ſame time the ſoil, a dry deep hazle-co- 


loured loam on a rocky bottom, was admirably 


adapted for the production of eco e in 


5 plenty and perfection. 


In ſeveral diſtricts of both Ugo Where 


no proper rotations of cropping have been in- 


——— — — 


r or rather where the barbarous ſyſtem 
oe - 
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| bf 6ats, outs, outy'ih ſucreſfon for à number of 


years, Rill prevails, the land is generally ma- 
nured for à crop of barley, and the cleaning it 


_ of weeds, an arduous taſk, and often very ſlo- 
venly performed, gives full employment to all 
the hands on the farm for a-confiderable period. 
Ihe barley ſeed- ſeaſon commenets in ſome of 
the ſouthern counties in England; as Middleſex, 


Surry, - Berks, &c. about the firſt week of 


March, and terminates, in Sutherland, Caithneſs, 
and Orkney, towards the middle of June. From 
the middle of March to the end of April, may 
be reckoned the chief barley ſeed- ſeaſon in 
Great Britain; as within theſe periods, by much 
_ the greateſt proportion of that os of a 
is fown. 


The quantity of ſeed. batley allowed to- dhe 


are, varies very much; and depends not only 
on the eircumſtances formetly mentioned, but on 
what was the preceding crop, and alſo on the 


condition of the land at the time of ſowitige 
When batley ſucceeds turnips, the land be- 
ing then in the bett poſſible condition for re- 
deiving the ſeed, a leſs quantity is neceſſary, 
khan if it were to be ſown after two or three ſuc- 
- ceffive white-corn crops. The uſual allowance 
| tothe acre, is from three buſhels and a half te 


five; but four buſhels and a peck may be conſi- 
dered as the general average; fo large a quantity 
5 1 2 LE: : 8 2 | 7454 3 22 "= try £ As 
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8 as. five Julkels. being never ſown, but on . 


exhauſted and worn out with over-cropping. 8 
If a ſtatement of the average: returns of barley 
by the acre, was confined, to England and the 


ſouth of Scotland, it might be rated at thirty. 
two buſhels, but when Wales, and the north of 


Scotland, is included, where, owing: to the im- 
perfect modes of culture ſtill practiſed, the erops 
are very indifferent; the general average over 
the whole, will not ee exceed . 
5 dient buſhels the acre. 8 
Barley is applied to various. vl = £0 Wales, 


Weſtmoreland, Cumberland, and in. the north, 


as well as in ſeveral parts of the weſt of Seotland, 


the bread uſed by the great body, of the inhabi- 


tants, is made chiefly from barley. Large quan- 
tities of the barley cultivated in England, are con- 
verted into beer, ale, porter, and What is called 

Britiſh ſpirits, as Engliſh gin, Englim brau- 
dy, &c. The remainder, beyond what is necel- 
ſary for ſeed, is made into meal, and partly con- 
ſumed in bread by the inhabitants of the above- 
mentioned diſtricts, or uſed for the purpoſe of 
fattening black-cattle, hogs, and poultry. There 
is a much greater ſhare of the Scotch barley con- 
ſumed in diſtillation, than, in proportion to the 
quantity cultivated, there is in England. Ex- 
cluſive of what is uſed for ſeed, the Scotch bar- 


ley i is either converted into beer or ale; or made 
into . or into meal, for the uſe of the 
inhabitants | 


% 
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n 5 : 
inhabitants in the more remote and leſs culti- 
vated parts of the kingdom; - 5 laſtly, into 
il ara 

The malt-tax, and the 5 on beer, ale, 


porter, and Britiſh ſpirits, form together a very 


conſiderable branch of the1 revenue of the State; 
and render the cultivation of barley, in a na- 
tional point of view, more e Wan mat 
of any other grain. e TO 23 

Some very digg attempts have FRA dey 


made, to eſtabliſh potter-breweries in ſeveral 


parts of Scotland: Theſe, with a ſmall ſhare of 
indulgence from the Legiſlature, would in all 
probability ſoon have the effect of introducing 
generally, the uſe of that wholeſome beverage, 


in place of whiſky, that baneful liquor, which 


has proved no leſs fatal to the morals, than to 
the conſtitutions, of many of the Scotch peaſant- 
ry. This is a truth that every perſon may be 

ſatisfied of, who will take the trouble to peruſe 

the Statiſtical Accounts, publiſhed by Sir John 
Sinclair, where they will find the fact corrobo- 
rated, by the united teſtimony of a great propor- 
tion of that reſpectable body of men, the clergy 


of the Church of Scotland. There it will de 
found ſtated as an evil of ſuch magnitude, that 


if it could be removed by a trifling and tempo- 
rary ſacrifice of the public revenue, ſuch à mea- 


ſure would meet the - pon N of e eve 2 
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"Pans are cit of four Iiforont n * 


vated in this iſland: The White, the black, the 
grey, and the brown or red. The white is the 
woſt common; all che others being only locally 


cultivated. Black onts are partially cultivated in 


ſeveral eounties in both kingdoms ; and are rec- 
koned very good far feeding horſes, to which uſe 
they are for the moſt part applied. The eulti- 


vation of the grey ſort is now confined to the 


bighland and mountainous diſtricts; particu- 
larly to thoſe in the north of Scotland. The 


brown or red oats, are much cultivated in the 
counties of Stafford, Derby, and Cheſter; and 
have been lately introduced into thoſe of Inver- 


neſs, Roſs, Sutherland, and Caithneſs, where, 
from their being an early, and à very hardy 
ſort, it is highly probable the introduction of. 


them will prove an eſſential advantage. This 
kind js much eſteemed in the higher parts of the 


counties of N orthunberland, Berwick, Rox- 


burgh, &., where it is found not only to meal 


well, but alſo to ripen at leaſt a fartnight before 
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any other. This laſt-mentioned quality; ought 
to be a powerful inducement with the proprie- 
tors and farmers, in theſe northern: diſtricts, to 
introduce the general cultivation of this ſpecies 
of oats; eſpecially, conſidering the precariouſ- 
neſs of the harveſts, even in ordinary ſeaſons. 
There are many varieties of the white oats, 
beſides the Dutch, the Poliſh, and the Tartarian; 


= all of which are. cultivated to 4 confiderable 


extent in particular diſtricts. | 
All ſorts of oats are hardy, and ee in any 


1 5 This is probably the only reaſon that can 
be aſſigned, why leſs attention is beſtowed in pre- 


paring the land for a crop of oats, than toe any 
other kind of grain- 

+ Although oats are ſown on "efory 8 of ſoil 
in Great Britain, capable of producing grain, 
yet, from the weighty crops commonly reaped 
from. thoſe of a ftrong and rather adheſive na- 
ture, it is evident they are better adapted to ſuch 
Ane than to thoſe of a lighter Wann, 
Whatever may have been the previous crop, 
(bor oats are ſown after all crops), there are few 


inſtances where more than one clean furrow is gi- , 


ven. In many parts of Scotland, and-in ſome coun- 
ties in England, it is indeed a common practice, 
to, what in Scotland is called, rib-· furrow, and 
in Norfolk fob-furrow ®, a field i in autumn, in 

Vol. II. 8575 Oo OL. which 


4 This manner af a is dae by turning 


over the g at from twelve to eighteen inches | 
diſtant 


/ 
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Ee 


which ir is propoſed to ſow oats the ine 
ſeaſon. When this operation is performed in the 
autumn, the land is well harrowed in the ſpring; 


and receives a hats ploughing' ee the 
ſeed is ſown. © 


When one e 12 5 is en! it is des 
either during winter, or in the ſpring, as hap- 
pens to be moſt convenient; the general prac- 
tice in this reſpect depending more on the ftate 
of the weather, than on any rule which the 


farmers preſcribe” to themſelves, 


Wherever improved agriculture is eſtabliſhed, 


; oats are for the moſt part cultivated” on lands 


newly broken up from graſs. The great returns 


that are commonly reaped, prove, in the moſt ſa- 
j tisfatory manner, the correct neſs of this method, 
wulich therefore can neither be too ſtrongly re- 
commended, nor too generally adopted. In re- 


gard to the very general practice ſtill purſued in 


ſome counties, of ſowing oats after oats, in ſuc- _ 
ceſſion, for ſeveral years, it is juftly reprobated 
dy every intelligent e and _— to be 
| n e | ee e 


* 


| diſtant FORO 2 oder. By i this means, one | half of 


the ſurface remains untouched by the plough ; and the. 


_ furrow being thrown off the mould-board, on the un- 
broken ground, a great. extent of ſurface is thereby ex- 


poſed to the influence of the weather during winter; 


OI means it is much SO RO” he ove: | 


T 
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The ſowing of oats commences, in ſome of the 
| fouthern counties of England, in the end of Fe- 
bruary, and is ſeldom finiſhed in the northern 
diſtricts of Scotland, -till towards the middle of 
April; but in hoth kingdoms, the month of 
March may be conſidered the general oat ſeed- 
ſeaſon. _ 
+ e quantity of fond: ſown, 3 in a 
great meaſure, on the ſtate of the land. When 
it is exhauſted and worn out with over. cropping, 
the common practice is, to ſow a much greater 
quantity than is deemed neceſſary when, from 
previous good cultivation, and gentle treatment, 
it is more likely to produce an abundant crop. 
The variation extends from four buſhels, to up- 
wards of fix; but five may be ſlated as the me- 
dium quantity allowed to an Engliſh lan acre 
m both kingdoms, | 
| Oats being ſown on all ſorts of ils and), too 
Sequemtly on lands in extreme bad order, it be- 
comes very difficylt to form a juſt opinion, in re- 
gard to the general ayerage-returns by the acre, | 
In Efſex, Lincolnſhire, the North Riding of 
Yorkſhire, the Carſe of Gowrie, and in ſeveral | 
other well-cultivated diſtricts, and where ſtrong 
deep ſoils prevail, eight, and ſometimes ten quar- 
ters, although not ordinary crops, have fre- 
quently been reaped ; whereas in many exten- | 
five diſtricts, particularly in the mountainous _ 
diftris of Scotland and 8888 twenty buſhels 
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the acre, may be reckoned rather more than the 
average crop. Making a general eſtimate of the 


annual produce. of every acre ſown with oats in 


theſe kingdoms, thirty en _ be —_— 
a fair medium. 

Oats are applied chiefly to two 1 8 in theſe 
kingdoms. In Scotland, and in ſeveral counties 
in the weſt of England, a great proportion of the 


crop is converted into meal, and conſtitutes the 


principal part of the food of the common people. 
The remainder, amounting probably to two- 


' thirds of the whole, after deducting one-ſixth 
for ſeed, is conſumed in feeding horſes. 


| Thoſe who have turned their attention to the 
conſideration of the quantity of corn, 'chiefly 


oats conſumed” annually by farm-horſes in theſe 
kingdoms, muſt be aſtoniſhed that the farmers 
have not more generally adopted the plan of 
feeding their working-cattle, whether horſes or 
oxen, with green crops, as potatoes, carrots, Ec. 
in place of conſuming ſo much of their grain in 


that way. The alteration would be no leſs pro- 


fitable to themſelves, than 3 to the 


e at large. 1 
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SECTION: 1v. 


| The Culture of Peaſe an the Uſer to which 05 


80 _ W _ 7s e applied. 


TuxkxE are two varieties of W generally 


| cultivated i in the fields, the one denominated the 


early or hot, and the other the late or cold 
ſeed. A crop of peaſe is not only more pre- 
carious, but when tolerably abundant, leſs va- 


luable, than any other ſort of grain. Were it 
not that the haulm or ſtraw of peaſe is valuable, 
as being ſweet and nouriſhing food for horſes, 


cattle, &c.. and that a crop of peaſe, when it 


| ſucceeds, tends greatly to meliorate and improve 


the ſoil, it is not probable that a great propor- 
tion of the lands of Great Britain would be de- 
yoted. to the cultivation of this ſpecies of 


Peaſe are ſown on . all > of ſoils, but 


ſucceed beſt on ſuch as are of a moderately light 
and friable nature, eſpecially if lime, chalk, or 


marl, has been previouſly applied; in which 


caſe, in ordinary ſeaſons, a crop of peaſe ſeldom | 
or never miſgives. ; 


_ Peaſe are commonly ſown after a crop of 
het or Bm, but not unfrequently on lands 
e exhauſted 
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exhauſted and run out with over-cropping, 
There are very few inſtances, where more than 


one ploughing is giyen. It is generally per- 
formed in the ſpring, immediately before the | 
ſieed · ſenſon commences. 


The quantity of ſeed to be n nd: 


5 much on what is the chief defigp i in view by 

| cultivating this ſpecies of grain. When peaſe 

are ſown for the purpoſe principally of. produ- 

_ "eing a luxuriant crop of ſtraw, and thereby me; 

"Horating and enriching the ſoil, a greater quan- 

_ ity of ſeed ſhould be allowed, than when a 

ctop of corn is 'the chief object; as there is 

thereby a greater chance that the crop will fully 

cover the ſurface, and ſmother and deſtroy ſuch 

_ -weeds as may be in the land. When a crop of 

corn js chiefly in view, leſs ſeed ſhould be fown; 

becuuſe a free circulation of air, which is effen- 

"tially neceſſary to the production of an abun- 

dant crop of peaſe, is ** that Deans. more ef- 
fectually ſecured. 

Peaſe are ſown From the end of F ebruary to 

the middle of April; but the firſt fortnight of 


March is the ordinary period for ſowing the 


late ſort, and the end of March, or A 


of April, the other. 


For the reaſons above mentioned, the quanti- 
ty of ſeed ſown on the acre varies conſiderably, 
not leſs than from three to upwards of five 

5 buſhels. When the land! is in tolerable condition, yy 

| four 


n n 
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If the annu 


nually akte ag 


8 E C- 


four buſhels are ſufficient; and this may be con- 

ſidered the ordinary general allowance. 

average. returns of peaſe Eg 

be as accurately aſcertained, as the prices at 

which that ſpecies of grain is fold, it would be 

found, that the erop is leſs valuable, if the va- 
ue of the grain is ſingly conſidered, than any 
other which is cultivated. Crops of peaſe fre- 


quently vary from under ten to e of forty 
buſhels the acre. 


twelve buſhels may be about the general average 
return by the acre, for * period « of, ten en T 
taken together. | 

In ſome parts of Scotland, Pesſe are + mixed 
barley, and. conyerted into meal for be. = 
nbouring peaple; but this, practice is wearing 
greatly out, oat-meal being now.much, more ge- 
nerally uſed than at any former SF] 
the very low average-return.. .aboye; ſtated, and. 
the. quantity c of ſeed ſown, on the agre, it will. de 
obſerved, that a great part of. the produce i 1s ner te 
ceffary for ſeed; the e P, applied to 


highly. probable, that 


Th” 1 5 


From 


;om Seotland. to Lenden, 
Hampſhire, and _ places, which are ap- 
| plied entirely to that uſe, or given. to horſes, i 4 
Place of oats; neither of; F ung 
may has Feb: become h A of. the b 
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The Kine of Means, and the Tk 1 \ which the 1 
ate e generally applied. „ 0 
1 tary. 4 1 28810 32 5 ts 9 ; 
Fux ſpecies moſt coin bee in the þ 
"ae is known by the name of the horſe- bean. t. 
Beans prefer a'ftrong moiſt ſoil; and when pro- 4 
pet culture is . abundant. ous ate ge- N 
rally reaped. A 
| Beans and peil ate equottly ice sted to { 
" gether; but whether ſown alone, or mixed witli 
peaſe, it is commonly after wheat or oats; al. 7 
though in ſome counties in England beans are ft 
© fon on lands freſh broken up from grafs; a me- 1 
ba #hod hitherto' unpractiſed in Scotland. p. 
© Peafe and 'bears' . generally” fucceed very well i 
Wet ſown together; the ſame culture anſwers af 
for both, they tipen pore bf and are in n general 0 
bo applied to the fame uſes. © 


The ordinary mode of kg land fut a fix 
crop of beans, is to give one ploughing only, wo 
which is generally performed in the fpring in- ele 

ee before the ſeed is ſown. Beans are for 8 
the moſt part ſown broad. caſt, either on the ſtub- chi 
ble, before ploughing, or on the new-turned-up EY 

| ; furrons 8 
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nn Sometimes W are ſown or planted | 


in the bottom of every ſecond or third furrow, 
and afterwards horſe and hand hoed. In a few 


diſtricts, they are ſown with a drill-machine, 


and at ſuch diſtances in the rows as to leave ſuf- 


ficient ſpace, either for hand-hoeing, when that 
only is intended, or for horſe and hand hoeing, 


hen it is propoſed that both theſe: operations 


ſhould be performed. It will at once appear 


obvious, that either of theſe laſt- mentioned me- 
thods are preferable to ſowing the ſeed broad - caſt, 
as an opportunity is not only afforded of cleaning 


the ground properly, but a more abundant return, 
and grain of RE quality, are alſo en in- 


ſured. 6 
The fpring 4d de in cd commences 


| wht the ſowing of beans. In the ſouthern di- 
ftrifts, beans are ſown, in ordinary ſeaſons, ſo 
early as the middle, or towards the end of Fe- 

bruary; and in the northern parts of Scotland, 


ſo late as the beginning of April. The month 


of March may however be. nen as the ge- 
neral bean ſeed- ſeaſon. | 


When beans are ſown ee Som three to 
fix buſhels the acre, are commonly allowed. The 


ordinary quantity may be reckoned at four buſh- 


els and a half; but as planting with the hand, 
as well as drilling and ſowing in every ſecond or 
third furrow, is frequently practiſed, and in va- 
rious diſtricts, leſs ſeed is requilit, it is pro- 

Vol. II. 8 5 Dia 6 © bable 
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bable that four buſhels ought to be conſidered as 

the general average quantity of ſeed · beans al- 
lowed to the acre. over theſe kingdoms at large. 

The returns by the acre are not ſo fluctuating 

1 bass of peaſe, and dwing to the ſuperior cul- 

ture that is commonly beſtowed, they are upon 

the Whole, conſiderably more abundant. 
A crop of beans may, taking the iſland at large, 
be ſuppoſed to vary from ſixteen to forty buſhels, 


ME part de Gedi ee ie 
X evrieſpon dent, hy the 83 Ruſticum# 
directs, that as ſoon as beans have got ſix leayes, 
| _ ſheep ſhould be turned in to feed among them, 
as they would eat up all the young weeds with- 
out touching the beans; and adds, that this prac- 
2 may be continued till the beans are in bloſ- 
ſom, without injuring the crop, provided the ſheep 
ore prevented from lying down among them. The 
vriter of theſe ſheets had oceaſion to ſee this ſeem- 
ingly extraordinary advice carried into practice 
in an open field pariſn near Wellingborough in 
Northamptonſhire, and was aſtoniſhed at the 
ſucceſs with which it was attended. The field 
was extremely free of weeds, nor could any con- 
fiderable damage be obſerved done to the crop, 
either by the ſneep eating the plants of beans, 
or by their breaking or treading them down. 
0 eee ar were We gb e, at ſhort 
z 80 8 

vl ü. page 389: 
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allowance on the commons of an open-field pa- 


riſh, did ſo little damage, it may be ſuppoſed 
that thoſe commonly kept on rich incloſed paſ- 
tures would do ſtill leſs. 

The crops of beans. in both kingdoms | are 
chiefly conſumed, in feeding horſes; but as it 
is not common to feed farm-horſes with beans in 
Scotland, the ſurplus, after reſerving the quan- 
tity neceſſary for ſeed, is for the moſt part ſent . 


to England, and there uſed i in the manner now. 


mentioned. When peaſe and beans are cultiva- 


ted together, the crop is applied either for feed- | 


ing horſes, or for fattening hogs. _ 

When the proportion of peaſe is greateſt, the 
mixture is reckoned beſt for hogs ; but when 
beans preponderate, it is uſed for feeding horſes. 
It was formerly a very common practice i in Scot- 


land, to make meal of peaſe and beans, and to con- 
vert it into bread for the uſe of the ſervants and 


labouring people; ; but the quantity now uſed in 
this way is e very ſmall, 8 
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[i SECTION | vi. 


The Culture of Rye, bas the Uſes to which that 
Grain i is generally 1 


Twp exliivation* of. rye, as lets” food for 


ſheep, | a mode of huſbandry frequently prac- 
tiſed in England, will fall more properly to be 
taken notice of in the following chapter, when 
deſcribing the various ſorts of green crops cul- 
tivated in both kingdoms, and the uſes to which 
| ey are applied. 
There are two varieties of this ſpecies of 
grain, the one diſtinguiſhed by the name of \ Win- 
ter, and the other of ſpring rye. 
Rye is the hardieſt grain cultivated i in Great 
Britain. When ſown i in autumn, it is ſeldom or 
never materially injured by the ſevereſt winter; : 


it is more forward in the ſpring than wheat; 


and n a leſs profitable, is a more certain 
crop. 

Rye ſucceeds beft in dry light andy ſoils; 
there are indeed few ſoils ſo light or poor, as to 
be incapable of producing tolerable crops of rye. 
In Herefordſhire, there is an extenſive tract of 
very Poor land EIT rye-land, from an 


opinion 
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opinion that long prevailed, although now prov- 
ed to have been ill- founded, that the ſoil was 
incapable of producing any other grain. 

The cultivation of rye was very general in 


ſome parts of Scotland, abeut twenty-five or 


thirty years ago; but ſince that period, has 


gradually declined, in ſo much, chat a field of 
any extent, except in two or three of the ſouth- 


ern counties, is ſcarcely any where to be ſeen in 
that kingdom. It was a very common practice, 


when rye was cultivated. in North Britain, and 
when ſown in the ſpring, to mix peaſe with it, 
and ſometimes oats. The ſame practice, with 


a difference in regard to the ſpecies of grain, and 


the time of ſowing, is ſtill common in the north 
of England, where rye is frequently cultivated. 
There, rye and wheat are uſually ſown together. 

It is almoſt unneceſſary to mention, that this 
practice is founded on error. Every year's ex- 


perignce muſt prove, that rye is ready for reap- 
ing before wheat, or any other kind of grain; 
and of courſe, when rye and wheat are culti- 


vated together, much loſs and inconvenietice 
muſt neceflarily enſue. If, in order to make 
wholeſome, nutritive, and at the fame time a 
cheap fort of houſehold-bread, it is judged pro- 
per to mix ſeveral ſorts of grain ; this can cer- 


tainly be as well done, and in more exact pro- 


| portions, in the barn than in the field: Beſides, 


as wheat does not ſucceed in that fort of ſoil, 
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which long experience has proved to be moſt fa- 
vourable for producing good crops of rye, the 
impropriety of ſowing theſe two _ of: * 
together, becomes more evident. | 


Rye is ſown ,after-/ turnips, 3 5 . | 


and frequently. on lands that have; undergone a 
complete , ſummer-fallow. The ſeed-time may 


be ſaid to continue from the beginning of Octo- 


ber to the middle of March, it being common 


to ſow rye at any time during winter, when the 


weather happens to be Sood, _ me. land i in colt 
per condition. 

The uſual allowance of. ed is . three 
| buſhels to the acre, and the produce, conſidering 


ſuch preparation as is generally beſtowed on the 


land, may be eſtimated at ard Nn 
or three quarters the acre. 


1 


In the north, and in ſome — of the welt | 


of England, and alſo. in Wales, rye, with a mix- 


ture generally of ſome other grain, is made into 


meal for the uſe of the peaſantry. Large quan- 
tities of rye are alſo uſed in the diſtilleries about 


London, and ſome thouſand quarters are annual- 
ly mixed with wheat, converted into meal, and 


uſed as bread in that city and neishbourhood. 


The following table will ſhow at one view, | 
the value of the returns of the different kinds of 
grain cultivated in theſe kingdoms, taking it for 


| granted, that the 9 above ſtated are ac- 
eurate. 
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It may be agreeable to many 3 to have 

; ſore data laid down, by way of appendix to the 
| preceding account, on which n calculation might 
be formed. of the expence attending the culti- 
| vntipn of a farnt, che principal part of 2 is 
| devoted to corn-h n — 
The writer Having been employ by. "the 

| Board of Agriculture, to make © report of the 
. preſent ſtate of huſbandry in -the Carſe of 
i” Gownle, was 0 on that occaſion favoured with an 
- . accqunt of the total expence attending the cul. 
_ tivation of a particular farm i in that diſtrict, for 

a conſiderable period. That account having 
been made out, from books kept by a very reſpect- 
able and accurate farmer, the ꝑeruſal of it can- 
__ngt fail to be agreeable to ſuch readers as would 
wiſh to. compare the expence of eultiyation with 
the value of the returns. It may at the ſame 

| time prove uſeful, not only as a general rule, 
_ . whereby every farmer may form a comparative 
| ſtatement between the expence of management, 
and the value of the produce that he can carry 
to market, but alſo as a guide in dlafling and 
arranging the variqus articles of the expence of 
cultivation under proper heads. An important 
matter, but in regard to which, it will be ac- 
-knowledged, too many Britiſh. farmers are de- 
- ficient. For theſe reaſons, : a copy is here an- 
| nexed. | 
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CHAPTER xv. 


n. Culture of Green PO in the Uſer to which” 


TG og are e applied. 


e eee 411 | 
IREEN e is, turnips, potatoes, Ec. 
may be ſaid to have been hut recently in- 
l into Great Britain; at leaſt the culti- 
vation of them, as food * live, ſtock, has be- 
come 3 only fince the middle of wy pre- 


ig * 929 


It Gas 0 . in its OY to give an ac- 
Count of all the roots and plants cultivated in 
', theſe kingdoms, as winter and ſpring food for 


| horſes, cattle, and ſheep ; and at the ſame time 


to take notice of the beſt means of preſerving 
them during winter, and of the moſt advantage- 
ous methods of giving them to thoſe live ſtock, 
for which they are known to be. beſt EY 
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- _*_  Thedifferent ſorts of green crops will be found 
claſſed, and the proper modes of culture de- 
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Section 3 The Culture of Turnips, and the 
. „„ | 1* Uſes to which they are generally 
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I is not many years fince the ET of tur⸗ 
nips in the fields became common, even in Eng- 
| land. How the introduction of this very uſeful 
root into that kingdom was ſo long delayed, may 
not be eaſy to determine. It is evident that 
s turnip-huſbandry was known to the Romans; 
ads ſome of their agricultural writers, in treating 
of the different kinds of vegetables proper for the 
field, recommend the uſe of rapa, or turnip, in 
plenty; becauſe, ſay they, the roots which are 
not wanted for the table, will be eaten by the 
cattle. Columella alſo mentions turnips as 
| haying, in his time, been generally: cultivated 
in Gaul. To ſome. proprietors and farmers in 
Norfolk, the merit of firſt cultivating turnips in 
the field in this country is to be aſcribed. The in- 
troduction of this now ſo'i important branch of huſ - 
bandry, is ſaid, in the Agricultural Report for Nor- 
- folk, to have taken place 1 in the reign of N I. 
then = Viſcount. N er of | 
the preſent Marquis, having attended the King 
to Hanover, had there an eee of being 
„ £3 | | Bly: 


% 


3088 rk prESENT STATE or 


fully acquainted with the various advantages de- full 


7% - rived from the general cultivation of that root. | froſt 
5 On bis return to England, he brought ſome tur- the | 
nip-ſeed along with him; and having recom- for 

_ mended the introduction of turnip-field huſband- bein 

ry to his neighbours and tenants in Norfolk, as a is © 

. ſure mean, whereby they could promote the im- not 
provement of the county, and their own intereſt, tris 

many of them were induced to make experi- " 0h 

ments, by ſowing ſmall quantities. Theſe ex- ſoil 

5 periments having, in every inſtance, ſucceeded, on 
TY the practice of ſowing turnips gradually gained beir 
3 ground in that diſtrict; and in the courſe of the Ma 
laſt ſeventy years, has Picea common on * goo 

N part of Great Britain. wit! 

As the cultivation of turnips in the eld. 155 ral 

been longer practiſed, and the method ſtill as tage 

-well, if not better underſtood in Norfolk, than nur 

in any other county in theſe kingdoms, it may 22 2 

be proper, in deſcribing: the moſt approved cul- wh 

ture, to keep'chiefly in view the | cog red mode ties 

2 management adopted „„ 1 

There are four ſorts of turnip-ſeed "Os in and 

Norfolk; ; the common white, the green, the ſou 

purple. topped, and the pudding. The three firſt is p 

differ more in colour than in ſhape, or in any other aft, 

particular. The laft, or pudding- turnip, in place thr 

of beingjround, or ſpreading flat ” the ground, oth 

as the others do, takes more of a cylindrical cab 


born; "and done LI. part of the TOs when the 
* A M3 . full A 


X 
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full grown, ſtands expoſed to the influence of the 


| froſt, (a ſmall proportion only being covered by 
the ſurface-mould), this kind is found ill adapted 


for ſtanding over winter. The common white 


being a more: hardy ſort than any of the others, : 
is on that account moſt generally cultivated, 


not only in Norfolk, but alſo in every other di- 
ſtrict where turnip-huſbandry is eſtabliſhed. _ 

Turnips thrive beſt in a light, loamy, or ſandy 
ſoil ; but the goodneſs of the crop depends more 
on the open friable nature of the ſoil, and its 
being well pulverized, than on its richneſs. 
Marl or lime operate powerfully in producing 


good crops of turnips. The former is applied 


with great ſucceſs. in Norfolk, Angus, and ſeve- 
ral other counties, and lime, with no leſs advan- 
tage, in every diſtrict where that kind of ma- 
nure can be procured. 


Turnips ſeldom ſucceed any n ne ina | 
hos barley, or oats, although in ſome coun- 


ties in England they are made to ſacceed peaſe. 


In Norfolk, the land is never leſs than four, 


and frequently. five times ploughed previous to 


ſowing the turnip-ſeed. The firſt ploughing 


is given towards the end of the year, the ſecond 


after the barley ſeed-feaſan is over, and two or 


three afterwards, as the ſituation of the land and 


other circumſtances render | neceſſary or practi- 
cable. The dung is commonly applied after 
the third en. and nme and from 


N 


twelve 
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application of the crop. 
for early conſumption, the ſeed is ſown about 
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BR to twenty cart-loads of the ordi: nary flze 


| uſed in that diftrih, are conſidered as fully ſuf 
 Acient: for an acreee. 


The period of en is regulated by the 45 
Gen the farmer has in view, in regard to the 


the ſecond week of June; but if it be intended 


as ſpring food for cattle or ſheep, the ſowing 


does not com mence till the firſt or ſecond week 
of July. The principal turnip ſeed-ſeaſon in 
Great Britain may be reckened from the 15th 
to the 25th of June; when turnips are ſown 
later i in Scotland, the crop is ſeldom abundant, 
The common method of. ſowing in Nortolk, 


and i in all the ſouthern counties of England, is 
broad · caſt, and in the north of England, and all 


over Scotland, by the drill-plough, and in rows 
at the diſtance of twenty-four or thirty inches, 
aſunder. In the former caſe, the crop is re- 
el hand- hoed, in the latter, both horſe 
and hand hoed. The practice of hoeing crops 


of turnip is univerſal in Scotland, and in the 


notth and eaſt of England; but in the coun- 
ties of Bedford, Lancaſter, Cornwall, &c. this 


| 8 operation is ſeldom performed. By 
this groſs inattention to the eſtabliſned rules of 
_ good: turnip-huſbandry, ſuch a quantity of weeds | 


gets up, as in a great meaſure ruins the turnips, 


f 1 beſides, e e the ſuc- 
en - 7 | ceeding 


FIR. 


„ =. 


When it is intended f 
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ceeding crops are rendered poor and trifling. 
In ſome diſtricts, from ſuch miſmanagement, a 
erop of turnips is reckoned a loſs rather than 
an advantage. This is particularly remarked 
in the county of Bedford, and evinces the 
moſt unpardonable negligence on the part of 
the farmers, who, from their vicinity to the 
great market of London, have it ſo much in 
their power to reap the greateſt poſſible advan- 
tage from the proper Moms To bete 
n of turnip-crops. Poly 5. 

When the plants have 950 four it or + five leaves; 
the field ſhould be carefully hand-hoed, or horſe 
and hand hoed, according to the mode of ſow- 


ing, and care ſhould be taken to thin the 


plants which ſtand too cloſe together. It is dif- 
ficult, or rather. impracticable, to lay down any 
general rule as to the diſtance at which the 
plants ſhould. be allowed to ſtand from each 
other, ſo much depending on the ſoil, the time 
of ſowing, and the uſes to which the crops are in- 


tended to be applied. At the firſt hoeing, the plants 
are generally left fix or eight inches aſundee; 
but at the ſecond hoeing, which ſhould be per- 
formed three weeks or a month after the firſt, 

the plants that are allowed to ſtand for a crop, 


are left at from ten to fourteen inches diſtance in 
the broad-caſt huſbandry, and in the horſe-hoe- - 
ing huſbandry about nine, ſometimes twelve or 
Roms inches. aſupder, in the rows or r drills, It 
ſeems 


. * f a * 


—— 
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7 ſeenis u 8 Increaſe or 8 the 
diſtance, according as the crop is to be conſu. 
med deere ge or to ee monk or 
late in the ſeaſon.” 

The ordinary prise paid n ee 
when turnips are cultivated broad- caſt, is from 
3s. to 78. the Engliſh acre. In Norfolk, 6 s. is 

the common allowance. For hand-hoeing tur- 

nips cultivated in _ ny eee pe 

exceeds 48.7 the acre. N 

The fly. that —— dre tur- 
_ nips; is very ſimilar in ſhape to the weevil that 

_ deftroys the corn. The cauſes of the frequent 
i deſtruction of crops of turnips by the fly, is one 
of thoſe myſteries! in the ſcience of agriculture, 
which men of great knowledge and ſagacity have 
endeavoured in vain to diſcover: Of the many 
Dcaſted recipes for preferving young turnips 
from chat pernicious inſect, few deſerve notice. 

Perhaps the greateſt dependence ought to be pla. 

dced on the fertility of the ſoil. If it is naturally 
fich, or has been well manured; the growth of 


the plants will de ſo much accelerated, that they 


Will in a very ſhort time be out of the reach of 
the fly; as when once the plants diſplay what is 
Ceulled the rough leaf, this inſect has no longer 
5 a 'power of deftroying them. Paſſing, therefore, 
the numerous pre ſeriptions that have been held 
out as efficacious for preventing this evil, none 
5 80 which have ever been eutried into general 
88 
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prafiice, one ooly mall be mentioned, which, as 
it is fimple, and carries with it'a probability of 
| ſucceſs, appears to merit attention. It is, to ſow 
ſeed of the laſt year's gathering, and ſeed of the 
former year, mined together, by which means 
_ the turnips will come up at different periods, 


An improvement on this method has been ſug- 


water for twenty-four hours, after having been 
mixed, as directed above, and then the other 

half, which remained unſteeped, being again mi - 

ed with that which had been ſteeped, the whole 
is ſown in the manner commonly practiſed. By Wn 
this previous management, the turnips will riſe | 
at four different periods, and. although the Aly - 
"OE: ow; of the plants, there will yet 


| precautioW i 2 recommended, becauſe it 
88 obſeryed on many occaſions, than thats 5 
lies make their appearance very ſuddenly, an 


in great ſwarme, and that after eating up the = ; 4 | 
"turnips as faſt as they grow, they frequently diſ- 2 "ma 


appear us ſuddenly, ſo that the turnips which . 
riſe a few days aſter in a neighbouring field, are | 

| not at all injured; and henee, from the ſanie pa- 

tity of reaſoning it follows, that when the tur- 
nips of the ſame field riſe at four / different pe- 


eee 8 
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have a double chance of eſcaping. 


geſted," namely, to ſteep one-half of the ſeed in 
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The next ting to be attended to in who's ma- 


ig of this ſort of crop is, to ſecure the 
turnips from froſt, and-to preſerve them as long 
as poſſible in the ſpring ; which, when the froſts 


are ſevere, is ſcarcely practicable, unleſs by pre- 


viouſly drawing and houfing them. This me- 


thod, where turnip-huſbandry is practiſed on a 5 


large ſcale, would be both troubleſome and ex- 
penſve. There is another way of preſerving 
_ turnips. frequently adopted in Hertfordſhire, 
which is attended with little trouble, and has 
been found very effetual. It is to ſtack them 


on the field with ſtraw, one load of which is 
ſufficient for thirty or forty tons of turnips, Af- 
ter drawing the turnips, the tops and tap· roots are 
cut off; and a layer of ſtraw being ſpread on the 
ground, on this is placed a layer of t turnips, eigh- 
teen inches or two feet thick, then aki 


a layer 


of ſtraw, and ſo on alternately, till the heap is 


| "brought. to a point. This done, the edges of the 


layers of ſtraw are turned up, which, beſides 
preventing the turnips from rolling out, alſo 
ſerves in ſome meaſure for a cover to the ſides of 
the heaps, which being alſo well thatched on the 
top. with long ſtraw, ſecures the turnips from 
receiving any injury from the weather, how. 
ever ſevere. This method, if adopted in Scot- 
land, would: prevent many crops from being de- 
© Atroyed by ſudden alterations of the weather 
eee ee to freſh, than 
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Wbich nothing is Boy ijurioms to a crop of tur- : | 4 
nips; as after a tract of ſuch variable weather, it |. p 
is common to ſee large fields entirely deſtroyed, . 1h 
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on 
. 


and almoſt every turnip N to a We! of | 
__ ſubſtance. | E 
The manner of uling . or SF Wp = 

varies conſiderably. Over all the ſouthern coun- 
ties of England, except Norfolk, the practice of 
folding or hurdling ſheep on the turnip-fields, i is 

_ univerſal; and is almoſt the only mode in which 
crops of turnips are conſumed, In the county 5 
of Norfolk, although the practice of folding ſheep | 
zs alſo common, yet other methods of conſuming 
turnips are adopted, and reduced to general 
practice. There the whole crop is ſometimes 
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drawn, and carted off to an adjoining graſs or 
ſtubble field. Sometimes the one half of the 
erop is carted off, and the other is diſtributed 

on the ſurface of the turnip field; q and ſome. - 
times again the whole erop is drawn, and ſcat : | 
WB. tered on the field on which they grew. Theſe . 
| | various practices are adopted, and deemed ne.. 
"cefſary, in conſequence of the different modes iin 
which crops of turnips in that diſtrict are con- „ 
| famed. In the firſt caſe, the crop is chiefly applied wa 
. _ _ to fattening cattle : In the ſecond, it is partly uſed 
. wi fattening cattle,and partly eat off by ſheep fold- 


— * ed- on the field; and in the third, the crop is EY be 
r devoted to fattening” ſheep," with ſometimes WE 
n few bullocks. Norfolk is the only county in 


* Hg OY 


_ 
. 


| the ſtraw· yard; and a third, which is certainly 
te beſt, although comparatively ſeldom adopt- 
ec, is to give them to cattle that are tied up to 

_ ' ſtalls, in houſes or ſheds erected for the purpoſe, | 
Breat numbers of ſheep are alſo fatrened on 
8 dune in Norfolk, in the mode of doing which, 
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8 ae tbe part of England, where the. Ss 
tice of fattening cattle on turnips is common. 
Great numbers of Scotch, Welſh, and Iriſh 


cattle are annually purchaſed for that pur- 


poſe. There are three methods of giving tur- 
nips to cattle, ommonly adopted in that county. 
Phe firſt, and the one that is moſt general, is, 


to ſcattet the turnips on a graſs or ſtubble field, 


and to keep the fattening cattle. conſtantly there, 
except in very ſevere weather, when they are 
brought home to the ſtraw. yard. The ſecond is, 


to give them to the cattle in bins or eribs in 


there is nothing materially different from that 


= practiſed i in other diſtricts, where the folding of 
| ſheep on turnips is common, except that in Nor- 
folk, the turnips are drawn before the hurdles 
Are ſet, or the ſheep folded; whereas in every N 
> other part of England, they are folded on the 
ſttanding turnips... The former is juſtly con- 
1 fidered a preferable mode, - as. the- ſheep are not 
fo apt to break or ſoil the turnips in the one 
I . cale as in the other. The manner of folding | 
NE hap in Rog has Needy bee 
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ſeribed; therefore, any account of the method 
of doing it on turnip- fields is unneceſſar r. 
In Scotland, the crops of turipe are con- 
ee either in rearing young cattle, or in fat - 


tening bullocks; the one or. other of theſe me- 


thods being adopted by the farmers, according 
0 their ſituation in regard to markets. The 


turnips are given to the young cattle in the 


firaw-yard, when the farm poſſeſſes that advan- 


tage; otherwiſe in houſes, or ſheds, The bul- 


locks, or fattening: cattle, are /ſtall-ted on tur- 


nips, and alſo an Wenne of e or e 


morning, and evening. + Ch 


There are very few tin given to "God in 
| Scotland, except where the more valuable breeds 


- of England have been introduced. When tur- 


-  nips are given, they are carried to an adjoining 


paſture-field, and. ſcattered on the drieft and 


| pooreſt parts of it. As a- ſpirit for introducing 
better breeds now prevails in various diſtricts, 


the practice of feeding ſheep on turnips will no 


. . doubt gain ground; at the ſame time, from the 
general moiſtneſs of the climate, and the W 5 


nature of the predominant ſoils, there is 


reaſon to ſuppoſe, that folding ſheep on. pl | 
fields in winter will ever be an eſtabliſhed pracC- 
tioe, or prove advantageous, if adopted. This 


method, notwithſtanding it is general in Eng- 


land, does not by any means appear ſo proper, | 
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ing them either in the manber done Wen 
or in Norfolk, as above deſeribed. A field muſt 


be very careleſsly prepared for a crop of turnips, 
both in regard to tillage and manure, when a 
ſecond dunging is rendered immediately neceſ. 


ſary. One great advantage that a farmer de- 
rives from a crop of turnips is, the quantity of 


. 5 dung which, with proper management, is pro- 
duced from its conſumption. That, therefore, 


muſt be the beſt mode of conſuming the crop, 
which inſures the greateſt quantity of dung, and 


a at the ſame time, leaves the farmer at liberty to 
apply it to ſuch of his . as and moſt in 


need of manure. f 
The value of a crop of 3 may be rec- 


6 koned from L. a to L. 5 the Engliſh acre; 


varying according to the quality of the crop, 


tue mode in which it is conſumed, either in fat- 
ſtening or [rearing live ſtock, and the prices of 
theſe at market. The ordinary way of deter- 
mining the quality or goodneſs of a crop of tur- 
nips is, by the number of bullocks or ſheep that 
it will fatten. It is found, that an acre of good 
turzips will fatten a anllock 5 ny, ſtone _ 
 Rterdan, or eight ſheep. .. 


There was a new 8 of 5 . in- 


troduced, called Ruta Baga, or Swediſh turnip, 
. reſpecting the ſuperior excellence of which, and 
e 1) eee that e * e from its 


8 e . 
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and ſome other counties; but neither there, nor 


in any other part of Great Britain, has it been ſo 


long, or ſo extenſively cultivated, as to enable any 


perſon to draw poſitive concluſions in regard to 


its comparative qualities, The conclufions, 


however, which thoſe who have tried it partially, 


have been able to form, are rather unfavourable ; 


from which it may be inferred; that this root 


will not in all probability be nr. culti- 
vated: in theſe Mg | 


＋* q 44 * 
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8 general cultivation, models has been mid and 
written. It has been tried in Northumberland, 
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e pivpiriety-he denominated the bread-root 
of Great Britain and Ireland, was firſt brought 
from Virginia by the memorable, but ill-fated, 
Sir Walter Raleigh; who, on his return home- 
ward in the year 1623, ſtopping at Ireland 
debe a number potatoes in that king - 
dom. Theſe having been planted, multiplied 
accordingly; ; and, in a few years, the cultivation 
_ of them became general *; in ſo-much, that du- 


— 4 


- oY nns the wars which ſoon after happened i in that 


country, when the growing corns were deftroy- 


ed, the peaſantry ſubſiſted 1 chiefly. on potatoes. 


Owing to the general oa Rn of this root, the 


inhabitants of Ireland were alſo, in a great mea- 


fare,” e * en hardſhips which. they 
® The firlt trial the inhabitants made of them, was on 
dhe apples, which they boiled and ate; but theſe not 
2 with the ſtomach, they made the happy expe- 


timent on the root, which ever fince hath proved ſo 


betend to that kasten. ſn, 
e i aha 
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85 mut otherwiſe have experienced, from the laſt 
ſevere famine with which they were vifited ; and 
which, as it laſted two years, muſt have been ex- 
tremely diſtreſſing, had the people's ſole depend- 
ence been on * bene of ne theſe neee ge- 
nerally failed. 

Potatoes were wa from Ireland into Great 
Britain; and, owing to a ſhip loaded with pota- 
toes being wrecked on the coaſt of Lancaſter, 
the cultivation of that root, in the field, was firſt 
generally eſtabliſhed there. Within theſe laſt 
fifty years, the culture of potatoes has been in- 
troduced and extended in every part of both king- 
doms; but is now much more general in Scotland 
than in England, a few counties only excepted. 
During the great ſcarcity of grain which hap- 
pened in the north of Scotland, in conſequence 
of the failure of crop 1782, many thouſands 
of the inhabitants muſt have been reduced to the 
greateſt diſtreſs, but for the relief which pota- 
toes afforded them. Although the crop of pota- 
toes failed to a conſiderable degree laſt year (1795), 
yet every one knows how much the miſeries con- 
ſequent on fo great a failure of the crop of grain 
as happened, have been alleviated in conſequence 
of this root being ſo generally res and in 
ſuch abundance. _ 

There are only two Se! ned f potä⸗ 
toes known in theſe kingdoms: theſe are diſtin- 
an by the names of the red-rooted, which 

n 8 1 carry 
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carry purple flowers, and the white-rooted, which 
bear white flowers; but it having become com- 
mon to raiſe potatoes from the apple or ſeed, a 
_ collection of endleſs varieties have been chr 
procured. e e 
As great improvements may 100 100 . 
both in the quality and productiveneſs of this 
plant, by raiſing potatoes from the ſeed, a me- 
thod practiſed by ſome intelligent farmers in 
TJorkſhire, ſeems particularly worthy of notice. 
It is as follows: In autumn, when the apples are 
beginning to fall ſpontaneoufly, they are ga- 
thered by hand, and preſerved among ſand un- 
til the ſpring, when they are maſhed among the 
ſand, or among freſh mould; ſeparating the 
| ſeeds, and mixing them evenly with the mould. 
So ſoon as the ſpring froſts are judged to be over, 
they are ſown in fine garden mould ; and as faſt 
as the plants get into rough leaf, and are ſtrong 


enough to be handled without injury, they are 


tranſplanted into another bed of freſh. mould, in 
rows, which are kept clean during ſummer. In 


autumn, bunches of ſmall potatoes are found at 
the roots of theſe plants; varying in ſize, the firſt 
Fear, from an hazle- nut to that of a crab-apple.. 


Theſe being planted in the ſucceeding ſpring, pro- 
duce potatoes of the middle ſiʒe; but they do not 
arrive at their fulleſt. bulk, until the third or 

fourth year. When the uſe of the Rove, or the 
| garden-frame, can be procured, this proceſs may 
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be ſhortened: The feeds being fown withia 
theſe, early in the ſpring, the plants will be fit 


to be planted out, as ſoon as the froſts are gone ; 
by which means, the ſize of the roots will be 


much increaſed the firſt year, and will, in the ſe- 


cond year, riſe nearly to perfection. 

In ſelecting proper plants from ſeedling pota- 
toes, two things merit attention: the quality of 
the potato, and its productiveneſs. If theſe 
two properties be united in one plant, there is 
no occaſion to heſitate in determining the prefer- 
ence to which it is entitled; and to attention in 


this reſpect, it is probably in a great meaſure | 


owing, that ſo many valuable forts have been, 
| and now are, cultivated in theſe kingdoms. - 
| Potatoes will grow in almoſt any ſoil, even in 


that of the moſt indifferent quality; but the ſol | 
in which this plant thrives beſt, and where po- 


tatoes of the beſt quality are produced, is a light 
{andy loam, neither too dry nor too moiſt. 
* Potatoes, like all other vegetables, require a 


certain period to come to maturity. It has been 


proved, from long and general experience, that 
the month of April is the beſt ſeaſon for planting 
this root, ſo as to produce a farinaceous or meally 
crop. Potatoes are frequently planted in the 


end of May, and ſometimes even in June; but 


the crops, although often as abundant, are nei- 


[ther ſo n nor ee as when che ſets are 
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| planted i in FREY or in the firſt ebe or ten n days 
of May. 


Potatoes are . in a manner very dif- 
ferent from the other roots cultivated in theſe 


kingdoms. There are a number of what are 


called eyes in every root, each of which produces 
a ſeparate plant. This points out the propriety 
of planting the large and middle-fized roots, 


_ properly cut, in place of the ſmalleſt, uncut; as 


when the larger potatoes are properly cut, one, 
or at moſt two eyes only, being left in each ſet, 


there is no danger of too many plants ſpringing 


from the ſame root, which muſt often happen, 
when ſmall potatoes, with a great number . eyes, 
are ſet whole. | 


It is the common practice, and 1 which 
there appears no well-founded objection, to cut 
potatoes, intended for ſeed, into ſmall pieces, 


| about half an inch ſquare; in the courſe of . 
which operation, attention is paid to fingle out 


the eyes that appear ſtrongeſt, and moſt vigorous. 
In this way, one root of ordinary ſize furniſhes 


three or four ſets, or pieces proper for planting. 
This, for the reaſon above mentioned, is a better 


method than de 8 e "Oy or wal . 
toes uneut. 
There are various . of Cato po- 


55 tatoes, adopted in theſe kingdoms. Of theſe, 


there are three, which, being more common 
than the others, merit a particular deſcription. 
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A. The manner of cultivating them by farmers, 


on a large ſcale. 2d/y. The mode adopted, 


when cultivated by the inhabitants of towns and 
villages. And, /3dly. The lazy-bed way, or the 


manner. practiſed * the e in 8 0 the 


remote diſtricts. 


Potatoes are 1 ip 3 in nah 


after every ſort of white-corn crop; but in Lan- 


caſhire, this root is for the moſt part cultivated 
on lands broken- up from graſs for the purpoſe. 


This practice was no doubt borrowed from LIre- 


land where it appears to have been generally 
eſtabliſned, ſoon after the introduction of pota- | 


toes into that country. 


The land on which it is propoſed 10 lat po- | 


tatoes, commonly receives three ploughings : 


The firſt in autumn, the ſecond ſome time in 
the {pring, and the third at the ſeaſon of plants 


ing. 


dung, which however ought always to be done 
formed into one-furrow ridges, at the ſecond 


ploughing. The dung is then laid in the fur- 
rows; and the potatoes, being planted by: hand 
on the dung, and at the diſtance of ten or 


twelve inches aſunder, in the furrows or drills, 


are then covered up with the plough, which is 


done by ſplitting the ane-furrow. ridges. Ano- 


wer, and a — n . is, to dung the 
13 | | whole | 
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"bake "DE TO of the field, after the: Beond 


ploughing, and to plant the ſets in every third 
furrow. In either of theſe-caſes, the land is kept 


dlean by repeated horſe and hand hoeings, which 
are given in the courſe of the following ſeaſon. 


The modes of cultivating potatoes in the neigh. 
bourhood of towns and villages in Scotland is 
different. The farmer lets a field to the inha. 
bitants at a certain rent by the rood or perch. 


The renters or hirers of the land pay a ſpecified 
rent, and agree to furniſh a ſufficient quantity 


of dung. The farmer is at the expence of car- 


rying the dung, and of ploughing and harrowing 
the field. © The renters attend at the laſt plough. 
ing, and plant the ſets in the bottom of every ' 
furrow. Another, and a preferable method on 
ſoils of proper depth, is pretty commonly adopt- 


ed in Laneaſhire, and in ſome diſtricts in the 


north-eaſt of Scotland: Namely, to trench the 


land. The farmer having carried the dung, and 


laid it on the field in heaps, at proper diſtances, 
the operation is performed by the manufacturers 


and people who rent the field, and in the follow- 
ing manner. Acroſs the end of the ridge, a 


© trench is formed, about three feet wide, and from 


ten to fourteen inches deep, according to the 
depth and quality of the ſubſoil. That being 


done, a ſecond trench of the ſame breadth is 
marked off, and the ſurface- ſoil, to the depth of 

8 e or " * Is thrown: into the bottom of 
. | 2 It 44 | | | the 
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the former trench, over which a ſufficient. quan- 
tity of dung being laid, the potatoes are plant- 


ed at the diſtance of eight or ten inches from 


each other, and then as much earth is taken 
from the bottom of the ſecond trench, as is ne- 
ceſſary for covering the potato ſets, and of ma- 
king up the firſt trench to its former level. Thus 


the field being completely trenched, well ma- 


nured, and kept thoroughly clean by repeated 
hand- hoeings muſt not only produce an abun- 
dant crop of potatoes, but alſo be in high condi- 
tion for receiving whatever kind of ſeed may be 
afterwards ſown.— The only other method of 
culture. neceſſary to be mentioned is the lazy- 
bed way, which was formerly well known in 
many parts of England, as well as all over Scoty - 
land, although now confined to the very remote 
diſtricts of the latter kingdom. The term ap- 
plied to this mode of culture, indicates that it 
was invented to ſave labour, and muſt have been 
adopted for any length of time by thoſe only 


whom indolence and ignorance precluded from 


following other methods. . Theſe beds are form- 
ed of ſuch a breadth as that any man, uſed to 
to the ſpade, can with eaſe throw earth almoſt 
from one fide to the other. The manner of 
forming them is as follows: The ſize of the bed 


is firſt marked off with a line, and from two to 


four feet left on each ſide for trenches. The 


| rde of the bed being then dug, or turned 
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over with the ſpade, the dung is fortad, 151 the 
ſets planted, at about the diſtances: laſt men- 
tioned, after which earth from the trenches on 


euch ſide of the bed is thrown over the dung, 
and the plants, ſo as to cover them to the depth 


of three or four inches. From the quantity of 


dung applied, and the degree of attention be- 
ſtowed in hand- weeding, (for in the diſtricts 
where this method is ſtill practiſed, hand- hoes 
are little known), good crops are often obtain⸗- 

ed. Nor is it to be wondered at, where the ſoil 


is of a proper depth, and the trenches ſo wide 


as to afford a ſufficient quantity of good earth 
for covering: But on the generality of ſoils it is 


ſcarcely poſſible + to adopt a e of culture 
more contrary to common ſenſe; 
- Potatoes are conſidered as being ripe, and 


at their full fize, when the leaves begin to 
fall off the ſtalks, and they ought to be ea. 
ken up and ſtored for winter and ſpring uſe, af- 
ter the firſt froſts in autumn, which generally 


take place about the end of September, or the 
beginning of October, and by which 0 25 
hau im, or ſtem, is completely withered. 

The method of taking up a erop of 8 . 


pends on the manner in which it has been culti- 
vated. If the potatoes were planted in drills and 
Horje- hoed, the ordinary way is firſt to turn a fur- 
row from each ſide of the drill, and then to turn 
over with the * 1 1 of the drill in 


which 
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vieh the potatoes are lodged, and whict are af. 


terwards gathered by women and children hired 
for the purpoſe. Sometimes the middle part of the 


drill, after the 'two'fide-furrows are taken from it, 
is turned over by men with three - pronged forks. 
In other places, the three-pronged fork entirely 


ſupplies the placesof che plough, which is never 
introdueed. Where à ſufficient number of wo- 
men and childreni can be procured for gathering 


„ uſing the plough is certainly the moſt 


expedividua/una! leaft'experiſive mode. In order 


to avoid the riſe of cutting the potatoes with 


the coulter, it is commonly taken out, and the 


plough with only a ſhare; or ſock, is uſed for 


torning over the middle part of che ärill, which, 
as it performs the operation as effectually, is no 


doubt am improvement, and may be'conſidered 
the beſt implement that can be uſed in taking 


up # efop of horfe. hoed potatoes. When pota- 


toes are plamted with the ſpade or the plough, 
and with an intention of hand- hoeing the crop 


only, the emmon method of taking up the po- 


tatoes is with the ſpade, one gatherer attending 
every perſon who! is employed in turning over 


the ground. Crops of potatoes thus cultivated 
are ſometimes taken up with the plough. When 
that Happens, it is found neceſſary to plough the 
field two or ' three times over, otherwiſe fit is 
ſeareely e to ger the. yp 2 wan, | 
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. After the potatoes are gathered, if the weather 


be favourable, they ſhould be allowed to remain 


ſome days to dry, before they are ſtored up, as 
it will give them a much better chance of keep- 
ing. There are ſeveral ways of ſtoring up po- 
tatoes: The beſt is certainly that by which they 
can be kept moſt effectuallysdry, and at the 
ame time free from the influence of froſt. Put- 
ting them into cloſe houſes, and covering them 
well up with dry ſtraw, is the moſt effectual 


mode, and that which is generally adopted. In 


ſome parts of Scotland, it is a common practice 
otato- field, when the ſoil is 
| dry and, light, and, putting in potatoes to the 
depth of three or four fegt, to lay a little dry 

0 ſtraw over them, and then cover them up with 


- Anmbeximethod, which is proftifed in Eogland 
as well as Scotland, is to put them together in 


heaps, and cover them up with ſtraw, in the 


| che manner formerly deſeribed as the beſt means 


ef preſerving turnips, with this addition, that 


the heaps. gte afterwards well covered with 
earth, and ſo cloſely packed together as to ex- 
clude froſt. The farmers in Labcaſhire ſort and 
ſeparate their potatoes, in the courſe of taking 
them up, according to their ſizes, and are parti - 
cularly careful to throw aſide all thoſe that are 
ſpoiled before raiſing, or that axe cut in the ta- 
5 4 oy This is a very neceſſary and proper 
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h, ſo deep that no froſts can affect them. 
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precaution, (although by no means generally at- 


tended to), as the crop muſt have a much better 
chance for keeping, than when diſeaſed or cut 


| apron are ſtored up with it. 


The curled diſeaſe, or blight, is the diſtemper 


to which'this plant is moſt liable. It ſhows itſelf 


very early in the ſeaſon, by a curling in the 
leaves, and ſometimes to ſuch a degree, that 
whole fields are rendered thereby in a great 


| meaſure unproductive. The cauſe of this diſ- 
eaſe not being yet perfectly underſtood, it would 
de unintereſting to give a detailed account of 


the various conjectures that have been formed 
on this ſubject, or of the remedies that have been 


ſuggeſted as the moſt likely to prevent the evil. 8 
Suffice it to ſay, that frequent changes of ſeed, 


uſing large ſets, cultivating and manuring the 


Hand in a proper manner, and not repeating that 


ſpecies of crop too often on the ſame field, have 


| hitherto been found the beſt preventatives. 
Potatoes. are much more a common article of 


food among the peaſantry in Scotland, than in 
England. Hence the reaſon why ſo great a 


proportion of the arable lands in the former 
kingdom is devoted to the cultivation of po- 
tatoes; and it is alſo the reaſon why the beſt 
modes "if. eultivating: that root are generally 


better underſtood here than in England. If 


the proper management of a crop of potatoes 
| I on the careful cultivation of the ſoil, 
5 manuring 
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menuring it liberally, keeping the land clean, 
and ftoring the crop/with care and attention, it 
may be ſaid there is ſcarcely an old woman who 
occupies a cabbage-garden in North Britain, 
who is not as good a cultivator of,, potatoes 


as the moſt expert farmer. It was lately pro- 


poſed in Parliament, to give a very large boun- 
ty, as. a mean of encouraging an increaſed cul- 
tivation of potatoes, If that root, from the 
general uſe of which the poorer claſſes of people 
in Scotland have derived ſo much benefit, could 
be introduced as a common article of food 
among the peaſantry in England, the neceſſity 
of holding out ſuch premiums would at once 
ceaſe, as the farmers, without being bribed, 
would cultivate additional quantities in propor- 
tion to the increaſed demand, Till the demand 
ſhall greatly increaſe, which can only happen 
from the cauſe above mentioned, to extend the 
cultivation of that root in the manner propoſed, 


would, in the writer's apprehenſion, be @ miſ- 
application of the lands, which can, under the 
preſent circumſtances, be more profitably em- 

ployed in the cultivation of grain and graſs, 


Various modes of preparing potatoes for hu- 
man food, have lately, owing to the preſſure of 
the times, been ſuggeſted; ſome of them have al- 
ready been ſhown. to be no improvement, and, as 
ne na en Jl hos gona when ww 
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| ty again viſits the land, an inſertion of them 


here will be readily diſpenſed . 
In Lancaſhire and Suffolk, there are two * 
of potatoes cukiyated, chiefly for feeding horſes, 


_ cattle, hogs, &c.; in the former diſtri, the ox- 


noble, and in the latter the cluſter-potato, - In 
Scotland, the Surinam potatoes (called yams) are 


very generally cultivated, for the ſame purpoſe. 


Although the uſes to which theſe potatoes are 
applied, are the ſame in both kingdoms, yet the 
previous mode of preparation is different. In 
England, they are generally waſhed, and being 


boiled, are mixed with chaff. bers. — Fo 


Ev 4% 


of. eee In Scotland, Mg given. 16 hor- 


ſes, they are waſhed, but when given to cattle, 
or hogs, no preparation of any kind is deemed 
neceſſary. The mode practiſed in England being 
evidently ſuperior to that common in Scotland, 


is therefore well worthy of i imitation. + 
The multiplicity of weights and mealices. by 


which potatoes are ſold in, the various market- 7 
towns in Great Britain, renders it almoſt impoſ- | 
ſible to give an accurate account of the value of a 


crop by the acre. It yaries in weight from five to 
eight, and ſometimes ten tons; probably the ge- 
neral average may be nearly fix tons the Engliſh 
acre. The medium price of potatoes ſhipped 


| 1 Dundee, has been, for ſome Years, about 35.8, 
_ | the | 
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the ton, equal to L. 10, bh 8. the acre, a ſuf. 
ficient inducement; one would think, for every 
farmer to cultivate as great a quantity of this 
| uſeful root, as he could get diſpoſed of, with. 
out receiving any bounty from Government. 
As potatoes form ſo confiderable a proportion 
of the food of the common people, eſpecially i in 
Scotland, it would be of the higheſt importance, 
could ſome means be deviſed to preſerve them 
from ſpoiling during the whole year. The beſt 
method yet diſcovered for keeping potatoes founy 
tot the longeſt period, is to ſpread them on a 
dry floor early in the ſpring, and to rub off the 
eyes occaſionally, as they appear to have à ten- 
| dency to puſh out; by ufing theſe precautions, 
the writer has Srequtaty: ſeen potatoes 8 in 
www condition till the month of June: 
An ingenious method has been ſuggeſted, of 

| Fig a ſupply from the new crop, that well 
merits attention, It is to take up carefully with 
the hand the potatoes that lie neareſt the ſurface, 
This, in place of injuring the crop, will rather 
improve it. If this practice were generally a- 
daopted by the poor people, who are often obliged 
from neceſſity to have recourſe to the new erop 
at à very early period, and to dig up a conſider- 
able part of it before it comes to maturity, that 
diminution of the — 2 would MY 5 a 61g mea- 
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The benefits derived from the cultivation of 
potatoes are known more or leſs to every inha- 
bitant of both kingdoms. It is therefore only 
neceſſary to add, that they are ſuch as cannot 


fail to induce the cultivators of the Britiſh ſoil 
to increaſe the quantity, in proportion as the po- 
pulation of the country increaſes, and the de- 


mand for that article, becomes greater.—If Ce- 
res, the Sicilian woman, who, about the year 


1030 before Chriſt ®, firſt taught the Greeks to 


ſow. corn, , and to wks" bread, was, for this be- 
nefit to mankind, reputed a goddeſs after death ! 
what modern Briton, but muſt reſpect the me- 
mory of Sir Walter Raleigh, who firſt happily 


introduced this uſeful root into theſe kingdoms* 
La root of more value to Europe, than all 8 
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5 e of this root was firſt intro. 
duced into England by the Flemings; who ſet- 

let there in the reign of Queen Elizabeth. 
Carrots have been long cultivated in Flanders, 

as food for horſes. But although it appears that 
chis root has been long cultivated in the fields in 
the county: of Suffolk, yet the crops: were always 
' ſent to the London market; the ufe of carrots as 
food for live ſtock having been little known, ei- 
ther in that, or in any other diſtrict of theſe 
e till within theſe few years. 

Cxops of carrots are cultivated to the greateſt 
eee in a warm, light, loamy, or ſandy ſoil, 
and have the beſt chance of ſueceeding, when 

ſown after barley. The land ſhould be plough- 
| ed. as deep as poſſible in October, a ſecond time 
in February, and again in March, which is the 
proper ſeaſon for ſowing the ſeed. By plough- 
ing the land deep in October, two purpoſes are 
anſwered; new ſoil is expoſed to the influence 
of the winter * whereby i it is mellowed, and 
3 TOS rendered 
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" rendered fitter for coating: the g 
crop. The roots of the carrots are alſo enabled, 
wich more freedom, to puſn downwards, a very 


material ciroumſtance to be attended to in carrot- 


buſbandry; for, if the roots meet with any ob- 


ſtruction i in getting down, they are very apt to 


grow forked, and ſhoot out n "— which 5 


waterially 3 injures the crop. 
After the laſt ploughing is n in March, 


hs land ſhould be harrowed, and the ſurface 
made as fine as poſſible; then five pounds of feed 
ſhould be ſown on the acre, and gently harrow- 
ed in. The ſeeds of carrots: cling. fo; cloſe to- | 
: Sher; that it is impoſſible to ſow them with - 
55 auy regularity, without adopting ſome means 
: for ere them beforehand. The beſt way 
is to mix them with a quantity of bran, or dry 
fand, and then ta rub the whole well together. 
This will not only diſengage the ſeeds from each 
- other, but alſo enable the ſeedſman to ſcatter | 
LE regularly, e, he oy . . 


— ſhould; he Hood. hg 3 


. the ſeaſon. The firſt time, as ſoon as the 
plants can be diſtinguiſhed from the weeds 
which ſurround them. The firſt hoeing ſhould 
be performed with three · inch hoes, having 
bandles not above two fret in length; this ope- 
| ration requires to be performed with great at- 


tention, as 1 is extremely difficult to diſtin- 
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guiſh and ſeparate the young carrots from the 
weeds. The ſecond: hoeing ſhould! be given in 


three or four weeks afterwards, according to 


the forwardneſs of the crop. It may be per- 


formed with common hoes, care being taken to 
ſet / out the plants at proper diſtances. From 
fifteen, to eighteen inches each way, is the com- 
mon diſtance at which they are allowed to ſtand; 
and it has been proved from many years expe- 


_ Tience in Suffolk, that carrots which grow at 
| 'theſe-diſtances, always prove a more abundant 


crop, than when the plants are allowed to ſtand 
<loſer together: The third hoeing is commonly 


performed about the middle or end of. June; 


and, beſides deſtroying the weeds, the only other 


material eireumſtanee to be attended to is to ſet 


out the carrots at proper diſtances; und where- 


ever any have been left double at the former 


hoeings, to take the worſt of the two” plants 


away. The expence of hoeing carrots in Suf- 
folk, in the manner above e is from 16 8. 


to 18 8. the acre. 
Although it is a i e eee with 


. ow Farmers in Suffolk, to allow a erop of car- 
frots to remain in the ground all winter, yet it 
ought by no means to be recommended. Be- 


ſides the injury which the /crop muſt frequent- 


5 ly ſuſtain by ſevere froſts, the farmers can- 


not avoid often experiencing great difficulty in 
© qa 250 a W adit of n, for 
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the ſupply. of their live ſtock, eſpecially when the 
earth is bound up with froſt, or covered with 


ſnow. For theſe reaſons, it muſt appear evident, 
that the beſt way of preſerving carrots during 
winter and ſpring is, to dig them up in the end 


of October, or beginning of November, when 
their green leaves are decayed ; —a practice com- 
mon in Leiceſterſhire. The beſt method of taking 
up carrots, is with three · pronged forks; although _ 
ſpades. are frequently uſed. By looſening the 
| ſoil with either of theſe inſtruments, and draw- 
ing up the carrots. at the ſame time by the top, 
the work is very expeditiouſly performed: The 
carrots. ſhould be allowed to dry for a day or 
two on the field, before they are taken home, as 
was directed to be done with potatoes. When 
they are dry, the tops ſhould. be taken off, and 
given to the ſwine, or cattle; and the roots 
| ſhould be piled up in heaps in ſome cloſe houſe, 
and well covered up, either with ſtraw. ce 
ſand, ſo as to defend them from the froſt. -: if 
By Mr Arthur Young's account, ieee 
cultivated to a greater extent in Suffolk, than in 
any other part of England, or rather than in all 
the reſt of the kingdom put together. A medium 
crop may be reckoned at three hundred and 


fifty, buſhels the acre, which, at fixpence the 


buſhel, (the price at which they are ſold to be 
ſent, to London), amounts to L. 8; 15 8. the arce. 
* boeing and N a crop of ee 
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cCuarrots are given together, the horſes leave the 


ance, is about 40 or 50 Ibs. a-day:to each horſe, 


give them chiefly that kind of provender till the 
/ _ beginning or middle of May; to which period, 


| 8 : wy many of the furmers in that county are of opinion, 
LG that carrots are not ſo good for horſes in winter | 


= 
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n 0 daubt 6 with conſiderable expence ; 
but the above groſs produce will amply repay 
that and e, OE! _ ove a very hand- 
ſome profit. . 

+ The uſes to eee eee 

folk, are various. Large quantities are till 
i ſhipped off for thy London market. The re- 
mainder is given as food to the various ſpecies 
of live ſtock. Horſes are ' remarkably fond of 
| carrots; and it is even ſaid, that when oats and 


— 


_ . oats, and eat the carrots, The ordinary allow- 


' Carrots, when mixed with chaff, (cut firaw), and 
a little hay, without corn, keep horſes in excel - 
lent condition for performing all kinds of ordi- 
nary labour. The farmers begin to feed their 
huorſes with carrots in December, and continue to 


with proper care, carrots may be preſerved. As 


_ _ as in ſpring, they give only half the above allow- 
58 ance of carrots, at firſt, and add a little corn for 

a few weeks after they begin to uſe carrots. 
Carrot have been uſed for fattening cattle 
with great ſucceſs; and have been long proved 
to eee ee 
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while the quantity of both is greatly inereaſed. 


Sheep are alſo frequently fattened on this 
root in Suffolk. By Mr Young's account, (to 
whom the public is greatly indebted for his ma- 


ny important communications reſpecting carrot- 


huſbandry), a good crop of carrots will weigh 


eleven tons. - He ſuppoſes that quantity will 


feed twenty wethers for 100 days, in which 
ſpace they will be completely fattened. it is 


reckoned: a good crop of turnips in Norfolk, 


that will fatten eight wethers ; ſo that it appears, 
one acre of carrots will go as far in fattening 


ſheep, as two acres and a half of 'turnips./' - 


Mr Young ftates, that the expence of culti- 


vating carrots, exceeds that of turnips, by about 


L.1 the acre. To counterbalance which, he 5 


ſays, the carrots are muc ore impenetrable 


to froſt, if left in the ground to be taken up as 
wanted; that they are not ſubject to any di- 
ſtempers ſimilar to that of the fly in turnip˖; 
and that they are ſown at a ſeaſon when they - 
cannot ſuffer by drought : While, of late years, 

turnips. have ſuffered ſo much in various ways, 


as to have ſubjected the farmefs, particularly 


thoſe of Norfolk and Suffolk, to very heavx 
loſſes. Beſides, as carrots can be preſerved with. . 
certainty to an advanced period of the ſpring, 

| (April or May), when the fattening, of cattle is 


more ative than at any other ſeaſon, the ſu- 
3 | es aten 
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periority of carrots over turnips, muſt appear 
evident to every practical farmer. | 
Mr Young further obſerves, that with all theſe 
advantages, it might naturally be expected, that 
carrots ſhould be more univerſally cultivated; and 
that the only reaſon why they are not, is, be- 
cauſe their value is not aſcertained, or made ge- 
nerally known *. This ſeems indeed the only 
proper reaſon that can be aſſigned, why the cul. 
ti vation of a crop ſo valuable, ſhould be confined 
to one diſtrict of a great kingdom; —a crop 
1 which, no doubt, if it were commonly culti. 
vated, would be the means of ſaving an immenſe 
conſumption of oats, peaſe, and beans, which 
are at preſent given to horſes. 


8 ES ; 2 e 5 5 * 3 
» See Young's Annals of Huſbandry, | 
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' SECTION Iv. 


» v7, 4 
* 


The Culture of Cabbages, oY, the Uſes to „ which | 


they are FOR, applied. 85 T 
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ſeveral years, as food for cattle and ſheep, in ma- 
ny of the eounties of Great Britain; and where 


that branch of huſbandry has been cartied on 


to the greateſt extent, as in Suffolk, Leiceſter, 


Lancaſhire, Oc. it is found very beneficial. *- 


Cabbages being nouriſhed by a long tap-toot, 


they ought to be planted in a ſtrong deep ſoil. 
The very reverſe of thoſe ſoils which are uni- 
verſally allowed to be the moſt favourable for 


turnip-huſbandry, are beſt hom ny * me nn 


vation of cabb ages. 
The great Aberdeen cabb age, ad 0 open 


green cabbage, or, as it is called in Scotland, 


ſpring-kail, are the ſorts moſt cultivated. The for- 
mer is ready for uſe in the beginning of winter, 
and in ordinary ſeaſons, continues good almoſt 
throughout the month of March. The latter is 
generally uſed in April, or the beginning of May, 
and i is found excellent food for ſheep, at at thoſe 
periods when ſcarcely 1 other Oe wy goons". 
food can be procured. - as Teqgwt 47 

| When 


1 * 4 n * 


\} 


\ 
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When - Mis are. Aen. to be fed off 
10 December, January or February, the plants 


- ſhould be ſet in March or April, from ſeed ſown 


about the end of July the preceding year. When 

the crop is intended for uſe in March or April, 
te plants, from ſeed ſown the February or 
March before, ſhould be ſet in the firſt or ſe- 
cond week of July. The late ſetting of the 
plants tends to retard their growth in the end 
of the ſeaſon,, by which means they grow more 


_ vigoroully, ee eee ec 


dlonieg- frings... 
Three ploaghings are commanly given in or. 
| der to prepare a field in whieh cabbages are to 
5 be-planted : the ßirſt is given in autumn, when 
- the field ſhould be formed into three · feet ridges; 
in which, condition it ſhould remain to be mel- 


Jod by the froſt during winter. In the ſpring, 


_ the field is again ploughed ; ſoon after which, 
a a ſufficient quantity of dung is applied, and the 
| Jand being again immediately plonghed]; and the 


dur of three: fest ridges, being ſtill preſerved, 
the plants hould. be ſet. in regular lines, along 


the crowns of the ridges, and at the diſtance of 
_ threx: feat from each other. If this operation be 
A —————— it will give an opportunity 
ofp 8 t only along the 


195 ridges, but 8 which, if 


adapted, will, as Lord Kames qbſerves, be attend 


ed vun vera tan adwagtages. It will, in a 
1855 poll 7 „„ os | great 


4 


Bi 1 
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— meafure, fave the expence of hand- hoeing, 


as very little of the ſoil, except that immediate- 


ly around the plants, will remain untouched by 
the plough; as cabbage- crops are always conſi- 
dered as a kind of fallow, the more generally 
and effectually the ſoil is weked and intermixed, 
the more completely will the intention propoſed 
by fallowing be obtained; and, in the third 


place, as plants are knows: to become more vi- 
gorous on every addition of freſh earth that is 
| applied to their roots, ts, this mode of cultivating 
cabbages' muſt be conſidered” preferable to all 


others itt this reſpe&, and eannot fail, in erdina 
ry ſeaſons, and with proper attention, to inſure a 
good crop." There is ſcarcely a poſſibility ot 


on the ſpecies of live ſtock by which the crop is 


"JO markets. SN ED Bhs 


of 'live ftock is feed on 'turnips, the {milk / and 


butter have a diſagreeable taſte, which renders 
Many re- 
VVVVVVVV on 


5008 comparatively of little value. - 
Vor. II. 


ing the value of a crop of cabbages by 
the acre. We are informed by Mr Young, that 
an average. erop in Suffolk is eftimated at thirty 
tons the acre, and the value from IL. 4 to L. 7. 
The weight, however, muſt depend as much on 
the ſoilfand mode of culture, as the value does 


conſumed, and the een pq een how Tre. 
The erops of — n in a thief | 


Kingdoms are uſed chiefly in feeding milch 
cows. It is well known, that when this ſpecies 
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5 tiongd. by; My hi Report of, the pre- 
et Statt of Agrigukure in the County of Suf- 


were ohſerye 
Let cabbages ſor cone there is but eng pinion. 
Py Every one agrees, that cabbages-and. raw! are 
__ bett 
1 Lanna, of hay: And 2 eircumſtance that 


| i e ee erk O 


5 8 to prevent this. bad taſte; in the 
milk and butter of cos fei en turnips, have 
been publiſned, the knowledge of. which is ſaid 

tahave hean obtained from repeated experiments, 
and the. ſuoceſs aſcartained by-confidarable prac- 


tice; Netewithſtandias of this, it is believed, 


chat nag remedy has yet been diſoovered, on 
Which full dependence. qucht to he placed ; and 
itt is mueh to be regretted, that writers on huſ- 
dasdty wo often publiſh. erude indigeſted opi- 
nions af theix on, ok af others, With. as little 
_ bulization' a6, if they had been ſanctioned by long 
exprkieneę, amd: proved well founded: by gene- 
rab practice. As eabbages are forthe moſt part 
AT eonſurnes is feediog milch cw, it, is of im- 
Fboertanes g. ſtate to: the publie, from moſt con- 


eluſive evidence. that neither She. opilk. nor the 
5g += Ini 


talk, planes this matter beyond all. donbt. He 
That ig xeſpoct to the utility 


er fogd fer milch coms- than any 


„ proned the of the food fer butter, 


Fo * was the \xg9l-carts, which go regularly from 
this diſtrict to London, taking large quantities 


e a . 111 end beten an hays. 


EK". : 25 teuer, 


nuss ane iN OnBAT #krrars, 347 


Dy buen as long as the cabbages ne ſound ; 


. * Jane ching with turnips.” 5 


-Seotlatd ſome years ago, than they are at pre- 
ſent. Although abundaut crops were often obtain- 


-xf- rendering the 


ed with corn © be SOLE 


whole of i part, which frequently happens, 


WY 


_ "Rept, with the greateſt probability'of ſucreſs, 


aden, ; 
"OY * + See Mulcum Tali, 16. 1 r. EY te 


oy 


but, when they rot, there is an end of this 
-.« laudable deceit, as n erent can has . 


Cabbages were more 3 caltivated. 5 


f ed; yet the general introduction of turnipchuſ- 
-bandry has been the mean in -a great meaſude, 
d- culture of cabbages leſs 
an object of attention. It is, however, certain, 
_ + that cabbages ae cultivated at ſmall expeſce; 93 5 
that they are ſubject to few diſeaſes ; that they 
reſiſt froſt more than turnips, and that they are 
proved to be a palatable and nouriſhing food for 
cattle amd ſheep; and by an experiment made 
by a Mr Jackſon, it would ſeem, that horſes alſo 
ebend of them, when i ſmall and mix- 


Wnen 3 orop fringe e Auer in 5 | 


N Reg 


; 4 large ſeals, will a0 well 10poy particular» at- . 
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SECTION. * 


The Culture of 1217 or Vetches, and the . Ys — 6 
* wobich Gor: bo are N applied. - 1 


E 45 3 of Py 2 9 


4 Ye te ES 1 te . 1 
- Tax Veg ee e in theſe « 

| Kingdoms, are of two ſorts: the black, and the of 
white. | Theſe are-diſtinguiſhed by the names a 
ee ce, and the winter vetcc cg. 1 
Vetches are cultivated chlefly for an food _ fl 
there being no more of the general crop reſerved "4 
for maturing its ſeeds; than what is n ne- 4 
ceſſary for ſowing the ſucceeding yea. 2 
There is ſcarcely any ſoil on which hes 1 


— ß — — 
r p = 
am —— 1 _ 


: will not! thrive; but the moſt luxuxiant cropßs 1 
ee generally reaped from loams, which have a 5 
wn great ſhare of gravel in their compoſition. - | . 4 
V2 Vetches, for the moſt part, ſucceed-crops of 1 
| went er barley.| The winter-vetoh. is on- 
2 monly: ſown in after one plough- f 
2 ing, which is given ſes ater the barveſt-work : 
| is completed. The quantity of ſeed allowed to 
1 tte gere, is from two to three buſhels. The land 
| $ is generally twice ploughed, previous to the fow- 
$ ing of ſummer-vetches ; firſt in autumn, and a 


ſecond time in February or March. The ordi- 

. nary ſeed-time, is in the months of March or 
1 4 Nr * allowance of ſeed the ſame as 

| 1 
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- at different periods on the ſame farm, which is a 
great improvement on this branch of huſbandry, 
as thereby a ſucceſſion of Sropadering the pts 
Au amer, is-ſecured, «TRE 1960068 

All ſorts; of live ſtock are: ARSE 2H bond of 


| 0 In England, they are given to milch 


cows, in the ſpring; to horſes, before the clover 


exops are ready; and to lambs, at weaning-time. 
_ The culture of vyetches, has been but recently in- 


troduced into Scotland: They are principally 
[uſed as food for horſes, between the firſt, mw of 
- cond cutting of clover. . Rede 


Vetches, as being an ameliorating 3 Cer- | 


aal, tend to the improvement of the ſoil; and, 


moſt everywhere iu that country, will not, nine 
times out of ten, prove a more valuable crop than 


one of vetches; and it is ſtill more doubtful, 
whether the crop of vetches will be ready ſo 
much ſooner, as to render that crop more valu- 
able than the other. In the ſouthern parts of 

| England, 


1 . Vetches are rb ſown | 


on that account, they ought to be cultivated. 
path proper ſituations. At the ſame time, 
the temperature of the climate, and other cir- 
cumſtances, ought to be conſidered, before the 

eultivation of vetches, on a large ſcale, is at- 

dackward in the ſpring, (which is generally the 
caſe in Scotland), it is doubtful whether a crop | 

| of broad clover, which is. known. to thrive al- 


x 


i 
£ 8 


* e r P21 


-whers they 47d ars bleſt with the return 
- of ipring, at leaff xhree- weeks; ſooner than 
in Scotland, the matter is very different. Oy. 

8 ng to the ſoperior exeellenoe of the climate, 

the Engliſh farmer may, and eſten does, get 


5 What may be called a ſtolet crop of vetehes 


mor example: He ſows! vetches in October ; 
OL, eee eee eee ebe the 
| land, being in high condition, is after one 
—plenghing ſown with turnips, as à preparation 
bar EN fe bal © mode dg 
5 ; but which the Scotch ee never pes 
3 to follow wich ſacceſs; and therefore; the culti- 
_ - ation: of vetches muſt always be leſs an object 

5 e importance in the one country,” than in the 
„ iy ing the wholy — the e 
n of vetes in cc,. = Englund 


gon 


=. - never become 4 — trpromement-i 
5 | "heaps" of that: count. 
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We © 5 410 125. 5 OO | 
ub nn oi i ö 07 oidioq iti guss 31 ng 
eee cabbage- kind,” 
and is very munen cultivated im ſeveral parti of 
England ; both far ita ſeed from which the 
me- dil 3s; exprefſed;. and as winter and ſpring 
food for ſheep, than which nothing is faperior; 
ai theſe-animals- fatten more quickly on thut, 
than on ang ober vegetable cultivated in the 
illand. Ele gteabeſt proportion of the rape that | 
in eultiuated for ſeed, is ſown, un lau that bad 
been previouſly pated andoburnedt; the miarmer 
of doing which; wäll beo afterwards. deſforibed: 
When the land is prepareicł in the ordinary way, 
it is ploughed generally ifour, and ſometiinesi five 
times; once in auturmay twice im tlie ſpring, and ; 
onet or tier before the ſeed: is. ſown, which! is 
generally dene in the month of Jane{/or begin- 
ging of Fuly;; and at the rute oß half æpec to 
the nere. Coleris ſometimes hand hoed, bat the 
fradfice- is by nga means general. Great care 
muſt be taken, that the / crop be not awed th 
remain too long uncut; 385 in that caſcg it is 
N hed its feeds." As bon as the pods 
begin | 
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| © ale to aſſume a browniſh * it mould * 


reaped, and laid carefully on the ground, where 


ijt ought to remain, without moving, till it be 


ready for thraſhing, This is aſcertained, by 
the ſtra w. or Kelle becoming White, and the 
ſeed, when rubby Wi appearing black. Cole 
is always thraſhed on the field on which it 


"grows, it being impoſſible to move it to any diſ- 
 Unce|-wittioat fliaking' out a grent part of the 
ſreds. The operation is performed on large 
_ cloths; about twenty yards ſquare ; aud, in order 
| doſit expeditiouſly; a great number of bands 

are;commonly:employed.” 3 996) + 


.1Cole;oo0niwhich ſheep has been folded, is in 


müny places allowed to tand afterwards, to per · 
fest its ſeeds. Thie 


CD re btn, 


extract from tlie Ellitobs Report ot the preſent 


State of Agticulturec of that diſtrict: ! Cole, 


. car rape, is eultivated-as ſpring food for ſheep. 


the fame: :manner | a5 


; ” e e 8 r continue till about 


the end of February. If the wider be favour- 


able, and not very wet, the cole is ſometimes 
M, alloed toftand for ſeed, when thirty buſhels, 


h nltöỹͤͤverage, are produced on the acre. This 


- 6.article varics: very much in price, from L. 18 
8 eto L. 35 the laſt.. As there are ten quarters, 
or sighty buſhels, in a laſt, the price of this ar- 
ee —— 6d. to Bs. 9d. 
Mi : the 
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the buſhel, according to the prices above men- 
tioned; and from L. 6, 15s. to L. x3: 2:6 15 | 
the acre : average, | 9:18:9. 
Cole, when i it thrives, and the ſeeds are got pre- 
ſerved, is one of the moſt profitable crops known 
in England. It is at the ſame time extremely pre- 
carious ; being, like turnips, very liable to be de- 
ſtroyed by ſwarms of flies and inſects. From what 
is obſerved above, it is alſo obvious, that uncom- 
mon care and attention is neceſſary in harveſting 
this ſort of crop. If it be not cut down at the pro- 
per time, or if a long continued tract of rain 
ſhould happen immediately afterwards, the 1 
is in great danger of being entirel Z loſt. 
As winter and ſpring food for eep, it cannot 
be exceeded in quality; but in quantity, or 
weight of crop, turnips or cabbages are greatly 
ſuperior, It is highly probable, that the culti- 
vators of cole, in order to turn out the crop to 
the greateſt poſſible advantage, ſhould always 
| keep 1 in view the double purpoſe to which it can 


be applied. By feeding it off with ſheep in | 1 
the early part of winter, the following crop is 9 
not materially injured; ſo that, while a confider- & 


able ſupply of winter-food is procured, the res. 
turn of cole-ſeed by the acre, would not be 
greatly, if at all diminiſhed; and this, therefore, | 


+4 2 
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of all others, ſeems the: moſt OT, mode of 
| 2 
: management. | ONS ny „„ 
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Ryx, beſides being cultivated for its grain or 


| ſeeds, is frequently ſown as ſpring-food for 


ſheep. | This laſt· mentioned practice, although 


confined to a few of the ſouthern counties of 


England, may juſtly be conſidered as a great 
improvement in modern agriculture. Rye being 
the moſt hardy grain known in theſe kingdoms, 
the crop is more forward in the ſpring than any 
other; andi is generally ready to be folded upon, 
by the time the crop. of turnips is eat off, Rye, 


cultivated for this purpoſe, is alſo an additional 


crop gained; : it being ſown after a crop of wheat, 
© barley, oats, Wc. on one ploughing, | and is al- 
ways eat off in proper time to give an opportu- 
nity to prepare the land for ſowing turnips: 
All the preparation neceſſary, indeed, being to 
_ ne the field; as, in conſequence of the pre- 
_ vious ſheep-folding, it muſt be well e for 
thi; ſucorening crap. . 


The following whe will ſlew the! caichirative 
. value of the different forty" of 98 29 above 
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CABLE of . companitive e Value of the dit. 


ferent Crops mentioned in the 8 | 
Account, Z 


. r 


prom The * may, 7 be eſt | 


Potatoes. Average 6 toms, at 
one wy per ton, 


verage 350 duſbels | 
at N. 2 — 
Catinges, From L. 4 45 ＋ 


Tr x. WOE Vieren. 0 


nb 150. per buſhel, 
| Divdoby 5, 


Tune general average value of green crops, by 
: the above table, is ſufficient of itſelf, without 
any other confideration; to ſatisfy every farmer 

ok the profits to be derived from their cultiva- 
tion. The improvement, as well as profit of a 8 
farm, will be found to depend more on the pro- 
per culture, and uſe of green food for horſes, cat- 

. tle, and ſheep, than on any other circumſtance. / 
It is perhaps in the proper culture, application, 
: and WY of green crops, more than in any 
| other 
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other particular, that il Engliſh farmer has the 
ſuperiority over his neighbour in Scotland. Be 
that as it may, it is clear, that no farmer can 
entertain too high an opinion of the advantages 
- reſulting from a ſufficiency of green winter food 
for his live ſtock. The importance of having a 
ſufficient ſtock of ſuch food for his cattle, in 
place of depending entirely on hay or ſtraw, is 
too obvious to require explanation. Without 
this, his profits muſt be inconſiderable: His 
loſs, in the want of a neceſſary ftock of manüre, 
muſt be ſeverely felt; and, on farms not abound- 
ing with bay, his expence in buying it, or the 
diſadvantage attending. the ſale of his cattle at 
Improper ſeaſons, muſt be equally great: In 
word, on farms where green crops are not regu- 
_ larly cultivated, no material improvement in 
the breeds of live ſtock, eſpecially ſheep, can 
take place, unleſs at an expence greatly exceed 
ing the value of ſuch improvement. 


5 pe 5 is true, that ſome of the crops before men-. 


tioned are, in conſequence of the ſuperior ex- 
cellence of the climate, better adapted to Eng- 


land than to Scotland; but turnips, potatoes, 


and carrots, which can be ſtored up, and pre- 
ſerved from the winter froſts, may, and indeed 
are, cultivated, on particular farms, as food for 
| horſes, cattle, &c. with as much advantage in 
the one kingdom as in the other ; and the Scotch 
| e, which is a hardy plant, is known to 

and 
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ſtand out very ſevere winters, without ſuſtaining 


much injury. 


For theſe reaſons, as well as others that might 


be mentioned, the writer begs leave to recom- | 


mend, as a moſt eſſential improvement, the ſtill 
more general introduction of green crops into 


the ſyſtem of Britiſh huſbandry; as by that 


means, more than by any other, the value of 


live ſtock will be improved; additional quanti- 
ties of valuable manure procured; the art of 
agriculture advanced; and the intelligent farm- 

er reap profits, eee to Rs Are . at- 
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© 'GrzaT majority of the Engliſh far- 
mers ſtill reſt their chief dependence on 
mcadow-hay,. for ſupporting their live ſtock 
during winter and ſpring. Thoſe in Scotland, 


on the other hand, apply the term meadow, or 


haugh, to all level low-lying lands, in whatever 
, manner occupied ; and, conſider that, without 
the paſturge afforded by the artificial graſſes 
they cultivate,” it would be im poſſible to carry 


# 


In che Ben g ſeftions, it. is propoſed to 
de a 9 I necount. of the management of 
| | | meadows 
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meadows in England, and of the. moſt approved 
methods of cultivating artificial yes in both 
kingdoms. 


Sedion I. Of Meadows, and the beſt Me- 
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SECTION . 


of Meadows and, : beſt Methods of making 
r -M e 


Mentee ggnif⸗ as all graſs-lands 
that are commonly mown for hay; but more 
properly ſuch, as from their low damp fituation, 


are unſit to bear the treading of cattle in wet 


ſeaſons. Meadows, properly ſo called, from ha- 
ving been ſubject to the overflowings of rivers, 


were conſidered unfit for the cultivation of 


grain; and were, on that account, ſet apart for 


the purpoſe chiefly of growing graſs to be made 


into hay. Where, at the original diviſion of 
landed property in England, no grounds of this 
deſcription happened to fall to a manor, or lord- 
- ſhip, others in more elevated ſituations, were ap- 
-propriated for that purpoſe, and were, by way 
of diſtinction, called Up- land Meadows. 
The greatefifþroportion of the meadow-lands 
in England, are chiefly compoſed of, or at leaſt 


3 enriched by, an accumulation of the 


- fine mould waſhed down from the higher 


grounds, and depoſited by the overflowing of 


the gently running rivers, with which that king- 


_ 3 Theſe meagows are, therefore, , 


when 
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when- papel managed, very productive; and 
whether the crops are devoted to paſturage, 
which, fince the introduction of artificial graſſes, 

. js'often the caſe; or reſerved for the purpoſe of 
being made into hay, they are commonly abun- 

dant; and in either eaſe, the incloſed meadows 
may be ſaid to be in bende both n uſefully and 

| profitably enployed. 

There is a great difference in the manage 
ment, as well as in the productiveneſs, of thoſe 
meadows that are mown every year, or every 

other year; ſuch as are incloſed being much bet- 
ter managed W hens: n remain in the 
| a ſtate. Ov rg W- PETS 


6 a na 1 in 
cloſed, ſubdivided, and parcelled out among the 
tenants who occupy the adjoining farms, the 


diſpenſable part of the management. Care is 
alſo taken to Tpread the mole hills, and the dung : 
that drops from the cattle while paſturing on 


manuring it occafionally, is cõnſidered as an in- 


the after-graſs, after the hay is removed. One 


method of enriching meadow-lands is, to ſow 
oor, aſſes, or any other of ti more valuable 
manures, over the ſurface in the ſpring. Theſe 
being waſhed into the ſoil by the next rains that 
fall, produce conſiderable effects on that year's - 
boy, as Aer on thoſe cropsthat ſucceed. | 
"For WM: | 22 8 When A, 


1 


- gether alſo with a portio: 


— 
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When fartn-yard dung is applied, it is, for 
the moſt part, previouſly. mixed with earth, to- 
10r of lime, chalk, or 
marl. The eompoſt ſo formed, being turned 
over ſeveral times, all the various. ſubſtances are 
intimately blended together, and the whole re- 
duced to a mouldering, crumbling, ſtate. . This 


Dis an excellent method for rene wing the fertility 


of meadow-land, as the manure not only ſpreads 
over the  furface. more equally, but. muſt pro- 
duce greater, and more. laſting effects, than can 


be expected, either from the application of farm- 


yard dung alone, or from lime, chalk, * marl, 


without a mixture of other ſubſtances... 0 


Another method of fertilizing —— HO 


, by flooding or watering. This method is 


now generally adopted in ſeveral counties, and 
partially introduced into many more. When 
lands are allowed to remain for a great number 
of years in graſs, flooding, them occaſionally, is 
found from experience, to be highly advantage- 


ous.; while the expence on ſuch lands is very 
5 inconſiderable. The advantages to be derived 


from flooding meadow- lands, will be afterwards 


more particularly taken notice of, when de- 


ſcribing the. manner in which that den is 


performed. | 7 Od | 
It is common, 1 the crop of Has | is. re- 
moved from an incloſed meadow, to allow the 


; hor, cattle and 8 * the farm, to paſture 


/ ON 
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on the after-graſs for the remainder of the ſea- 
ſon; but when the weather becomes wet or 
rainy, the horſes and cattle are always removed, 


in order to prevent the ſward from being broken 


or injured. | At the end of the graſs-ſeaſon, the 


gates of the ineloſed meadows are ſhut, and no 
ſpecies of live ſtock is allowed to enter during 
winter, or ſpring, or rather not until the cloſe of 
the next year's hay-harveſt. When meadows are 
managed in the manner above deſcribed, it will 


not be conſidered extraordinary, that abundant 
crops of hay are commonly reaped ; and that | 
the graſs, during the remainder of the ſeaſon, 
| ſhould be confidered by the mens. as of Scars 


importance.” 


Open. Field Meadowsr—The n of 
theſe is very different indeed*fram that above- 
mentioned. Being property-land only for a few 
months in tbe year, the groſſeſt negligence, of 
courſe, is obſervable in the conduct of every poſ- 
ſeſſor. Theſe open-field meadows are never 


manured; the whole horſes, cattle and ſheep in 


the pariſh, are allowed to range over them un- 


controlled, from the cloſe of hay- harveſt till the 7 
end of March, or the beginning of April: And, 
while the mode of improving the quality and 


quantity of graſs, by means of irrigation, is 


L entirely neglected ; there are very few inſtan- - 
ces, where any degree of attention is beſtowed 


- to 
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to prevent the lands from being overſiowed at 
improper ſeaſons. 

When the erop is carried of, yar 15 year, 
even from the moſt fertile lands, and no means 
adopted to recruit or enrich them, it is obvious 
they muſt ſoon. be worn out and exhauſted to 
ſuch a degree, as to render the produce in time 

very inconſiderable. The abſurd, although 
generally e cuſtom, of permitting the 
meadows at pleaſure, during the winter and 
ſpring a when the ſward is moſt liable to 
be injured, requires no comment. It is equally 
unneceſſary, to take up much time in deſeribing 
the advantages that would accrue, were the pro- 
prietors or farmers to expend a little money, and 
ſome labour, for the purpoſe of preventing the 
overflow ing of theſe lands at every flood. It is 
a common obſervation, that what is conſidered 


tended to by individuals, even thoſe the moſt 


mage is often done to the graſs when growing; 
and the farmers are frequently eaſed of a great 

' ſhare of the trouble and expence of hay-harveſt, 
dy having their whole crop ſwept away by a 
 ſadden flood; yet they never think of uſing the 

| "A to guard. againſt ſuch loſſes in 
© Foros far leſs of OY the rivers, the 8 

| 1 9 


9 


in a pariſn to range over thoſe 


_ as the buſineſs of the community, is ſeldom at- 


ticularly applicable in this caſe. Much da- 
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of their misfortunes, into means of effecting a 
certain, eaſy, and at the ſame time Se 


and laſting, TR of theſe meadows. viz 
by irrigation. 


Such being hit manner * which theſe meas 
dome are managed, or rather miſmanaged, it 
would be ſurpriſing, if, in ordinary ſeaſons, any 
other than a ſcanty crop ſhould be obtained. On 


the whole, it may be ſafely aſſerted, that a very 


conſiderable proportion of the meadows in the 


open- field pariſhes in England, are the moſt un- 


productive lands, conſidering their quality, and 


hope, that an alteration for the better, at leaſt of 
any importance, will be effected, ſo long as they 


are occupied as commons, or commonable lands 5 


gg td the hay which is iy hes caſe. 


Adis hatin tbe eee 


| aac be ſurpriſed at what is ſtated in the in. 
troduction to chis chapter, viz. that there are 


ſcarcely any lands in Scotland treated as mea- 


dos; more eſpecially, conſidering how indi- 


ſpenſably neceſſary an allotment of meadow to 


every farm is ee in Ra e zag | 


TT”: PET OT. ng 
In almoſt eee parts of 3 
ben een of: I e has entirely 
ee 


* 


ſuſceptibility of improvement, of any in the 
iſland; nor is there any well - founded reaſon to 
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ſuperſeded: the uſe of natural herbage, either 


for paſture or hay. It does not, indeed, appear, 
that there ever were, at [leaſt not for this very 
long period, any lands in that kingdom, ſuſcep- 
tible of cultivation, that were allowed: to remain 
conſtantly in graſs, except ſome low-lying lands 
in the vallies along the banks of the rivers and 
ſtreams, in the internal and IO remote 8 of 


| the Highlands. W ? 


In thefe diftris, ah kn is ſo late _s 


: Revs and withal ſo rainy, that the graſs which 
is» allowed to arrive at ſuch maturity as to be 


proper for making into hay, is generally ſo much 
injured by long continued rains while harveſting, 
as to be fit only for the half. ſtarved animals 


SE; which are ſupported on it en, e and 


bee is Mr . fall on ane ee 


Scotland, that could with any degree of pro- 
priety be converted into meadow, however pro- 


fitable that ſyſtem of management might he ren- | 
dered. The rapidity with whieh the rivers run 


to the ocean, is ſo great, and their courſes are 


for the moſt part through ſuch mountainous and 
unproductive tracts, that in place of the ad- 
joining low lands being benefited by an ac- 


_ cefſion of rich fertile mould, as is .common- 


ly the caſe in England, they are overſpreal 


with ſand, gravel and tone, at almoſt every 


flood. ; 
; Meadow- 
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Abe e Tbe proeeſs of making men- 
Fe being different from that adopted in 
regard to artificial graſſes; a deſeri Rog of both | 
methods is therefore neceflary./ Fa gl 

When a crop of ede | is daturiang, it 
often turns yellow at the bottom, even before it 
begins to flower,, When that happens, it ſhould 
be immediately cut, as otherwiſe it will be in 
danger of rotting; or at any rate, a bad fla. 
your will unavoidably be communicated to the 
hay. If the farmer be not impelled by this, or 
ſome other particular motive, to deviate from 
the ordinary rule, the proper time for mowing 
meadow-graſs, is when it begins to flower, and 


before the ſtalks acquire a hardneſs, which they 


always do, in Proportion as the n ne 
towards maturity. 


As meadow-graſs, ch cut in | fall * 


very ſoft; and ſucculent, the making it into ho 


without loſing the natural lap, which is confiders 
ed of great importance to have preſerved, is 
therefore, in all caſes, an arduous taſæ; but be- 


comes more or leſs ſo, in proportion as the cli- 


mate is. ſteady or variable. The method prac- 
tiſed for many years. in Middleſex, has been 
proved from experience. to be as well calcu- 
lated: for preſerving the colour and natural 
juices of the hay, the great objects that merit 
attentian, as any that has fallen under the wris: 
ter's obſervation, or that is generally adopted 
in any other Aiſtrict. There the whole proceſs 
| of 


2. N 


ö Yo | 
of me 10 * hb 8 1 ing, 2 


a ſecbnd time, fortned into what is called wind. 


dend aud ſcatter the hay that was put up in cocks 
_ the former evening, into what are called ſtrad- 
des. Theſe they again turn over ſoon after- 
wards ; and that being done, they ſpread out 


for the convenience of their being put into larger 


edis e the; REAR . 2 1 x pup it og 


m-the ſcythe to the 
ſtack, may be ſaid, in good ee ts be the 
_ ak ant If} three or four days. 

The graſs mown'before! breakfaſt on the firk 
" Gag is tedded, (teaſed), ſpread out, and turned 
over before the afternoon ; and; when hands can 
be procured: i in plenty, and the weather proves 
favourable and inviting, it is turned and tedded 


rows, and ene into ſmall cocks.— On 
the ſecond day, the haymakers are firſt employ. 
ed in turning and fpreading out the graſs cut 
aſter breakfaſt on the preceding day; they then 


the med which was mown in the morning in the 
. d unten In hy" Airman 


ae what eee doub eee 


= 
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cocks than thoſe: of the preceding day; and the 
day labour is finiſhed, by putting the gras 
that was mown in the morning into cocks more 
ſuitable to its green moiſt ſtate.—It would be 
tedious to detail the proceedingy- of the third 
day, except in ſo far as the graſs of the firſt 
. morning's: cutting requires attention. The firſt 


began 
> 


_ 
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3 and to turn it ſoon after- 


wards. If the weather have proved remarkably 
fayourable, the hay is by this time, that is, on 


the afternoon of the third day, in proper condi- 


tion to be carried; but if it have been cloudy, or ; 


if any rain have fallen fince the mowing began, 


the prudent - farmer puts it again into cocks ; 


theſe are, however, increaſed conſiderably in 


fize beyond thoſe of the former days. - On the 


fourth day, it is carried and ſtacked ; and if theſe 


various operations be not interrupted by bad 
weather, or retarded on account. of a ſcarcity of 
hands, the buſineſs of hay-harveſt goes on in the 


ſame regular order from its commencement: ta 
its concluſion. - This expeditious. mode of ma- 


king hay having been found, in Middleſex, not 
only practicable, but in ordinary ſeaſons always 


ſucceſsful, is one convincing evidence of the 


advantages which © thoſe enjoy who cultivate 
lands favourably fituated in regard to climate. 


Well adapted as the above - mentioned method 
of making hay may be to the climate of the 


' ſouthern diſtricts of England, yet it would be 
extremely hazardous for farmers, in others more 


ſubject to rain, or where the hay-harveſt com- 


mences at a later period, to expoſe their hay ſo 


much in the courſe of making, to be damaged 
by ſudden and unexpected falls of rain. An at- 
tempt at this expeditious mode of hay-making 


5 very e Oman why ſo many 
Vor. II. 34 accidents 
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accidents happen by ſtacks of hay taking fire ig 
England, as well as that large quantities are often 
ſo much heated as to be rendered unſaleable at 
market, and ſcarcely of any value to the owner. 
5 In the northern and weſtern diſtricts of that 
kingdom, more cautious methods of making hay 
are adopted. In place of keeping it expoſed, 

_ and-conftantly working among it during almoſt 

the whole period, from the time the graſs i is 
mon till the hay is put into the ſtack, it is 
commonly put, ſoon after being mown, into 
_ / ſmall cocks of three or four forkfuls each. | Theſe 
cCocks are repeatedly turned, but very ſeldom 
MM ſpread out, unleſs there appear a certainty that 
= . no rain will fall till after the hay can be ſecu- 
| red from receiving any materjal damage by 
being again put into cocks. This method, al- 

though much ſlower than the former, i is, in a 

. variable climate, more ſecure; as in rainy wea- 


) 


mage; while, on the other hand, when the wea- 
ther is hot and ſultry, the hay is completely 
made without much of its juices being extracted, 
and at an expence comparatively ſmall. 


1 into hay might be deſcribed, as in almoſt every 
: county where that branch of huſbandry is eſta- 
 bliſhed, there are- ſhades of difference in the 
management, and which cannot fail to be always 
es "a where ſo much 82 aig on 17288 by 


X - 
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ther, there is leſs riſk of the big ſuſtaining da- 


Many other methods of making meadow-grak 


the 
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the influence of which, principally, 'the opera- 


tions of hay- harveſt are either accelerated or re- 


tarded. 

The two methods ahve d are ſuited, 
the one for a very favourable, the other for a 
precarious climate ; and every farmer, as he 


finds himſelf fittiated. in theſe reſpects, muſt be 


the beſt judge which of them he ought to adopt, | 
and to what degree it is prudent to expoſe mown 


graſs to the influence of the weather in the courſe 
of making it into hay. General rules in regard 


to the mode of carrying on ſome branches of 


huſbandry will apply to almoſt every caſe: 


There are others, where, however accurately ge- 
neral rules may be laid down, the ſucceſs de- 


pends on ſuch a variety of circumſtances, that 
experience alone can direct even the moſt intel- 


ligent farmer how far theſe 1 his e 


| Ktuation. 


3 
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SEC TION 1 
{ 


1 Of Red e aral. 


Tubas are three Ls of Hewes well 3 


and now generally cultivated in theſe kingdoms, 
vis. the red; the white, and the yellow, or hop 


A 
l 


clover. The two laſt are only ſown when it is 
1 propoſed the field ſhould remain for ſome years 


in graſs, and will therefore fall more properly 
under confideration- when treating of artificial 


| Red FOE YE | for the mot . enced 


"along with a ſmall quantity of rye-graſs. The 
_ crop is either cut, and uſed as green food for 
| horſes and black cattle, or made into hay. Red 
_ clover-ſeed is alſo frequently ſown along with a 
| variety of other graſs-ſeeds, when the intention is 
to cut the crop the firſt. year for hay, and to pa- 
ſture the field for ſome years afterwards. * 


This plant thrives beſt in clay, or in ſtrong 


1 deep loamy foils. The quantity of ſeed allowed 

to the Engliſh acre, when it is intended to 

- Plough up the field after the firſt or ſecond year, 
„ from ten to fifteen pounds, to which is com- 
monly added about a buſhel of rye-graſs ſeed. 


* 43 « ; I 
. : . . ' , # t 
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lt was formerly confidered improper to ſow grafs- 


ſeeds of any kind along with oats, barley, or 


other white · corn crops. This opinion, however, 


has been clearly and ſatisfactorily proved to 
have been ill founded, and muſt have been at 
firſt promulgated by thoſe who were better ac- 


quainted with the theory than with the prac- 
tice of agriculture. Every practical farmer now 
© knows, that if a crop of graſs be the princi-. 


pal object in view, there is a greater chance of 


its proving abundant when the ſeeds are ſown 
with barley particularly, than when ſown a- 


lone. This fact is ſo completely eſtabliſhed, that 


there are, it is preſumed, few inſtances where 
the method above mentioned is ftill adopted. 
The general practice is, to ſow not only red clo- 
ver, but all other graſs-ſeeds, with oats or bar- 
ley, in the ſpring. When the ſeeds are ſown, 
which is uſually done as ſoon as the grain is har- ” 
_ rowed-in, - the field is again gently harrowed, 
| and afterwards rolled, ſo as to cover the ſeeds, 
and ſmooth the ſurface of the field, that the 
- SORT may 1225 eaſily 01 over it the n ſea- 


Red rer when the ſeed is po wn alon 8 with, 


: or rather immediately after barley, and at the 

rate of twelve or fifteen pounds to the acre, fre- b 

- quently overtakes, or overtops, the crop of bar- W 
ley ſo much, as materially to injure it. Were | = 

ths Hlover-ſeeds not fown till the barley had ve- 3 


_ 
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geetated to the height of three or Tank inches, 
this loſs and i inconvenience would, in all proba- 
- bility be ayoided ; at the ſame time the crop of 
barley would ca be improved than injured 
by a light harrowing at that ſtage of its growth, 
| while the clover-ſeeds would vegetate as freely, 
and the crop of graſs prove as abundant, as if 
the ſeeds had been ſown at an earlier period. 
It i is an eſtabliſhed rule in many diſtricts for 
an entering tenant to pay the one who removes a 
_ certain ſum, from 10 8. to 208. the acre, for 
| liberty to ſow graſs-ſeeds along. with the out- 
going tenant's barley. This rule, it is fair to 
preſume, has been eſtabliſned on proper princt- 
ples, and that the payment ſo made, i is no more 
than an equitable compenſation for the injury. 
which the removing tenant ſuſtains by granting 
this permiſſion. If fo, the average loſs, ſay 15% 
the acre, which is incurred by ſowing red clo- 
ver along with barley- ſeed, muſt appear of con- 
© Kiderable magnitude to thoſe who ſow a fourth, 
| a fifth, or a fixth part of their farms every year 
with barley and red clover-ſeeds. The method 
above ſuggeſted for obviating this loſs and in- 
ng, convenience, cannot poſſibly be attended with | 
d any bad conſequences to either of the crops in 
queſtion, and as it would in all probability pre- 


1 y vent this evil, which is ſo generally complained 


F, it certainly merits the conſideration of thoſe 
io, having e ſuſtained heavy loſſes 


reds e from 


fe 
es 


- 
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. Gags: the failure of their crops of barley, are of 


courſe more immediately. intereſted, f 
The general introduction of clover, and other 


. cultivated graſſes, is one of the greateſt improve- | 
ments in modern huſbandry, The commence- 
ment of improvements in the different ſpecies of 
live ſtock, in' the modes of cultivation, and in 

the ſuperior quality, as well as quantity, of the 
crops of grain, may all be dated from the period 
when the ſowing of graſs-ſeeds was firſt intro- 

| duced into the different diſtricts. —- 


One acre of red or broad clover, will 80 2 as | 


far in feeding horſes or black cattle, as three or 


four of natural graſs. It muſt at the ſame time 


be acknowledged to be a dangerous food for 
black cattle that have not been accuſtomed to 
feed on that kind of graſs, and on that account 
they ſhould never be turned into a clover field 
in wet weather, eſpecially in the morning, 


and before they have eat any other ſort of food, 


Care ſhould: alſo be taken to keep them con- 


ſtantly moving about while feeding. If theſe 


precautions be not attended to, cattle are very 
apt to hove and burſt, after feeding on a field of 


red clover, as they eat it with great avidity, and 


ſwallow the mouthfuls before they are l. 
ciently chewed. 


Many recipes have been held. out as proper 


to be adminiſtered to cattle when hoved or 


5 NO wie clover, My of which are ſaid to be 


| efficacious, 
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Some have recommended ſalt and water; others i 
new milk; and others again to ſtab the animal 


in the flank, near the hip · bone, to avoid wound- 


ing the entrails, and to put a quill or reed into 
the orifice, ſo as to afford a free: paſſage to the 
wind. This laſt the writer has ſeen frequently 


practiſed, and for the moſt part with ſucceſs, but 
when the operation. ĩs performed by an unſkilful 
practitioner which muſt. often be the caſe, the 
riſk muſt be great, and the en of effecting a 
eure precarious and uncertain. A , and a 


| ery -fimple method, the writer nt hag: alſo ſeen 


| adapted for curing cattle ſwelled with clover, 
and with ſuch ſuceeſs, in : ſeemingly; deſperate 
_ eaſes, that he conſiders. himſelf well warranted 
too ſtate it to the public, as one on which the 


1 reliance may be placed. It is as follows: 


When cattle that are fed on red clover begin to 


hove ar well, break an egg, and fill the largeſt 

half of the ſhell with common tar, which, being 
forced dgyyn:the. animal's: throat, gives imme- 
diate relief ſo ſoon as it reaches. the ftomach. 


This ümple application will be found ſeldom to 
fail i in operating a complete and ſpeedy cure, if 
_uſed&in-prop | 
falls down. 3 

Large quantities of mod. "ES load : are im- 


| ——_— into this country from the Continent ; but 
en Pre e ER. 4s neceſlary for ſup- 
55 bu 0 N „„ 8 n 
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93, that is, before, e 
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phing tho. qoana demand is ſaved from the 
_ exops cultivated in England. When it is pro- 


poſed to ſave the ſeeds of red clover, the firſt crop | 
of graſs ſhould be cut early, ſo that the ſecond, 


whence the ſeeds are procured, may be ready for 


cutting by the end of Auguft or beginning of 


September. The reaſon of making choice of 


the ſecond crop is, that it always branches ont 
into more ſeed-bearing plants or ſtalks, than 
the firſt crop, and conſequently a greater quan- 


tity of ſeeds is procured from the ſame extent of 


land.  Befides, the hay of a firſt crop of clover ' 
is more valuable than that of the ſecond; and aa 


it is neceſſary to thraſh clover hay very much in 


order to ſeparate the huſks in which the ſeeds 
are incloſed from the ſtems or ſtalks, the loſs of 


hay is, of courſe; leſs conſiderable in the one caſe 
than it would be in the other, while the crop of 


ſeed is at the ſame time more abundant. + - 
A crop of clover, of which it is propoſed. to 


fave the ſeeds, ſhould be allowed. to ſtand till 
| the huſks become quite brown, and the ſeeds | 
have acquired a degree of firmneſs. It ſhould 


then be cut, and harveſted in every reſpect like 


— 


. _ ſe weight 5 


other hay; and the ſeeds thraſhed out at any 
period during the following winter or ſpring, 


according to the farmer's convenience. The 
quantity commonly reaped, is from four to five 
buſhels the Engliſh acre; weighing, when tho- 
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The expence of thraſhing i is a; not 
leſs than from 5's. 6 d. to 7 8. the buſhel. This 


great expence, which, from the laborious nature 


of the work, cannot be reduced, while the ope- 
ration continues to be performed by manual la- 


our, may, it is hoped, ſoon induce ſome intelli. 


gent mechanic to conſtruct a machine, by which 


the labour would be greatly leſſened, while 


the work would be as com Pay, and more 
expeditiouſly, performed, | 
In Bradley's Huſbandry | and . * 
there is an account of a machine uſed for the 
purpoſe in Flanders, where the cultivation of 
clover was introduced much earlier than in 


Great Britain, which he deſcribes in the fol- 
lowing words: In Flanders,” ſays he, I 
_ 4 have ſeen two or three ways of doing it (thraſh- 


% ing out cloyer-ſeeds) by engines, after the 


_ * heads of the ſeeds are thraſhed off by com- 
= mon flails. The engine, which I beſt remem- 


, ber, has a hopper at the upper end of a trough, 


, ſo that the heads of the ſeeds fall conſtantly 
from the hopper into the trough. The ſaid 
ä 04 trough is about fix. feet long, and about two 


feet and a half over, and lies flopewiſe from 


5 * the hopper, which is at the higher end, ſo as 


* to drop at the other end about & foot. The 
« bottom of this trough, within fide, is made 


* 06; ns by chiſſels; 3 and upon it, is a board, 
| Gra to. ag nn * forwards, which 


11 
var, nen 
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L 18 cut in a rough manner like the inſide of the 
bottom of the trough. When the ſeeds fall 
_ «into the trough at the upper end, the broad 


« board in its motion draws them through the 
trough, and thereby breaks or opens the ſeed- 


« yeſlels, ſo that the chaff and the ſeed run out J 
of the lower end, ready for winnowing. This 
« motion is maintained by a water-wheel, and a 


« crank, and anſwers very well the purpoſe it is 


' « deſigned for. I have ſeen an engine of this 
« kind, where the bottom of the trough was a 
4 hurdle,” more finely wrought than our com- 


« mon hurdles; and the ſliding part which I 


call the broadboard, was an hurdle of the ſame 
4 make. In this, I found, that moſt of the 
pure ſeed fell through the lower hurdle, and 
©, little more than chaff was diſcharged by the 
_ 4 lower end of the trough, and conſequently 

« muſt give leſs trouble in the winnowing or 
cleaning from the chaff. I have alſo ſeen an- 


other kind of mill or engine for this purpoſe, 


which ſomewhat reſembles the mills which 
© tanners uſe to grind their bark. In the for- 
4 mer, I ſhould have mentioned, that there is 
commonly a weight laid upon the upper hur- 
dle or board, the better to break the heads of 
"I ſeeds that paſs between that” ang Ot EE. | 
of the trough.“ + 


From the fichpliciry of t te waking 00 


en u -Gribiing that ſome ſuch has 
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methods are various, but none of them expen- 


five. | 
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N not been long ſince exrected n e in Eng. 
land, where fo great quantities of clover-ſeeds are 
annually ſaved. Were thraſhing-mills generally 


erected in that kingdom, it is highly probable. 
they might in time be made not only to thraſh 
off the heads of the clover from the ſtalks, but, 


by means of ſome ſuch machinery, as above 


deſcribed, be made alſo to nr the ſeeds 


| "EE A 


„ RW well knows to be both a EY 


and an early graſs; both theſe qualities it poſſeſ. 


ſes in an eminent degree, beyond every other 


| cultivated in theſe kingdoms. Rye-grafs is now | 
very generally introduced in Scotland, and alſo 
in many of the Engliſh counties. 'This ſpecies 
olf graſs is cultivated on all ſorts of ſoils; even 
moſs or peat- earth, newly reclaimed, produces 
| luxuriarit crops. It is, as has been already ob- 
ſerved, frequently ſown with red clover, when 


it is propoſed to convert the erop into hay; and 


on all the fields intended to be devoted to paſ- 


' turage for ſome years, rye-graſs ſeed, to a cer- 
tain extent, is always ſown. In the former caſe, 


from two-pecks to a buſhel, and in the latter, 


from a buſhel and a half to Hye e is the 
ordinary allowance to the acre. Big 


© Large quantities of rye-grafs ſeed are e 
ly ſaved both in England and Scotland. The 
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is cloſe and luxuriant, it is reaped with the 


\ fickle, and harveſted like wheat. In others, it 
is mown in the common way; and being gently 
turned over in the ſwath once'a-day, for ſome 
days, till it is thoroughly dried, it is then thraſh- 
ed on cloths in the field, in the ſame manner as 
cole-ſeed ; but the more general practice is, to 
make the crop into hay, and to thraſh out the 


ſeeds during winter, or in the following ſpring, 


Z as beſt ſuits the market, or the farmer's conve- 


nience. The quantity of ſeed reaped from the | 


acre, is, in ordinary ſeaſons, from thirty to forty 
buſhels, and the price from 2 8. to 3 8. 6 d. the 
buſhel. Were the practice of reaping rye-graſs 


with the ſickle generally adopted by thoſe who 


_—_ to. ſave the ſeed, and who poſſeſs thraſh- 
ing-mills, the expence of thraſhing would be 


in a great meaſure ſaved; and although the ex- 


pence of reaping might be ſomewhat greater 
than that of mowing, yet, if what muſt be ne- 
ceffarily incurred in making the crop into hay 


in the latter caſe, is added, and which in the 
former is ſaved, the difference, if any, would be - 


| inconfiderable. 


The farmers in Scotland have & "2 years | 
futained much loſs and inconvenience from a 
ſort of annual rye · graſs ſeed having been imported | 

at different times from England. This i is an im- 


| poſition. of a yery ſerious: f as N Scoteh 
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| farmers can teſtify, who, after having laid out 
their fields to graſs in high condition, and at 
conſiderable expence and trouble, with a view 
of allowing them to remain in graſs for ſeveral 
| years, have been obliged, in conſequence of the 
total failure of the rye-graſs the fecond year, to 
break them up, after, in a great _—_— n 8 
the ſecond year's crop. 
Many doubts have been entertained, whe- 


ther there were more than one ſpecies of this 


plant; but it is now evident, there are two: 
And Mr Marſhall, in his Rural Oeconomy 
of Glouceſterſhire, | particularly . mentions the 
5 circumſtance : -« Men of obſervation,” he ob- 
15 ſerves, «. aſſert, that there are two ſpecies of 


| « rye- now in cultivation, in this diſtrict: 


« The one, annual; the other, perennial. The 


former, the ordinary fort, which is ſold at the 


« ſhops; the latter, raiſed in theſe hills. This 
4 js a ſtrong evidence of the advantage to be 


6 expected from the cultivation of the native 


_ © rye-graſs of a county *. 
z Here the writer cannot help making : an obſer- 
vation, which, although ſome may conſider as 
rather ill-timed, all muſt agree is well-founded; 
namely, that the Legiſlature of theſe kingdoms, 
has hardly ever of late turned its attention to 
: eng] laws « or e regarding 8 


: » Vol. ii. he _ 
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ture, except when the intereſts of commerce 
and manufactures were to be thereby promoted. 


One caſe very much in point, occurs to his 


recollection. It is well known, that the vend- 
ers of lintſeed in this country, if they diſ- 
poſe of it under the name of Dutch lintſeed, 
are obliged, if required by the purchaſer, to 
produce certificates, that the ſeed ſo ſold, is not 


only the growth of Holland, but alſo, that it is 


the crop of a particular year; and ſhould any 
fraud be diſcovered on the part of the vender, 


he is ſeverely puniſhable, by laws and ſtatutes 


enacted for that expreſs purpoſe. Conſidering 
the immenſe quantities of ſeed-grain, as well as 


 graſs-ſeeds, that are ſent from London annually 
to every diſtrict of theſe kingdoms, and the 


great loſſes which farmers reſiding at a diſtance 
frequently ſuſtain by-getting ſeeds, either of dif- 
ferent qualities mixed up together, or of a general 


bad quality, or of a former year's growth, it 
would certainly be found policy in the Legiſla- 
ture to eſtabliſh ſome regulation, whereby evils 


ſo great, and ſo generally complained of, might 
it future be avoided. It is undoubtedly the pe- 


culiar province of the national Board of Agri- 


culture, to pay attention to the legiſlation of the 


country, fo far as huſbandry is concerned; and 


it would be highly proper and praiſeworthy in 
the members of that Board, not only to ſupport, 
but to exert every endeavour to eſtabliſh the 

: meaſure 


. ae * ſuggeſted, vir. ſome . 
whereby a farmer who refides in a remote 
part of the country, may have a certainty of 
procuring ſeed of a. good quality, free of mix- 
ture, and of the fort which he knows would 
ſuit his particular ſoil and ſituation. If the re- 
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gulations, in regard to the fale of lintſeed, have 
proved ſufficient for the purpoſe of preventing 
the cultivators of flax from being defrauded, 
why not extend them to the ſeeds of grain and 


ol graſs? That theſe ſhould be procured, when 
- _ commiſſioned, Fholeſame, and unadulterated, is 


unqueſtionably of more importance to the farm- 
ers, and to the nation at large, than any im- 


provement that can take RG IE in * 


nen or flax. . . 


para and Now Graſs Hay. —The 1 2 
| crop of clover and rye-graſs into hay, is an ope- 
ration more or leſs tedious and expenſive, accord - 


ing to the proportion of either of theſe graſſes of 


which it is compoſed. If the greateſt proportion 


be. clover, it requires from its ſucculency, conſi- 


derable time and labour to render it fit for ſtack- 
ing. If, again, rye-graſs preponderate in the 
mixture, as it a leſs juicy plant, a ſhorter period 
and leſs trouble is neceſſary. The common 
| practice in thoſe parts of Scotland, where this 
. Cort of hay i is made in the greateſt quantities, is 


jo allow the grals 4 to remain in the ſwath, as it 


falls 
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B falls from the ſcythe, for a day or two, till the 
upper fide is pretty well dried ; it is then turned 


over; and after remaining in that ſtate for a 


like period, it is tedded, or ſpread out, and after- 


wards put into ſmall: cocks, of thirty or forty 
ſtone each, where it remains for ſix or eight days, 
or longer, according to the weather. It is then put 
into larger cocks, called tramp-cocks, each con- 
taining two or three loads, in which ſtate it is al- 
lowed to remain till it be ready for being ſtacked, 


which is ſeldom done for a week or two after- 


wards. When the hay is put into tramp-cocks, 
the danger is over, as even long continued falls 
of rain feldom do any material injury, beyond 


chat of ſpoiling a little of the hay on the top of 


the cocks: This method, although very oppo- 
fite to that adopted in Middleſex, in regard to 


meadow- hay, is nevertheleſs found, in practice, 
to anſwer every purpoſe that can be deſired. 


The tubular ſtems, or ſtalks, of theſe culti- 
vated graſſes, being larger and leſs ſoft and 


| ſpungy than thoſe of natural graſs, they do 


and for that reaſon, air, ſo eſſential for keeping 


hay ſweet and well-flavoured when making. is 


not excluded: to ſuch e degres, as to nen 
{rag in FOR or ee 
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| SECTION: 10. SED 


th ae of Saufen. 


XA 1 1 


* yep or Plant, which was firſt intro- 


| duced into Eugland from France, about the end 


of Charles II. 's reign, derives its name from its 
ſuperior nutritive quality; ; ſainfoin_ fignifying 
boly, or wholeſome. hay. 

To give the Scotch reader an 1 idea of. the ap- 


pearance which ſainfoin exhibits when growing, 


for it has never been cultivated in that king- 


dom; it may be obſeryed, that, a field of ſainfoin, 


when in flower, has, at a little diſtance, FL. 
much the appearance of red clover. 
There is no ſort of graſs cultivated in this iſland, 


that merits the attention of farmers more than 


this, and particularly of thoſe who poſſeſs ſuch 


light, ſandy, gravelly, or chalky ſoils, as will 
ſcarcely repay. the expence, when cultivated for 
crops of grain. It is ſaid, that on lands of ſo poor 
_ quality, as not to be worth more than a rent of a 
milling or two the. acre, a ton, or à ton and a 


half, of ſainfoin-hay i is frequently reaped, while 


ſoils of a rich, dry, friable nature, produce ſtill 
more abundant crops. The properties of this 


log. of graſs are, that it will grow on the pooreſt 
| | ſoils 3 
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ſoils; and that on thoſe of tolerable quality, the 1 
crops will continue good for fifteen or twenty © 1 
years together. It is known to be excellent 3 
food for all ſorts of cattle, either green, or after 
being made into hay. Sainfoin is alſo earlier 
than clover, and continues much longer in vi- 
gour. Cattle are not ſwelled when feeding on = 
it, as is often the caſe, when they paſture on _— 
red clover; and on the authority of Mr Tull, it 
may be further ſtated, that ſainfoin enriches 
land, even although the crop be mown every 
year. Sainfoin is ſometimes ſown with oats ; N 
but the more common and generally approved | 
method is, to ſow: it with barley after turnips. _ -— 
It was formerly conſidered indiſpenſably neceſ- \. 
_ fary by thoſe who cultivated ſainfoin, that the r 
lands ſhould be made as clean as poſſible before _ 
ſowing the ſeed ; and in order to effect this the No l 9 | it 
more completely, they were always ſfummer-fal- _ 
lowed. It has, however, been aſcertained by — 
many repeated trials, that ſainfoin, like other _. 
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geraſſes, will thrive when the land is only in an | 
| ordinary ſtate of preparation, and even when it | 


is to a confiderable degree over-run with couch- 25 
graſs, and other weeds. From what is above 
ſtated, it is hoped no inference will be drawn, in 
fayour of ſowing fainfoin-ſeed on lands worn 
out and full of weeds, rather than on ſuch as 
are in good tilth. Weeds cannot poſſibly tend to 
prone the crops, either of grain or graſs. The 
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: elveymſtance of ſainfoin thriving on exhauſted | 


- lands, is only mentioned, with a view of inform- 
ing the reader, that this ſpecies of graſs may be 
cultivated to advantage, on lands in the ordi- 


nary ſtate of management, and without that te- 
dious and expenſive preparation that was for- 


merly deemed neceſſary, and which probably 
_ deterred many farmers from introducing it ints 
: their ſyſtem of huſbandry. 

_ The quantity of ſeed allowed to the acre, i 18 


from one and a half to two buſhels; the price, I 


from three to fix ſhillings the buſhel. Thoſe 
who have cultivated ſainfoin to the greateſt ex- 
tent, 'recommend very ftrongly the cutting, in 
place of paſturing, the firſt year's crop, as the 
roots of the young plants 'are in great hazard 
of being injured when the firſt year's. crop is 

paſtured. The roots of ſainfoin are very large, 
and penetrate. amazingly deep into the earth, 
if not prevented by a /ub-/tratum of rock, or of 
cold wet clay; which laſt very quickly deſtroys 


them, They alſo ſend forth a great many la- 


teral branches, which, extending in various di- 
rections, tend in a few years to thicken the ſward. 
The roots being of ſo large a ſize, it is not only 
dangerous, as has been ſaid, to paſture the firſt 
year's crop, but alſo to permit live ſtock, parti- 


cularly ſheep, to paſture a ſainfoin ley, too bare 


at any period, as they are apt to injure, and fre- 
moon to 3 the roots, in eating into 
2 he 
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the bulb. The ordinary mode of managing 
ſainfoin- grounds, is to mow them every year, 
and to eat off the after-graſs with a light ſtock 
of lambs, ſheep, and cattle. Sainfoin, like red 


clover, is frequently cut before it begins to 
flower, and uſed as green food for horſes and 


cattle; when that is done on ſoils of tolerable 


quality, a ſecond crop fit for cutting is uſually 
_ procured in the courſe of the ſeaſon. 


Sainfoin-bay. When it is propoſed to make a 
crop of ſainfoin into hay, it is cut when in 
flower, and afterwards managed in every re- 
ſpe& like red clover. When the ſeeds are to 
be ſaved, the crop is allowed to ſtand till they 


become plump and firm, and the huſks of a 


browniſh colour. It is then mown, and after 
being allowed to remain in the ſwath till the 


upper ſide is well dried, it is then turned over. 


This muſt be done with great care, and as gent- 


| Iy as poſſible, the ſeeds, very unlike thoſe of clo- 
ver, being apt to fall out, if the greateſt atten= 
tion is not beſtowed. When the other fide of 


the ſwath is alſo dry, the crop is either thraſhed 


on the field, or carried home, and built up in the 
ftack-yard. The thraſhing of ſainfoin, for the 
reaſon above mentioned, is not near ſo expenſive _ 
as that of clover, and by thoſe who have erected 

thraſhing mills, might be reduced to a mere 
_ trifle, as thoſe machines could not fail to operate 
very completely in thraſhing a crop, the ſeeds 
to which ſeparate ſo eaſily from the ſtraw. 
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to be claſſed under various heads, as waſtes, com- 


. mons, meadows, and, what may be termed old 


graſs- lands. The two former will be particular- 
ly taken notice of in a future. chapter. The 
management of meadows has already been treat- 


ed of, and therefore the only natural paſtures. 


that fall e under review in this ien, 
are the 


oli Graſe-Lands—The . of lan ds of 
| this deſcription in England, is very confiderable, 


eſpecially in thoſe parts of the. country. where 


incloſing became general at an early period. 
Perhaps in ſome few diſtricts the extent of lands 
formerly in tillage, but now in a ſtate of per- 
manent paſturage, may, exceed that at preſent 
under cultivation. In Leiceſterſhire in particu- 
lar, this is in all probability the caſe. To ſay 


chat all the old graſs-lands in England were un- 


productive, would be going by much too far. A 
conſiderable ſhare of them is managed with 
the Ariel enten : and when. it is conſidered, 
7 that 


* 
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that the expence of management is trifling, and 


that the tithes are much leſs than what are pay- 


able from a corn- farm of equal extent, they may 
be juſtly conſidered, both by landlord and tenant- 
atleaſt, as under a profitable ſyſtemof occupation. 
But in ſo far as the nation is intereſted, the caſe 


is the reverſe. Although ſome of theſe lands 
are managed in the beſt manner, of which, as 


graſs- lands, they are capable, yet they are not 
ſo managed as to render them to the greateſt de- 


gree productive, which the writer heſitates not 


to ſay, can only be done by rendering them 


what in England are called convertible lands, 
that is, ſubjecting them to alternate courſes ot 
grain and graſs huſbandry. If the beſt mana- 


ged old paſture- lands be comparatively unpro- 


ducti ve, the loſs which ariſes to the public at large, 


as well as to individuals, from the negligent and 
lorenly manner in which a great ſhare of theſe 
lands are managed, muſt be immenſe. In how 


many inſtances does a ſhameful: inattention, in 
regard both to under and ſurface drainage, 
appear even to the paſſing ſtranger? How 


many thouſands of acres are over- run with buſhes: 


and ant-hills, to ſuch'.a degree, that a ſcanty: 
crop, and that of herbage of the worſt quality, 


is only produced? What abundant crops of 


docks and thiſtles are to he ſeen in many 


incloſures, while in others, weeds, ſtill more 
U grow Juzuriantly:? How. ſuperior in 


8185 3 ; ö quantity 
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| quantity and quality is the hetbags: 1 on 
lands recently laid down to grafs in proper con- 
dition, beyond what theſe permanent paſtures 
yield? And, laſtlx, what a trifling produce do 
theſe grounds yield, fit for the uſe of man, ta- 


king a period of twenty years together, i in com- 
pariſon of what thoſe of the ſame extent and 


quality, cultivated under an alternate courſe of 


of grain and graſs huſbandry, afford? Certainly 
not a half, probably not a third. 2 £1 
Some Britiſh Senators, viewing Seats by 
which the agriculture of this iſland might be 
improved through falſe mediums, have ſtrongly 
urged the propriety, nay,” even neceſſity, of li- 


miting the fize of farms; while others, equally 


wide of the mark, have propoſed, that large pre- 


miums ſhould be given by the State, to thoſe. 
who improved waſte lands, by planting potatoes, 


&c. Were eſſectual meafures adopted for bring- 


ing theſe fields again _. into; tillage, which the 
preſſure of the times compelled our forefathers 


to allow to lie in the negleQed ſtate in which 


they ſtill remain, this iſland might in a ſhort pe- 


riod be again rendered the land of plenty. But 


this is anticipating à ſubject which will fall 
more da e a diſcuffed in Is 
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5 cient meadows and paſtures in England, in place 
| InP ſown” out with W were, like 
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the out-field lands. in Scotland, committed to 
nature's charge. She in time bountifully ſtock- 
ed them with ſuch graſſes and weeds as were na- 
tural to the ſoil, or as were carried thither by the 
- winds from the adjoining fields, In too many 


inſtances this practice, improper as it evidently 
is, has undergone little improvement-in modern 
times. It is true, when it is now propoſed. to 


n lay out a field with a view of its remaining a 
.great number of years in graſs, it is much better 
cultivated and prepared, and art, as well as na- 
ture, is employed to ſtock it with plants. Bo- 


tanical writers on huſbandry are at great pains 
to deſcribe all the various ſorts of graſſes found 
in natural paſtures: But if we examine the prac- 
tice of thoſe who are the greateſt ad vocates for 
permanent paſtures, we will find, that the ſeeds 
commonly ſown are a mixture of rubbiſh ſera- 


ped together from a ſcote of different hay-lofts, 
and ſold by the London ſeedſmen under the de- 
nomination of hay-ſeeds, or they are collected 


by the farmers themſelves from their former 


year's ſtock of hay. In reſpect to the inſuffi- 
ciency of theſe feeds, and the little dependence 


which the farmers place on them, it may be ſtated, 
that from eight to ten, ſometimes twelve, buſhels 


are ſon on the Engliſh acre, - a quantity much 


greater than would be neceſſary were it expect - 
ed that even one third would vegetate. When 
it is aegis to what an n extent all the meadow 
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hay i in England i is heated: in the Rack, it is ob 
-vious the vegetative powers of theſe: ſmall ſeeds 


: contain a great variety of graſſes, and as the hay, 
not the ſeeds, is the object of the farmerꝰs atten- 
tion, a few of them only, and theſe probably of 
the very worſt ſorts, may have arrived at maturi- 
ty when the crop was mown: Further, it may 


rally different plants, aud of courſe, if the ſeeds 


ſandy ſoil, be ſown on ſtrong loams, there is 
little chance of the land being fully ſtocked with 
uſeful plants, at leaſt for ſome years. All theſe 
circumſtances conſidered, it is certainly matter of 
ſurpriſe, that the Engliſn farmers do not more 
generally ſubſtitute: ryergraſs, white and yellow 
- glover, c, in ae Wi 9 eee of _ 
"my en B13] ec. 
61 290 TIS fo + 7 
1 5 Gdes: 3 5 e ee 
: what may be denominated the cultivated graſſes, 
Already mentioned, as red-glover, when a ſmall 
Auantity of rye. graſs only is added, and ſainfoin, 
bpDoth of which crops are for the moſt part made 
into hay, ſome. others as. being more peculiarly 
adapted for paſturage, require to be particula- 
rixed. When a field is laid down to graſs for 
far dare, four . or five. 1 the farmer has ge- 
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muſt be greatly injured, if not entirely deſtroy. 
ed. Beſides, as the meadows and old paſtures 
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be obſerved, that. different ſoils produce natu- 


of graſſes which grow naturally on a. dry light 
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nerally two objects in view, namely, to make the 
firſt year's crop into hay, and to paſture the field 
afterwards, ſo long as it remains unbroken up. 

In order to increaſe the quantity of hay, a few 
pounds of red- lover are generally ſown with 
the other ſeeds, which would not happen, if 
it were intended to paſture the firſt year's crop. 
Rye · graſs is always ſown, whether hay or paſture 
be the object; and although ſome writers deſcribe 
it as a very bad graſs, yet the practical farmer 


appears ſatisfied, that the comtrary is the caſe, or 


at leuſt that there are no others of that tribe of 
graſſes which he can cultivate to ſo much advan- 
tage, either for hay or paſture, eſpecially if the 
the paſture be kept fully ſtocked in the early part 


of the ſeaſon. The other ſeeds commonly culti- 


vated for berg Ne are white: and 1 SON" 


and Hts mn * 

"White ae Np. y called ay oi: 
ver; from the circumſtance of large quantities 
being annually imported into theſe kingdoms 


from Flanders by way of Holland, grows natu- 
rally in almoſt all the paſtures of Great Britain. 
White clover, beſides being the ſweeteſt and 


beſt food for every ſpecies of live ſtock, poſ- 


ſeſſes the ſuperior quality of being a permanent 
plant. As white clover does not grow to a great 
height, . but rather ſpreads on the ſurface, it 
therefore forms a cloſer ſward than any other f 
e N 255 
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the e Sraſſes, and on” that account, is 
always ſown on fields intended for paſture, 


The allowance of ſeed is. regulated by the kinds 


and quantities of the others ſown at the ſame 


time, but may be reckoned from four to eight 
pounds the Engliſh acre. This ſpecies of graſs 
is cultivated on every ſort of ſoil, but thrives 


beſt on that which is of a dry and friable nature. 
| There is but a ſmall quantity of white clover 
| ſeed ſaved in England, and the inſtances are 


very rare where it is attempted in Scotland. In 
the mode of conducting the proceſs, there is 
little variation from that above "deſcribed, for 
22 the ghee” red OR.” I 


— — 


1 ee or Hop $i ty eee OY tre- 


6 aal. is a plant alſo. natural to this country, and 
to be found in all paſtures where the ſoil is 
335 dry and light. It poſſeſſes the property of con- 


tinuing long, and another of no leſs importance, 


that of thriving on ſoils of the lighteſt nature. 
Yellow clover co 


nly forms a part of the 
mixture of graſs-ſeeds' wn. on lands intended 
for paſture, and three or four N to the acre 


6 is the dingy ieee 


 Rib-Grafs,. or We ee A fort of 
graſs now. very much cultivated in Scotland, 
as well as in ſeveral diſtricts in England. It is 
an ee of which cattle are N fond, 


i and 


TIE 


an adherence thereto, beyond what can be de- 
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and it is ſaid to be equally good, both for fatten- 
ing cattle, and for milch cows. From four to 
ſix pounds ate ſown on the acre; It is an in- 
digmous plant of this country, and e 
abounds in old rich paſtures. 


:. Theſe are the grafſes commonly cultivated 


under what may be called the modern ſyſtem of 
graſs. huſbandry. As that ſyſtem is now very 


generally introduced into almoſt every diſtrict, 
and completely eſtabliſhed in not a few, it is 
unneceſſary to waſte time in deſcribing the ſu- 
perior advantages that are known to reſult from 


_ rived either from allowing a field to provide it- 


— 


- ſelf with graſſes, as was the ancient practice, or 


from ſowing a confuſed mixture of ſeeds, the 


qualities and properties of which, although much 
has been written on the lubject, are yet but 
little known. | 
There are unqueſtionably many MED now 

growing as neglected weeds, which by proper 
care and attention, might in time be added to 
the liſt above mentioned, and with great advan. 

tage to the practical farmer; but till that be 
done, and their uſefulneſs 8580 70 by experience, 


he will do well to ſow the ſeeds of graſſes that 


have been regularly cultivated, and of the value 
of which he has had undoubted proofs. In 
other words, in place of following the example - 

8 of a adventurous mariner, 'who, (without a 
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compaſs to direct his courſe), attempts to nayi- 
gate a ſhip in an unknown ſea; be will act 
more judiciouſly, and certainly leſs hazardouſly, 
by taking a pilot on board, whoſe knowledge of 
of the coaſt will enable him to ſteer the veſſel 
free of all thoſe rocks and. | ſhoaks to which it 
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© CHA P T KB XVI _ 


3 The Methods of baruefting tbe Crops of Grits fe 
each of the Two Kingdoms, and the beſt Means 
of preſerving oboe pe egy | 


o 


J was 0 in te two pl 
1 chapters, to deſcribe the beſt manner of cul- 
: tivating green crops, and of managing 'graſs 


lands to advantage. The means that ought to 


be uſed for preſerving, the former during winter, 
and for making the latter into hay, were alſo 


IH pointed out. Harveſting the crops of grain in a 


proper and huſbandman-likemanner, being a mat- 
ter of the greateſt importance, not only to farm- 
ers, but to all ranks and deſcriptions in the 


country; an account of the various methods uſu- 


= ee 22583 merits a Ah ori eg ea 


The ee in the 2 at which the 
> eorn harveſt uſually commences in the various 
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| Jiftriets of theſe kingdoms, is very „ 
Greater, probably, than what takes place in any 
other country of the ſame extent in Europe. Al. 


_ moſt every diſtrict varies from another in this 


particular; inſomuch, that the ordinary dura- 
tion of the Britiſh harveſt, cannot be reckoned 


at leſs than three months. It commonly begins, 
in the ſouthern and midland counties of England, 


about the latter end of July, or the beginning of 
Auguſt; and in the northern parts of Scotland, 


about the firſt or ſecond week of September. In 


theſe laſt-mentioned diſtricts, it is ſeldom finiſh- 


ed, even in favourable ſeaſons, till towards the | 
end of October, and frequently not till the * 


ginning or middle of November. 


Scarcely more various are the . at 


ee harveſt commences in the different parts 
dpf the iſland, than axe the modes in which the 


. ſeveral operations incident te chat buſy ſeaſon 


are.. performed... On. inveſtigation, ſome peculi- 
_ arifies in the method of harveſting the crops, 
Will be found attached to almoſt every diſtrict; 


many of which, if attempted to be introduced 


Into others, would be conſidered as improper, 


and in ſome as abſurd. Whoever, for inſtance, 
Would recommend to the farmers of Sutherland 
and Oaithneſi, the methods of mowing and har- 


© veſting corns in ſwath, or in cocks, as is practiſed 
in ſeveral of the Engliſ counties, would infal- 
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bly expoſe himſelf to the ridicule of the ſen- 
ſible and intelligent. Every farmer, entitled to 
the name, muſt know, that the method of har- 


veſting a crop, which does not come to maturity 
till October or November, ought, from the uſu- 


ally precarious ſtate of the weather at that ſea- 


ſon, to he very different; and that more precau- 
tion is neceffary to preſerve it from injury, than 


what is requiſite in July or Auguſt, when the 
day is ſo much longer, and the ſun poſſeſſes ſu- 
perior influence. This obſervation, although it 
does not account for all the various modes in 


which the crops of grain are harveſted in theſe” 


kingdoms, (many of which are continued rather 
in conſequence of long habit and early preju- 


dices, than from a conviction of thęir ex pedi- 


ence), i is, notwithſtanding, * ſatisfactory reaſon, 


why more precaution is uſed in the northern 


parts of the iſland, than js conſidered neceſſary 


in the ſouth and eaſt diviſions. There the har- 
veſts commence at an early period, and the huſ- 


| bandman has of courſe but little to apprebend 


from long continued tracts of unfavourable 


weather, or the ſudden approach of winter. 


In deſeribing the different methods of har- 
veſting the crops, the following arrangement 


appears well calculated to give the reader a clear 


= and comprehenſive view of the ſubject. 
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SECTION I L 


| Method of e W 3 and Ry 


[ 


i nal of wheat and rye * 
reaped with the fickle, or reaping-hook ; an in- 
ſtrument that ſeems to have been uſed, for the 
b ſame purpoſe, in the earlieſt ages. It is taken 

notice of by Moſes in the following words: 
i Thou ſhalt not move æ fickle unto kg n 

| © hour's ſtanding corn . 

In ſome of the midland counties of Talents” 
and in ſeveral of thoſe in the ſouth-eaſt coaſt, 
the "crops of wheat are reaped at the height of 
twelve or fifteen, ſometimes eighteen, inches 
from the ground. The handfuls, as they are 
reaped, are laid on bands; made of ſome reeds 
. of the crop, knotted together near the ears, in 

the ordinary way. Theſe parcels, being bound 8 
up into what are called ſheayes, are either al- 0 
| lowed to lye on the ſtubble for a few days, pre- 

vious to their being carried me to the barn, | 

or they are ſet up on their bottoms, in double Y 
rows, the head of the one ſheaf inclining to- 
2 wards cy of the one e oppolite, and PA in 
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cluding ho baſe, an irregular riangle When | 
the crop is carted off, the ſtubble is mown with 


a ſcythe, and being raked into heaps, is carried 
to the farm-yard, and either uſed for thatching 
- houſes, or corn or hay ſtacks, or as litter. 


In, the north and weſt of England, and in 
every part of Scotland, where wheat and rye are 
cultivated, the crops are reaped as near the 


ground as can be conveniently. done. The 
' ſheaves, after being bound, are ſet up in ſhocks, 


provincially ſtooks. Theſe conſiſt of a double 
row, of five or ſix ſheaves on each ſide; over 


which, in moſt diſtricts, two ſheaves are placed 
in ſuch a manner, as to cover the tops of thoſe 
in the ſtook. Theſe are called hood, or cap 


ſheaves ; and, when placed judiciouſly, have a 
ſurpriſing effect in preventing, even very heavy 
rains, from wetting, or at leaſt materially inju- 


ring, the grain below. It ought to be remarked, 


that this practice of hooding or covering the 


tops of the ſtooks, muſt, in any climate, conli- 
_ » derably retard the completion of the harveſt; as 


the crop, in that caſe, cannot be ſo ſoon ready for 
being houſed, or put into ſtacks, as when it is 


fully expoſed to the influence of the weather. 


The propriety of uſing this precaution, in order 
to guard againſt the conſequences of bad wea- 


tber, muſt therefore depend, in a great degree, 
on the period at which the erop is reaped, the 


ſtate of the weather at the time, and the gene- 


* 
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ral nature of the climate in the particular dif- 


tric. In all theſe, there is frequently ſo great, and 
it may almoſt be added, ſo uniform a difference, 
that the meaſures which an attentive farmer, in 
fome ſituations, will find it prudent regularly to 
adopt, would be in others, if not improper, at 
leaſt leſs neceſſary. To what, but to the circum- 
ſtance of the harveſts commencing at earlier pe- 
riods, and that the weather continues more uni- 
formly favourable, is it owing, that the farmers 


4 * 


% % & 


* in the ſouth of England never hood or cover 

y their wheat in ſheaf, and that this precaution is 
1 never omitted in the northern diſtricts? If this 

c variation in practice be not accounted for by the 

4 _ reaſons above aſſigned, the writer acknowledges 

« himſelf ignorant of the.origin whence it ſprung. 

y The practice of leaving the wheat-ſtubble fo 

B long, as to render mowing afterwards requiſite, 

I, is alſo confined to the ſouthern! and midland 
e counties. Although this be unqueſtionably a re- 
i- main of the mode of harveſting introduced by 
as the Romans, it does not appear worthy of imita- 
or tion, being liable to many objections, which do 

1s not apply to the other and more nn eſta- 

r. bliſhed method. 

er It is well known to every 5 farm- 

a- 5 er, who is in the habit of ſuperintending reapers, 
ee, that the higher the crop is cut, the more heads 
ne and ſtalks are dropped; and whoever takes the 
je- | trouble to examine a field, where a a long ſtubble. 
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| has been left; will find the loſs of grain ineom- 


parably greater, than where the crop has. been 


_ reaped pretty cloſe to the ground. Beſides, the 


reaping a crop of wheat, barley, or oats, of ordi- 


nary length and thickneſs, is not only better and 


A 


cleaner, but alſo more expeditiouſly performed, | 
when cut near the ground. The reaper, by gen- 


_  tly leaning the handful he has reaped againſt the 


ſtanding corn, can go on to cut, and keep toge- 
ther, with the greateſt facility, a much larger 


Quantity than he is able to graſp with his hand. 
' Whereas, when the crop is cut twelve or eigh- 


teen inches from the ground, the reaper muſt 


| graſp the ſtalks before cutting, or they will in- 

_ fallibly drop among the ſtubble, and be loſt. In 

| the former cuſs, an expert reaper will, at every 
time he ſtoops, reap three or four times the 
quantity that den be done by the perſon who 
lays hold of every ſtalk. If to this be added the 
Ioſs of grain, and of firaw, and the great addi- 
tional expence of mowing, taking, carting, and 


1 ſtacking the ſtubble, it will probably be difficult 


for the moſt zealous advocates for this mode of 
''. harveſting, if it be ſuperior to the other, to point 
out wherein that ſuperiority conſiſts. 


/ This practice, no doubt, originated from the 


5 idea, that appears to have been entertained in 
former times, that, in place of building the 
| Ways of WIR? in | HOW," as is no- Wy ordinary 


method 


IS 
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method; in the other 0 ok theſe Wagens it 

was indiſpenſably neceſſary to houſe them. 
The force of prejudice, and a diſlike to inno- 
vations of every ſort, may alſo have tended not 


only to the long continuance, but alſo to the 


ſo general eſtabliſhment of this practice. For 
' theſe cauſes are well known to operate ſo power- 


fully on the human mind, that in all ages and 


countries, practices to which men have been 
long habituated, are ſlowly and unwillingly re- 


linquiſhed, even in favour of 8 8 are 
1 en 
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TOY and barofting . in Suach ind i in Cocks 


Ie many of the Po ih counties of England 
the crops of oats and barley, ' as well as thoſe of 
peaſe and beans, are mowed with the {eythe, and 
5 either repeatedly turned over in the ſwath, or 
made up into cocks, where they remain till rea. 
Ay for being rie to the barn or ſtack- yard. 
When that is the caſe, the Waggons are ſet 
- » work, and. all hands that can be ſpared are 
employed in raking the grounds. In a word, 
thoſe who are acquainted with the uſual man- 
ner in which the operations of hay-harveſt are 
carried on, muſt have a very correct idea of this 
method of harveſting crops of grain. 
Mowing and harveſting grain in ſwath, or in 
0 cocks, if a practice that can in any climate or ſitu- 
ation be conſidered beneficial, can only be deemed 
+ Jo where the harveſts commence at an early pe- 
riod, and where the climate is remarkably mild, 
favourable, and ſteady: That being the caſe, there 
is no probability that it will ever be generally 
eſtabliſhed in theſe kingdoms. = ud 
The advantages reſulting from "har veſting 
crops of barley, oats,, &c. in ſheaf, compa- 
red to the practice adopted in the diſtricts above 


alluded to, are in the writer 8 ee both 
„ 8 | ISS _ great 


- 


| merated by a reſpectable writer on huſbandry, 
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and numerous. They are conciſely enu- 


who; although accuſtomed to the method of har- 
veſting in ſwath, ſeems equally ſenſible of the 


- ſuperiority of the other. He ſays: The com- 


« parative advantages of harveſting barley. and 


«oats ; in ſheaf are numerous, The waſte 


— 


«throughout. is leſs; the corn, eſpecially in 
© gaits #5 is at onee got out of the way of the 
weather ; the labour of carrying, houſing, or 


„ ſtacking, is much leſſened ; much barn-room 


is ſaved ; the labour of thraſhing is leſs; the 

4 ſtraw, if the harveſt prove wet, makes much 
better fedder; and, under this circumſt 
the dor preſerves its colour in ſheaf i incoin- 
parably better than it does in ſwath .“ He 
goes on to ſtate the apparent daneben 


haryeſting corn in ſheaf, which he makes to n. 


ſiſt in che inereaſe of labour at the outſet; 
and concludes in the following words: Upon 
4 the Whole, it is evident, that the quantity of 
mens labour is diminiſhed, not increaſed, by 
A the practice of harveſting in ſheaf. If to this 


« be added the eaſe and expedition ip the buſi- 


4 neſs of carrying, (the moſt important buſineſs | 
4 of harveſt, and that which requires the quick - 


e diſpatch), we may fairly conclude, that by 
"OBS IH. ©: LE « haryeſting 


\ 


'* This term will be fully explained in the Ach Section. 


+4 See Marſhal's Rural TY of . vol. i. 
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4 harveſtin ng m ſheaf, the labour, the anxiety, 
« and the'/hazard of harveſt are leſſened, while 
the quality, and e the N of the. 
« produces increaſed,” © 

Had Mr Marſhal; when he wrote his Rural 


Occonomy of Yorkſhire, been as well acquainted 1 
with the great benefits derived from uſing thraſh- 1 
ing-mills, as many Seotth farmers now are, and 10 
had hie alſo known the almoſt impoſſibility of wh 
thraſhing clean by theſe machines, unleſs when _ tey 
the 'corti4s ſpread evenly on the board, and taken- and 
in regularly by tlie feeders; he would have ſtated wh 
this as one great 'reaſon'why the ctops. of oats pra 
and- barley ſhould: be havveſted in ſheaf. ' In the ten 
writer's opinion, that cireumſtanoe is of itſelf ord 
: ſufficient to induce ſenſible and intelligent far- fror 
mers in any Part of England to change the mode gra 
of harveſting; ſo as to enable them to participate bee. 
in the advantages that the Scotch farmers re- bo. 
ceive from the uſe of a thraſhing- mill, which, in WS 
point of utility, is not inferior to + only machine 118 
of modes inventions” e ener end 
5 73 brow * | aga 
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f 4 


e- Mowing, 3 binding i into \Sheaver. rt 15 


1 r el CRE of. 1 1 0 
| Yorkſhies, and ſome adjoining diſtricts, it is uſual 
to mow crops. of oats, barley, beans, &c. with the 


ſcythe, and afterwards to bind them into ſheaves, 


and ſet them in ſtooks, in the manner deſcribed 
when treating of one of the modes commonly 
practiſed in harveſting wheat. When it is in- 
tended to harveſt corn in ſwath or in cocks, the 
ordinary method is, to mow outward, that is, 
from the ſtanding corn, in the way in which 


grafs is mown; but when it is propoſed to bind 


up the crop into ſheaves, it is mon to the ſtand- 
ing corn. By this means, and by placing what 
is called a cradle over the ſcythe, or by fixing 
twigs of willow formed into a bow on the lower 
end of the ſcythe- ſhaft, the corn is made to fall 
eaſily and regularly off the ſeythe, and to reſt 
againſt the ſtanding corn in a leaning poſture. 
A woman and a boy generally follow every 


mower. The boy is, for the moſt part, employ; 7 


ed in making bands, but, _ occaſionally, alſo, in 
binding ſheaves, The woman, with a long- 


toothed wooden rake, with a ſhort ſhaft or han- 
Us e the mown corn ing . about 


N 2 e 
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the find of a theaf, and, with no les 1 
than quickneſs, lays it regularly into the band, 
without ever ſtooping or touching it with her 
hands. When the mower has got to the end of 
the field, he begins to bind and ſet the ſheaves 
into ſhooks, which he continues to do, during the 
whole of his progreſs towards the end of the ſwath, 
where he began mowing. The woman is, in 
the mean time, employed in raking the ſtubble, 
which, on land that had been properly harrowed 
and rolled, is eaſily done, and ſo n en that 
> e dhe ſtalk is loſt x. 
This method of harveſting wad 1 e &c. 
may, for many reaſons, be deemed ſuperior to 
Chat of reaping, and on that account merits the 
more than ordinary eonſideration of thoſe who 
are hitherto ſtrangers to the practice, and who 
are not ſo mueh wedded to ancient cuftoms as 
to diſregard every mean of improvement, becauſe 
not generally y adopted in the diſtricts where they 
reſide. The ſcarcity of labourers, and the rapid 
advance in the rates of harveſt- wages, are ſevere- 
1y felt, and loudly complained of. Every me- 
thod, therefore, whereby the number can with 
propriety be reduced, and by which alſo various 


e i eee 
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: 1 


135 = The: make eb . above deleribed, the 

5 445 ' had occaſion to ſee adopted near Malton, in the 
Deine Riding of Yorkſhire; But ſeveral variations 
from any particular mods are often diſcernible f in com- 
mon om | 
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Is, can be introduced with advantage into 


the harveſt- field, muſt tend to obviate the loſa, 


inconvenience, and additional expence, to which 
farmers are ſubjected, in conſequence of the ſcar- 
city of hands which at theſe nnen is e tos 


: Gn experienced. 


Without the aid derived dri the harveſt 


months from the poor neglected peaſantry of the 
mountains of Wales and the Highlands of Scot- 
land, the crops in many of the more fertile parts 
. of theſe kingdoms could not, by the preſent ge- 
2 nerally eſtabliſhed method of harveſting, be got 
cut down and ingathered, without abſtracting a 


great number of uſeful hands from the various 


manufactures of the country, and at ſuch rates 


of wages as would almoſt amount to CA 
tion againſt the cultivation of grain. 


"TRE proprietors of the remote parts of Wales | 
_ wad Scotland will, it is hoped, be induced from 
motives of intereſt, if not from motives of pa- 

© triotifm, to ſet about the improvement of their 
eeſtates, and the introduction of ſome of the uſe- 
ful arts, fo as to furniſh employment for their 
people. Should events ſo deſirable take place, 
the harveſting the crops in the other parts of 
Great Britain will be attended with difficul- 
ies, of which the generality of farmers have at 
preſent no conception, and which can only be 
eflectually avoided vy gradually introducing ſuch 
En methods of oof, mm, Pons tt 
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if eſtabliſhed, would render n aſſiſtance of 
ſtrangers unneceſſary, . | 

The writer. has, devoid of Vl prejudices, 
ain with the greateſt attention, the me- 


thod of harveſting adopted in Yorkſhire, and is 


perfectly ſatisfied in his own mind, that it is, 


in every point of view, preferable, as a general 


mode, to any other adopted in the iſland. It 


* 


ought, therefore, in his opinion, to be introdu- 


ced into the north and weſt of England, and in- 


to every part of Scotland, more eſpecially where 


ever improved cultivation and numerous and ex- 
tondye: manufactures have been eſtabliſhed. 


Ihe rates of harveſt-wages are ſo various in 


ths different parts of theſe kingdoms, that it 


would be difficult, or rather impoſſible, to aſcer- X 
| tain the medium; but this is of little importance. 
It may be more uſeful to remark,” that a man, 


accuſtomed to uſe the ſeythe;; will go over as. 
much ground in a day as four reapers are able 
to do. The expence, by uſing the ſcythe in 
place of the ſickle, would therefore be leſſened; 

the number of hands reduced; and ſeverals, of 


deſcriptions: different from thoſe at preſent em- 
ployed, might be rendered ſerviceable ; . and, of 


courſe, leſs difficulty would occur in procuring the 


requiſite number. The work, at the ſame time, 
would be at leaſt as completely, and cettainly 
more expeditiouſly performed; while a greater 
quantity of ſtraw, an article always neceſſary, 


and en valuable, would be nanually procured. 


. . 
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'o reaping Oats, Barks, Beans, & Be: 


# 
2 


3 SER are eee . 
the ſcythe, yet in the greateſt part of the iſland 
they are reaped with the ſickle. In ſome parts of 
England, the erops are for the moſt part reaped 
by women; but in Scotland, the number of men 
and women employed is nearly equal. In ge. 
neral, the ploughmen are no further engaged in 
the harveſt · work than in bringing home the crop 
to the ſtack- xard; in ſome particular diſtricts; 
however, eſpecially in thoſe north of the Gram. 

pian mountains, every operation of ploughing, 

harrowing, &c. is faſpended, and the Magn 
bear a ſhare-in the labours of tlie fell. 
There is nothing i in regard to the ae ai of 
reaping” corn that appears worthy of particular 
l The crop is generally cut within a 
few inches of the ground. Two and ſometimes 
three reapers put their handfuls, when reaped; 
into the ſame. band, which is made by one of 
the reapers. One man commonly binds and 
ſtooks after five reapers; but when theſe are ex- 
pert at uſing the ſickle, it is hard labour for the - 
binder. Hooding or capping the ſtooks is in 
yU counties ſeldom attended to; in Js 8 


again, 
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again, it is OTE omitted, even in the moſt fa- 
vourable ſeaſons.” 1 
In late rainy Harveſts, the orideeration of the 
crop becomes ſometimes POLES always an ar- 
duous n es the ordinary methods of 
ſtooking and hooding, others are often adopted, 
as ꝙuiting and hurting; but this is only done when 
from the precariohs ſtate of the weather, the 
crap, Without extraordinary exertions, would be 
in danger of being materially injured. Gaiting 
corn, a practice very common in the counties of 
8 Yorks Durham, Northumberland, Aberdeen, 
Banff, &c; is d method well calculated for har- 
veſting corn, in late bad ſeaſons, with ſafety and 
expedition. It is thus performed: The ſheaf, 
in place of being bound tight, and near the mid- 
dle, which is the uſual method, is tied flackly, 
andi the band moved up till it reach ſome of 
the ears. The binder then fets the theaf with 
done force on its bottom, ſo 4s; to give it a 
baſe ta ſtand upon. When corn is gaited by 2 
perſom ex perienped in the buſineſs, he . always 


Be 


— thruſts his hand down through the middle of the 


| ſheaf after it is ſet on end, arid ſpreads out the 
Dotrom, leaving the wüddle hollow, and taking 
Care always to form a ſmall opening towards the 
" ſouth, by which means both the air and the rays 
of the ſan have the greateſt poſſible inſtuenoe in 


preſerving the crop, and rendering it fit for be. 
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is 1 the caſe yowends the cloſe of a late 


harveſt, this is probably the beſt mean that can 


poſſibly be deviſed for averting the impending 


evil. The method of endeavouring to ſave corn 


in bad harveſts, by hutting it in the field, is often 
practiſed in the north and weſt of Scotland, and 
with very great ſucceſs, eſpecially when put up in 
a tolerable ſtate of dryneſs. The huts are formed 
on the field, as ſoon as the corns are reaped and 


bound up into ſheaves. They are only made f 
ſuch a ſize, that a man can build them ſtanding 


on the ground; and uſually contain from twelve 


to twenty ſtooks, according to the bulk of the 


ſtraw. When theſe huts are properly formed, 
and a ſheaf or two ſpread carefully over the top, 
| fo as to anſwer the purpoſe of an umbrella, 


| ſearcely any weather, however bad, or of how- 
ever long continuance, will materially affect the 


rain. The writer had occafion to fee one of 


_ theſe huts taken down, which had ſtood for a 
conſiderable period, (five or fix weeks), under 
the moſt ſevere rains that happened during any 


. Harveſt ſince the year 1582, and except a few of 


| the top ſheaves, the whole was in a ſtate of pre- 
| ſervation truly ſurpriſing. This was the more re- 


4 markable, as the crops in ſome adjacent fields 
| where that precaution had not been adopted, al- 


though carefully ſtooked and hooded, were 


grown and matted together in ſuch a manner, 


that every ſtook formed a connected maſs not 


only of vegetable but of vegetating ſubſtances. 


Vol. I. 386 1 
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The loſs, inconvenience, irritation, and anxi. 
ety, to which farmers are ſubjected during a 
tedious unfavourable harveſt, are real evils; and. 
can at beſt be but alleviated, even by the great 


attention and exertion. 


When the harveſts are late, the rexther * 
vourable, and the approach of winter appre- 
hended, the hutting of corn in the field, may be 
ſafely. recommended as à beneficial practice. 
When the weather continues long rainy, and 
there is a riſk of the grain ſpringing in the ear, 
or that a heavy fall of ſnow will take place, 
(for this the writer has repeatedly ſeen happen 
before the cloſe of harveſt), the beſt method i is, 
ne and gait _ all e 2 1 


8 Ms "Sg even hoſe. wh are novices in 
che art of huſbandry, on reading the above ac- 
count of ſome of the methods of harveſting prac- 
tiled j in the northern diſtricts, will naturally ex- 


claim, —How. moderate ought to be the rent! 


85 how indulgent the landlord !- where the huſ- 
bandman 1 is obliged to have recourſe to ſuch ex- 


pedients, to ſave from deſtruction the e 8 


5 W labours of the Tur; 


3 Og by. \ 
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10 faveral of the dh; Bo more partieu- 


larly in the ſouth-eaſt, counties of England, 
where it was obſerved; in a former part of this 
work, that the barns were in general of an un- 
common large fize, it is uſual to houſe all, or at 


leaſt as much as poſſible, of the wheat crop, im- 


mediately from the field. In the other parts of 


Great Britain, wheat, like other crops, is built 


into ſtacks, in a yard allotted for the purpoſe, 


_ adjoining to the barns, into which it is put only 


when the farmers RR it convenient or r 
to have it thraſhed. | 


The erops of oats; We, Wit i peaſe, f 
are everywhere built in the ſtack· yard. Some - 
times, eſpecially when they are harveſted in 
ſwath, or in cocks; the ſtacks are built in an ob- 
long form, and when finiſhed, reſemble a houſe 
with the roof on; but when the crops are bound 
up in ſheaves, the ſtacks are commonly built 


round, exhibiting the form of a bee:hive. _ 
In regard to houſing the crops from the fields, 


it can be done with propriety only, when they ; 


M8 ate . dry ; z and is therefore a method 
Which, 


— 
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diſtricts where the climate is particularly preca- 
rious, could not fail to be attended with bad 
conſequences. „Building the crops in ſtacks, is 
vithout doubt the beſt mode for preſerving both 
the corn and the firaw, but it ſhould be re- 
marked: that, in order to avoid loſs by vermin, 
 , __ - and to prevent the bottoms of the ſtacks from 
= ſpoiling. or becoming muſty, by being placed 
Eo on damp ground, they ought always to be built 
= on pillars, either of ſtone or of wood. When 


; ſuch dimenſions, ſo placed, as to prevent 
rats or mice from aſcending, corn, well - built 


Er en for a very conſiderable period. 

1 Although there is a great difference i in the fire 
LS. and ſhape of the waggons, carts, Wc. uſed in 
carrying the. corn from the fields, as well as in 


the rength* of the cattle by which they are 


b drawn, yet, in the general mode of Rn 
= the buſineſe, there is little variation. | 


- 


put on the carriages, by perfons ſtationed on the 
. fields for the purpoſe; and, being drawn to the 


When the crops have been harveſted in ſwath, 
ſeveral perſons are employed in ſtacking, that 


 aperation being conducted in the fame manner 


'- us "wn hay is 8 . "On? the crop is 
a, . 0 bound 


wich, were it adopted to any extent, in ſeveral 


. that is done, and the caps of the pillars are of 


and properly thraſhed, will keep in good con · 


The. .corns, in whatever Cates ede are 


EW _ yard, are forked on the ſtack by the carter. 


e 
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bound up in ſheaves, one man only is employed 


in forming the ſtack, unleſs it be of more than 


ordinary dimenſions; in which caſe, the afliſt- 
ance of a boy i is commonly neceſſary, who, re- 
ceiving the ſheaves from the carter, bands them 
to the perſon that builds. 25 


In building. corn- ſtacks, there i is a Beanies : x 


attended to in the ſouthern part of the iſland, 
| which is but little obſerved in the northern di- 
viſion. The ſtacks formed of corns harveſted in 
ſwath, are neatly and evenly cut or pared, with 
u hay knife, along the fides and ends. This 


is done in fo complete a manner, that it is 
impoſſible the ſtacks ſhould ſuſtain any injury 


from the weather, particularly if properly 
thatched ; an operation which, in that part of 


the country where this mode of harveſting is 
practiſed, is for the moſt part Wanne with _ | 
__ . greateſt attention. | 


The flacks built in 3 Wenn, i ; ORR 


ſourhern diſtricts, are alſo eonſtructed in the beſt | 
_ poſſible manner. In place of being wide at the 
- bottom, and becoming narrower as they ad- 
vance in height, (a method of building corn ũ 


; ſtacks too common in fome parts of theſe king- 


' _ doms), they gradually ſwell out; fo that when 


the builder begins to form the head, or what 


may not unaptly be called the roof, the ſtack is 


conſiderably greater in circumference than at 


— 


5 che e Stacks o 8 if they do not 


„ alterwards. 
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afterwards lean more 8 one fide. than IR 
which ſeldom happens, unleſs when the corn 
begin to heat, are certainly beſt for preſerving 
both the grain and the ſtraw. 

Where the harveſts are uſually late 0 pre- 
carious, it is common to erect frames of wood, 
called wind-kilns, in the form of ſugar-loaves, 


and to build the corns around them. A con- 


ſiderable opening is always left at the bot- 


torn, oppoſite. to that point whence the prevail- 


ing winds blow, and as another opening is al- 
o made at the top, the centre of the ſtack by 
this means becomes a kind of funnel; the bene- 
fit of which, in drying and preſerving corns in 


a precarious ſtate of harveſting, is ſo. great, that 
it is ſurpriſing the cuſtom has not become gene- 


ral, wherever wood can be eaſily procured, and 


VuVhere ſuch precautions are neceſſary. 


The practices of the farmers in theſe Was 


doms, in regard to the modes of thatching corn, 
are like thoſe in various: other matters connected 
with huſbandry, very different. In thoſe di- 


ſtricts, where the wheat ſtubble is mown af- 


der the crop is reaped, it is the univerſal practice, 


to uſe part of it in thatching the ſtacks. It is 


put on with great care ard exactneſs, and i in 
conſiderable quantities. One end being fixed in- 


to the roof of the ſtack, and the other, together 
with any looſe and irregular. ſtraws, being pared 


or ſhaved mg with a tharp W it forms a 
| | | | Dey 


* 
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very neat ſubſtantial thatch, exactly reſembling 
in appearance the roof of a ee neee 


ile 


In the other parts of: widen Britain, the long- 


eſt wheat, rye, or barley ſtraw, is commonly 
uſed for the purpoſe of thatching the ſtacks. 
Being drawn into regular lengths, and the ſhort 


ftraws and weeds ſeparated from it, the thatcher, 
beginning at the bottom of the roof lays or 


ſpreads i it by handfuls, endways from top to bot- 


tom ; and puſhing in and fixing the upper ends 


in the bottom of a ſheaf, thus proceeds, always 
partly overſpreading the preceding handful with 


the one that ſucceeds,” When the roof is in this 
manner entirely covered with ftraw, which is 
generally done to the depth of about four inches, 


the thatcher, who by this time has got to the 


top, receives a parcel of ropes made of twiſted 
| ſtraw, which, he lays perpendicularly over the 
the ſtack, and which are tied at the fides by wo- 
men or boys, to tufts of the corn, at regular 


diſtances. This operation being completed, the 
thatcher, ſtanding on a ladder, warps other ropes 


horizontally acroſs, which gives the roof the 
appearance of being covered with a coarſe kind 


of netting. This has been long proved a very 


ſafe and ſubſtantial method of thatching corn; 5 
and being leſs tedious and troubleſome than the 


other, is of courſe preferable. 


In ſome of the northern parts of Scotland, | 
ey more precaution in preſerving grain is 
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thoſe the moſt favourably ſituated in regard to 
\ climate, may learn ſomething uſeful. The wri. 
ter has often remarked, that when. the harveſts 
proved late and rainy in diſtricts which were in 
tte loſs was incomparably greater, than where 
tze farmers, from being more frequently ſub- 
jected to theſe ſevere viſitations, were more ac- 
ttve, and better acquainted with the proper 
| 1 means to be uſed. in We mn el 
5 heir particular fituation. ; 
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| oo leſs is eee The ſtacks 
are huddled up without order or method, and 
thatched with broom, fern, ruſhes, & c. But 


there, among the tenantry, with few excep- 


iꝛ/:tlons only, all is ignorance and ſlotu. 
„wen the: detailed account of the various 
modes of barveſting the crops, contained in the 


preceding pages, it is hoped that farmers, even 
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It is defirable to know the 3 atoper 
to be applied for the cure of evils, which, al. - 
though they do not often happen, yet ,do-ſome- 
times take place. The farmers in the ſouthern 
dern of the Med, my therefore find. for 
their advantage, to acquire a knowledge of the 
beſt modes of harveſting the crops, both of corn 
and hay, adopted in the more mountainous and 
| befs favourably fituated diſtricts; as circumſtances 
may occur, that would render their following | 
the mms. methods RODE bene”; 5 
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Of te Mean f Grin. 


„ belt means of preſerving grain, from the 


he it is reaped till the farmers find it conve- 
nient to thraſh it, has already been ftated, in ſo 


5 ' far as they have fallen under _ writer's obſer- 
"vation. © 


The methods moſt . uſed fie: pre- 5 


| ſerving this ineſtimable article, from the time it 
is thraſhed till it get into the hands of the ma- 
nufacturer, by whom it is converted into meal, 
ot malt, may de beſt aſcertained by a review of 
_ thoſe adopted for that purpoſe by the farmers, 
3 the proprietors, and the merchants. - 


It was formerly. obſerved, how cndiffertotly 


. the great body of farmers in theſe kingdoms are 
| fituated-as to farm- houſes in general. In re- 


ſpect to granaries in particular, the number i is 


_ comparatively ſmall, even in the corn-diſtricts, 
who can be ſaid to poſſeſs the means by which 
they can ſtore up grain, without running great 
nik of its receiving ſo much damage as to ren- 
| der it unmarketable? The beſt - conſtructed farm- 
_ granaries have been already deſeribed; - and 
N where fuch are erected, and the grain laid: thin 
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on the floors, it is kept in as perfect a ſtate of pre. 


ſervation, as in any other granary in Europe. A 
great proportion of the thraſhed grain in the poſ- 
ſeſſion of the farmers, is, however, kept in the 
chaff on the barn floors, or, after being eleaned 
and put into ſacks, is placed in that ſtate, either in 
the barn, or in ſome houſe appropriated, for the 


purpoſe, til it be ſent, to, market. Neither of 
theſe laſt methods of keeping grain can be ap- 
proved of, as in low damp floors it muſt. ſoon be- 
come muſty, notwithſtanding any precautions, 
that can be uſed to prevent. "Ro 

The tenantry in, Caithneſs, and. ſome” af. the 


neighbouring diſtricts, the writer has, been in⸗ 


formed, uſe, a very uncqmman mode of preſer- 
vying their grain, "They. twiſt, ſtraw, into large 
Topes, which they coll up, in the ſame. manner 


as failors do ſhips. cables; 3 and within theſe. coils, 


| the grajn, when thraſhed, and, feed from. de 
| chaff, f is depoſited, £ | 


From. this account x | the 1 flovenly Manner in 


which a great portion of the Britiſh, grain, is kept; 
| while i in the farmer's Poſſeſſion, it will be grant- 


ed, that an improyement; in this important par · 


ticular, is eſſentially neceſſary. Bat; as theſe: 
impraper practices originated. in the; want of 
EL, liberality 3 in the landlords, who did not grant the 


requiſite. accommodation; and as they are con- 
tinued * * "LA canveniences, without 
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l grain cannot be properly preſerved, are 


ſtill withheld; it is to them, not to the farmers, 


that the nation ought to look. far a general: re- 
form in this reſpect. 

The proprietors in Scotland, who ft ipolate with 
their tenants, that a certain proportion of the: 
- rent: ſhall: be paid: in grain, or in oat- meal, uſu- 
ally erect ſtore- houſes on their eſtates, or at that 


moſt; convenient ſea · port. Theſe being proper- | 


ly. conſtructed, and ſubſtantially built, are well 
ſuited; for the: intended; purpoſe. The meal is 
packed: into; neat,. dry, cloſe chambers; and 


when ſiored in good condition, keeps perfectly 


ſound: for two or three years. The grain is uſu- 
ally put into the granary. between Chriſtmas 


and Candlemas. It is laid on the floors to the 


depth of twenty-four or thirty inches, and is 
carefully turned over every eight or ten days; tho 
windows are occaſionally opened to permit a free 
circulation of air, and proper attention is beſtow- 


ed to exclude vermin. It is therefore impoſſible, | 


that grain ſo managed, if it bas ſuſtained no 


damage in harveſting, and has been ſtored dry 


and in good condition, ſhould be rendered leſs 
fit for any purpoſe to which it can be applied, 
ſpecially, conſidering the ſhort period -it re- 


mains in the granary, which ſeldom exceeds 


five or fix months. 


The granaries. built, vr as by. the corn- 
merchants, are for the moſt = JR: conſtructed on - 


proper 
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